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H OW the little busy bee improves each shining hour— makes 
hay when the sun shines^—makes honey, that is, wdien flowers 
blow, is not only a matter for the poet and the nioralist, and the 
lover of nature, but has become an important subject of rural, and 
co 4 ta 5 re, and even political economy itself. If West Indian crops 
fail, or Brazilian slave-drivers turn sulky, we are convinced that 
the poor at least may profit as much from their bee-hives as ever 
they will from the extractetijuices of parsnep^ or beet-ropt,x*'And 
in this manufacture they will at least begin the world on a fair 
footing. No monopoly ^f capitalists can drive them from a 
market so open as this. Their winged stock have free pasturage 
—commonage without stint—be the proprietor who he may, 
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wherever the freckled cowslip springs’the wild thyme blows, 
f eudal manors and parked royalties, liigh deer-fenc(>s and for- 
hidemg boujidarj belts, have no exclusiveness for them • no action 
ol trespass can lie against them, nor are they ever called uijon for 
their certificates. But if e.xehange be no robbery, they are no 
thieves: they only take that which would be useless to all else 
besides, and even their hard-earned store is but a short-lived 
possession. 1 he plagiarist Man revenges himself on them for 
the white lilies they have dusted afid disturbed, and makes all 
their cluiicely-ctilled swcetsi his own. But though he never 
tasted a drop ol their honey, the bees would still accomplish the 
work that I rovidence has allotted them in fructifying our flowers 
and Iruit-bhissoms, which man .can at the best but clumsily 
mutate, atld m originating new varieties which probably fiir sur¬ 
pass m nurriher and beauty all that has been done by the garden¬ 
ing e.xpenmentalist. Florists are apt to complain of the mischief 
the bee does in disturbing their experiments and crossing siiecies 
which they wish to keep separate ; but tlicy Frget how'many of 
their choicest kinds, which are commonly spoken of as the ivork 
of chance, have m reality been bee-made, and that, where man 
Iructihes one blossom, the bee has worked upon ten thousand. 

It is certain, however, that the interest taken in bees 

Irora the earhest times, and which, judging from th(> number 
‘or books lately jmblished, is reviving among us with no coin- 
xnon force, lias arisen chiefly from the marked resemblance 
which their modes of life seem to bear to those of man. Re¬ 
move every hmciful theory and enthusiastic reverie, and there 
still remains an analogy far too curious to be satisfied witli a 
passing glance. (Jn the principle of ‘ nihil humani a me ali- 
enum, tl^^s approximation to human nature has ever made them 
favourites with their mastery And theirs is no hideous mimicry of 
man s follies and weaknesses, such as we sec in the monkey tribe, 
which to us has always ajipeared too much of a satire to afford un¬ 
alloyed amusement: their life is mther a serious matter-of-fact busi¬ 
ness, a likeness to the best and most rational of our manners and 
government, set about with motives so apparently identical with 
out oiyn, that mans pride has only been able to escape from »lie 
Ignominy ofallowing them a portion of his monopolized Kcason, liy 
assigning them a separate quality under the name of Instinct, 
i he^nlulosophers of old were not so jealous of man’s distinctive 
quality ; and considering how little at the best we know of what 
reasori is, and how; vain have been the: attempts to distinguish it 
rom instinct, there may be, after all, notwithstanding the c:onipla- 
cept smile of modern sciolists, as much truth, as certainly there is 
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poetry mid charity in Virgil, who could refer the complicated and 
wonderful economy of bees to nothing less than the dii'CCtii^spira- 
tion of the Divine Mind. ; 

Bees indeed seem to have claimed generally a greater interest 
from the ancients tlian they have ac(pilred in modern times. 
Dc Montford, who drew the portrait of the honey-lly’ in 1646, 
enumerates the authors on the same subject, up to his time, as 
between iv'e nnrl six hm^lred! Inhere are, to he sure, some 
apo('rypha[ names in tlic list—^rist^f-us, for instance—whose 
works were wholly unknown to Mr, Huish; a fact which will not 
surprise our readers when we introduce4iim as the son of Apollo, 
and the father of Actmon, the ‘ peeping I’om ’ of mythological 
scanrlaJ. Aristams himself '^as patron of bees aiid arch-bee- 
master; but no ridicule thrown on such a jumble of names must 
make us lorget the real scrvic<;s acliieved in this, as in every 
Ollier branch of knowledge, by the Eucyclopmdiast Aristotle— 
tlie pupil of him who is distinguished as the * Attic Bee;’ or the 
lite oi A ristoina'|hu.s, devoted to tins pursuit; or the enthusiasm 
of 1 lygiiius, who, more than 1800 years before Mr, Cotton, col¬ 
lected all the l>ee-pass:iges winch could be found scattered over 
the pages of an earli/^v artViuhty. (Col. ix. I 1.) 

Vario, Columella, and Pliny have each given in their 

contributions to the subject, and some notion may he formed of 
the minuteiK'Ss witli which they entered upon their researches * 
iroiri a i^assage in Columella, who, speaking of the origin of bees, 
says, that l^uhomerus malnlained that they were first jiroduced in 
tlurisland of Cos, Eutlironius in Mount Hyrnettus, and Nicander 
in (hete. And considering the obscurity of the subject and the 
rliscordnnt tlieorics of modern times, there is porhaps no branch 
ot natural history in which the ancients arrived at so much truth. 

J1 since tlic invention of printing ^authors can gravely relate 
stories of axi old woman who having placed a jiortion of the con¬ 
secrated elements at the entrance of a hee bive, presently saw 
the inmates busy in creating a shrine and altar of wax, with steeple 
and bolls to boot, and heard, if we remember rightly, something 
like the comraencement of an anthem*-—we really think that 
they should be charitably inclined to the older bee-authors, who 

believed 


* We saw lately published in a weekly newspaper the notes of a trio, in whicb^ie old 
Queen and two Prlrvcesses (of the hive) are the performers, tlie young laditfs earnestly 
begging to be allowed to take an airing, while the old duenna as detenninedly refuses. 
This apiarimi ‘Pray, goody, pleall to moderate ’ grows louder atid thicker, ‘ faster and 
fasten',’ till at lasttlie young folks, as might be expected, carry the day; ^ and what I 
can nearest liken it to,’ says the writer, ‘is a niaj» in a rather high note endeavouring 
to repeat, hi qufiver or crotchet time, the lettei M, with his lips constantly closed.’ 
Tiiis is a tolerably easy m^sic-lessou: let our readers try. The fact, liowever, is that 
all this music is originally derived from a curious old book—* The Feminine Mo- 
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believed that they gathered their young from flowers, and ballasted 
themselves with pebbles against the high winds.* 

VVc shall have occasion to show as we proceed how correct in 
the main the classical writers are on the subject of bees, compared 
M'ith other parts of natural history; but the book of all others to 
which the scholar will turn again and again with increased 
delight, is the fourth Ceorgic. This, the most beautiful portion 
of the most finished poem of Roman ^antiquity, is wholly devoted 
to our present subject; «and ^uch is the delightful manner in 
which it is treated, and so exquisite the little e])isodes intro¬ 
duced, that it would arf*pl;f repay (and this is saying a good 
deal) the most forgetful country gentleman to rub up his 
schoollx)y Latin, for the sole pleasure he would derive from 
the perusal. Wc need liavdly say that no bee-fancier will 
content himself with anything less than the original: he will 
there find the beauties of the poet far outbalancing the errors 
of the naturalist; and as even these may be useful to the learner 
—for there is no readier way of iinpartin^^ truth than by 
the correction of error—wc shall follow the subjet*! in some 
degree under the heads which Virgil has adopted, first intro¬ 
ducing our little friends in the mojfi> c,a»:rect character wdiich 
modern science has marked out for theVn. 


The 'masses’ of every hive consist of two kinds of bees, the 
wwkers and the drones. The first are undeveloped ieinales, the 
second are the males. Over these presides the mother of the 
hive, the queen-bee. The number of workers in a strong hive is 
above 15,000, and of drones about one to ten of tlles(^ This 
proportion, though seldom exact, is never very much exceedcMl o, 
fiillen short of. A single family, where swarming is prevented, 
will somelinres amount, according to Dr. Bevan, to 50,000 or 
60,000. In their wild stat^, if we may credit the quantity of 
honey said to be found, they must sometimes greatly exceed this 
number. 

' Sweet is the hum of bees,’ says Lord Byron; and those who 
have listened to this music in its full luxury, stretched upon some 
sunny bed of heather, where the perfume of the crushed thyme 


narchy, or th^ History of Bees,' by Charles nutler, of Magdalen (Oxford, 1C34) : at 
p. which work this ‘ Bees’ Madrigal’ may be found, with notes and words. Old 
Butler has been sadly rifled, without much thanks, by all succeeding bee-writers. He 
has written upon that exhaustive system adopted by learned writers of that time, so 
that nothing tliat was then known on the subject is oSnitted. Butler Intiyduced eight 
new letters—aspirates-—into the Englisli language, besides other eccentricities of ortho¬ 
graphy ; so that, altogether, his volume has a most outlandish look. 

* The latter mistake arose probably from the mason-bee, which carries sand’where- 
witlj to construct its nest. Fpr an account of the 145 varieties of English bees consult 
Kirby's ‘ Mo7iographia Apum AngUce.' 
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struggled with the faint smell of the bracken, can scarcely have 
failed to watch the little busy musician 

• 'with honey’d thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing/ 
too well to require a lengthened description of her ; how she flits 
from flower to flow^er Avith capricious fancy, not exhausting the 
sweets of any one spot, but, on the principle of ^ live and let live/ 
taking something lor herself, and yet leaving as much or more 
for the next comer, ])assmg1)y the jnst-o^eiiing and faded flowers, 
and deigning to notice not even one out of five tliat are full¬ 
blown, combining the philosophy of fthe^Epicurean and Eclectic; 
—or still more like some fastidious noble, on the grand *tour, 
with all the world before him, hurrying on in resiles^ haste from 
place to place, skimming over the surface or tasting the sweets 
ol society, carrying otF st>me memento from every spot he has 
lit upon, and yet leaiing plenty to b(^ gleaned by the next tra- 
Atdler, dawdling in one place he know's not why, vvliislving by 
another which w(uld luivc amply repaid his stay, and still pressing 
onwards as if in s^oarch of' something, he knows not what—thousrh 
he too often fails to carry home the same proportion of happiness 
as his compeer does of lu^u'y- 

‘ A bee among the floAiitis in spring/ says Paley, ' is one of the 
clicerfulest objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears tc^ 
be all enjoyment: so busy and so pleased ' 

The Drone may be known by tlio noise he makes. Hence his 
name. He has been the butt ot all who have ever written about 


bees, and is indeed a liye-word all the world over. No one can 
fail to hit off his character. He is the ‘ lazy yawning drone’ of 
Shakspeare. , The 


' Immunisqne sedens alicna ad pahula fucus ' * 
of Virgil. ^The drone,’ says Butler, Hs a gross, stingless bee, 
that spendeth his time in gluttony and idleness. For howsoever 
he brave it with his round velvet cap, his side gown, his full 
paunch, and his loud voice, yet is he but an idle companion, living 
by the sweat of others’ brows. He worketli not at all either at 
home or abroad, and yet spendeth as much as two labourers: 
y(tii shall never find his maw without a good drop of the purest 
nectar. In the heat of the day be flieth abroad, aloft, and about, 
and that with no small noise, as though he Avould do some^eat 
act; but it is only for his pleasure, and to get him a stomach, and 
then returns he presently to his cheer.' This is no bad portrait 

* wbo^ lias coiitbuncled their battles with their swaimiug, seems also to have 

made a Drone-kiijg. What else can this mean— 

* Ille horridus alter 

Desidiftj latnmque trahens inglorius alvum ’ ? 
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of tlie burly husband of the hive. He is a proper Sir John Fai- 
staff, a gross fat animal, cowardly, and given to deep potations. 
He c annot fail to be recognised by his broad bodj^and blunt tail 
and head, and the ^ bagpipe i’ the nose,’ He is never seen settling 
on flowers, except at the beginning of August, when he may some¬ 
times be met upon a late-blown rose, or some double flower that 
the workers rarely frequent, in a melancholy, musing state, as 'if 
prescient of the miserable fate that so soon awaits him. The 
occasion for so large a pr^>portion of ^ 


‘These lazy fathers"of the industrious hive ’ 
is yet an unsolved riddle> One author fancied them the water- 
carriers of the cominonweallli. Some have supposeti that tlie 
drones, sit, like hens, upon the eggs;"** in which case the hair on 
their tails would seem to serve the same purpose as the feather- 
breeches which Catherine of Russia had made for hcv ministers 
when she caused them as a punishment to hatch eggs in a large 
nest in the antechamber. But this is mere fancy, the earwig- 
being the only insect, according to Kirby and S| ence, that broods 
over its eggs. Dr. Bevan denies that they arf‘ uselul, or at least 
necessary, in keeping uj) the heat of the hiva* in breeding-time, 
which is the commonly received reasonfor their great numfuTs. 
Huber thought so large a ([uantity were required, that wdien the 
^queen takes her liymeneal flight she may be sure to meet with 
some in the upper regions of the air. Her embrace is said to be 
fatal. 

Last in our description, but 


‘ First of the throng, and foremost of the wliolc. 

One stands confest t)ic sovereign and the soul.’ 

This is the queen-bee. Her power was acknowledged before her 
sex was S^nown, for Greeks, Latins, and Arabs alvvay.s style her 
‘the king;’! and it may Ife thought an argument in favour of 
monarchical government, that the ‘ l}rant-(|uelling’ Athenians, 
and republican Romans who almost banisluHl the name with tlie 
blood of their kings, were forced to admit it to describe ‘ the first 
magistrate’ of this natural commonwealth. ‘ I'he queen,’ says 
our old author, ‘ is a fair and stately bee, differing from the vulgar 
both in shape and colour.’ And it is amusing that the most sober 
writers cannot speak of her without assigning her some of those 
stat^ attributes which we always connect with human sovereignty. 
BevM remarks that ‘ she is tlistinguishable from the rest of the 
society by a more measured movement,; ’ her body is more taper 

‘ By this time your bees sit,’— Evelyn's Cahndarfur Mari'h^ ^ When it has de¬ 
posited the eggs, it sits u})Oij them, aud cherishes them in the same manuer as a bird.’— 
ArMt Dictionary^ qmted hy Cotton, Progeniem ladosque fovent/— Georg, iv. 5(^. 
f 1^0 aboSliakspeare: ‘They have a king,’ —Ihnry Act 1., s. 2. 
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than that of the working-boo; her tvings shorter, for she has little 
occasion for flight; her legs—what would Queen Elizabeth, Avho 
would not hear even of royal stockings^ tliink of our pr(,*fanencss ? 
—her logs unturnistied with grooves, for she gathers no j)ollen; 
her proboscis short, for the honey comes to her, not she to the 
honey; her sting short and curved—for sting she has, though she 
seldom uses it. 


In addition to these, Huber and others have thought that they 

discerned certain black bees*in many hiv*^, but it is now generally 

allowed that these, if they exist atlill, are not a dilhirent species, 

but superannuated workers. f ^ 

Having ‘ caught our hare,^ got our stock of bees, the *noxt 

question is, where shall we place them ? and there is littlg to be 

added to V^irgiTs suggestions on this head. The be(i-house should 

(ace the south, witli a turn perhaps to the east, be protected from 

the nortli and ])revailing winds; not too far from tlic dwelling, lest 

th (7 beeonu^ shy of man, nor too near, lest tliey be interrujUed by 

Iiliu. l\o palhs should cross its entrance, no high trees or bushes 

intercept then* lioftieward flight. Vet, if placed in the centre of a 

treeless lawn, they would be apt in swarming to fly away altoge- 

tlier, so that Virgil rightly recommends tlic palm or some ever- 

gri'cn tree to overhang tlii^ hive. An{)ther of his injunctions, 

which no inoderu writer seems to notice, is to sprinkle some^ 

neigiihouring branch, where you wish them to hang, with honey 

anil swi^et herbs bruisiai. Those who liave been so often troubled 

by tlic inconvenient places on vvhicli swarms have settled*might 

do well to try the recommendation of the old Mantuan bee- 

«/ 

master. A quiet nook in low ground is better than an elevated 
situation : tiny liave then their uphill flight wdien their bodies 
arc unburdened, and an inclined plane to skim down ^hen they 
come home loaded with their hurd-c^rned treasure. Rogers, at 
whose 


^ cot beside the hill 

A bee-hive’s hum sliould soothe the ear,’ 
has supposetl the bee to be guided back to its hive by the recol¬ 
lection of the sweets it passed in its outward flight—a beautiful 
instance of the pleasures of Memory.’ 

‘ Who guides the patient pilgrim to her ceil? 

Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell? ^ 

With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied scents that charndd her as she fleiv ? 

Hail, Memory, haft ! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being’s glorious chain.* 

Whether this be the true solution or not, her return to her hive, so 
straight as it is, is very curious. We are convinced of the use of 
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bee-houses' as a protection for the hives, though they are dis¬ 
approved of by many modern writers. They ser\'e to moderate 
the Temperature in winter and summer^ and screen the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hive in rough weather. Dr. Bevan says :— 

‘ Exceptiiig in peculiarly sheltered nooks, an apiary would not he 
well situated near a great river, nor in the neighbourhood of the sea, as 
in windy weather the bees would be in danger of drowning from being 

blown into the water.Yet it should not be far from a rivulet or 

spring; such streams as glide gently aver pebbles are the most desi¬ 
rable, as these afford a vrfiicty ,of resting-places for the bees to alight 
upon.’ (This is almost a translation of VirgiTs ‘ In medium, sen stabit 
iners^’ &c.) ‘AVater is most iihportant to them, particularly in tlie early 
part of the season. Let shallow troughs, therefore, never be neglected 
to be set ncajr the hives, if no natural stream is at hand/ 

It seems that bees, like men, require a certain quantity of saline 
matter for their health. ‘ In the Isle of Wight the people have a 
notion that every bee goes down to sea to drink tw^ce a-day; 
and they are certainly seen to drink at the farmyard pool— 

‘ the gilded puddli 
That beasts would cough at ’— 

when clearer water is near. Following the example of our 
modern graziers, a small lump of vi^^k-salt might be a useful 
medicine-chest for our winged stock." Foul smells and loud 
vioises have alw^ays been thought annoying to bees, and lienee it is , 
deemed advisable never to place the hives in the neighbourhood 
of forgoes, pigsties, and the like. \ irgll even fancied that they 
dislik^ the neighbourhood of an echo: but upon this Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, remarks:— 

‘ This wild and fanciful assertion will hardly be admitted by the phi¬ 
losophers of these da 3 ^s, especially as they all now seem agreed that in¬ 
sects are not furnished with any organs of heating at all. But if it 
should he urged that, though nhey cannot hear, yet perhaps they may 
feel the repercussion of sounds, I grant it is possible they may. Yet 
that these impressions are distasteful or hurtful I deny, because bees, in 
good summers, thrive well in my outlet, where the echoes are very 
strong ; for this village is another Anathoth, a place of responses or echoes. 
Besides, it does nol appear from cx])eriment that bees are in any way 
capable of being affected by sounds ; for I have often tried my own with 
a large speaking-trumpet held close to their hives, and with such an ex¬ 
ertion of voice as would have hailed a ship at the distance of a mile, and 
sfiH4^ese insects pursued their various employmtats undisturbed, and 
without sbbwing the least sensibility or resentment/*_ 

Of Gilbert White—who by the way was not' jftrson of the parish, ’ but continued 
a Fellow of Oriel till his death—all that could be heard at the scene of his researches 
by a late diligent inquirer was, that * he was a still, quiet body, and that there was not 
a bit of harm in him/ And such is the fame of a man the power of whose writings 
has immortali zed an obscure village and a tortoise—“for who has not heard of ‘ Ti¬ 
mothy'’f-^as long as the English Iftiiguag® lives ! 

N ext 
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Next to the situation of the hh'e is the consideration of the 
bees’ pasturage. When there is plenty of the white Dutch clover^ 
sometimes called honeysuckle, it is sure to be a ggod honey-yt^. 
Tiie red clover is too deep for the proboscis of the common bee, 
and is therefore not so useful to them as is generally thought. 
Many lists have been made of bee-flowers, and of such as should 
be planted round the apiary. Mignionette, and borage, and 
rosemary, and bugloss, and lavender, the crocus for the early 
spring, and the ivy flowers f(^ the late autumn, might help to 
furnish a very pretty bee-garden; <and the lime and liquid 
amber, the horse-chestnut, and the sallow would be the best 
trees to plant around. Dr. Bevan makes a very good sugges¬ 
tion, that lemon-thyme should be used as an edging for garden- 
walks and flower-])eds, instead of box, thrift, or daisicS. That 
any material good, however, can be done to a large colony by 
the few plants that, under the most favourable circumstances, 
(‘an be sown around a bee-house is of course out of the ques¬ 
tion, The bee is foo much of a roamer to take pleasure in 
trim gardens. It is#the wild tracts of heath and furze, the broad 
acres of bean-delds oud buck-wheat, the lime avenues, the hedge¬ 
row floAvers, and the clover meadows, that furnish his haunts and 
dll his cell. Still it may bTj ^seful for the young and \veak bees 
to have food as near as possible to their home, and to those who 
wish to watch their habits a plot of bcie-flowers is indispensable; * 

and we know not the bee that could refuse the following beautiful 
invitation by Professor Smythe :— 

^ Thou cheerful Bee! come, freely come, 

And travel round my -woodbine bower! 

Delight me with thy wandering hum. 

And rouse me from my musing hour : n 

Oil! try no more those tedious fields. 

Come, taste the sweets my garden yields: 

The treasures of each blooming mine. 

The bud, the blossom,—all are thine.’ 

Pliny bids us plant thyme and apiaster, violets, roses, and lilies. 
Columella, who, contrary to all other authority, says that limes are 
hurtful, advises cytisus, rosemary, and the evergreen pine. That 
the prevalent flower of a district will flavour the honey is certain. 
The delicious honey of the Isle of Bourbon will taste for years of 
the orange-blossoms, from which, we believe, it is gathered, and ofu.. 
opening a bottle of it the room will be filled with the perfume. 
The same is the case with tiie honey of Malta. Corsican honey 
is said to be flavoured by the box-tree, and we have heard of 
honey being rendered useless which was gathered in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of onion-fields. No one who has kept bees in the 

neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of a wild common can fail to have remarked its 
superior flavour and bouquet. The wild rosemary that abounds 
the neighbourhood of Narbonne gives the high flavour for 
which the honey of that district is so renowned. But the plant 
the most celebrated for this quality is the classic and far-famed 
thyme of Mount Hymettus, the Satureia capitata of botanists. 
This, we are assured by Pliny, was transplanted from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Athens into the gardens of the Roman bee-keepers, 
but they failed to import with it the flavour of the IIymc?ttic honey; 
for the exiled plant, which,r according to this author, never flou¬ 
rished but in the neighbqui'hood of the ocean, languishcil for the 
ba^rren rocks of Attica and the native breezes of its ^ own blue 
sea.’ And tbe honey of the Hymettus has not departed with the 
other glories of old Greece, though its flavour and aroma are said 
to be surpassed by that of neighbouring localities once famous 
from other causes. While the silver-mines of Laurium are closed, 
and no workman’s steel rings in the marble-cjuarries of the l^cm- 
telicus, the hum of five thousand bee-hivesKs still Ijeard among 
the thyme, the cistus, and the lavender wh’ch yet clothe these 
hills. ^ The Cecropian bees/ says C. Wordsworth, ‘'have sur¬ 
vived all the revolutions wliich have changed the features and 
uprooted the population of Atticf^r'*'^ though the defile of I'her- 
mopylas has become a swampy plain, and the bed of the Ce- 
phisus is laid dry, this one feature of the c^ountry has remained 
unaltered :— 

‘ And still his honey’d store Hymettus yields. 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 

The free-born wanderer of thy mountain-air.’ 

The honey here collected used to be reserved for the especial 
eating qf the archbishop of the district, and few travell(?rs could 
even get a taste of it, Jjuch was the case a few years ago; we 
presume the purchase of the Hymettus by a countryman of ours, 
Mr. Bracebridgo, who has also built him a villa there, must have 
tended to abolisli the episcopal monopoly. 

: it has been often discussed whether a country can be over¬ 
stocked with bees; we believe this is quite as certain as that it 
may be over-peopled and over-manufactured. But that this is 
not yet the case with regard to Britain, as far at least as bees are 
concerned, we feel equally sure. Of course it is impossible to 
^v.IjMiiertain what number of acres is sufficient for the support of 
a single Irive, so much depending on the season and the nature 
of the herbage; but, nevertheless, rin Bavaria only a certain 
number of hives is allowed to be kept> and these must be 
brought to an establishment under the charge of a skilful apiarian, 
ej^li station being four miles ajmrt, and containing 150 hives. 
:■ ' This 
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This is centralization and red-tapery witli a vengeance ! A story 
is told that in a village in Germany where the number of hives 
kept was regulated by law, a bad season had nevertheless prdv^ 
that the place was overstocked from the great weakness of all the 
stalls in the neIghbourho<xi. There was but one exception. 
This was the hive of an old man, who was generally set down as 
being no wiser than his neighbours, and this perhaps all the more 
because he was very observant of the habits of his little friends, 
as well as careful in harvesting^is much honey as he could. But 
how' came his hive to prosper when all the rest were falling off? 
His cottage was no nearer the pjisture. « He certainly must have 
bewitched his neighbours' hives, or made ^no canny' bargain 
for his own. Many were the whisperings and great the sus- 
picnous that no good would come of the gaffer’s hoifey tkus 
mysteriously obtained. The old man bore all these surmises 
patiently ; the honey-harvest came round, and when he liad stored 
away just ^double what any of the rest had saved, he called his 
friends and neighbours together, took them into his garden and 
said—‘ If you had bt«n more charitable in your opinions, I would 
have told you my secret before— 

Tiiis is the only witchcraft I liave used :— 
and lie pointed to the indinaTiv>*ii of his hives—one degree more to 
the east than was generally adopted. The conjuration was soon 
cleared up ; the sun cam<5 upon his hives an hour or two sooner 
by this movement, and his bees were up and stirring, and had 
secured a large share of the morning’s honey, before his neigh¬ 
bours’ bees bad roused themselves for the day. Mr. Cotton, who 
gives the outline of the story which we have ventured to fill up, 
quotes tlie proverb that ‘ early birds pick up most worms,’ and 
draws the prai^tical moral, in which we heartily concur, tlmt your 
bedroom-window should always, if possible, face the east. 

In an arable country, with little waste land and good farming, 
very tew stocks can be supported; and this has led some enthusi¬ 
astic bee-masters to regret the advancement of agriculture, 
and the consequent decrease of wild flowers—or weeds, accord¬ 
ing to the eye that views them—and the enclosure of wastes and 
comijions,'*' Even a very .short distance will make a great differ¬ 
ence 

•“ y, ■vri « . 11 I IM 1^1 < n 1^ ■ — I « • •!« I ...•»• I I , I,dll Itf*.I# 

Wc can haitlly ask, much les^ expect, heUge-sitie swards sltould be made 
broader, and corn-fields be left uuweeded, and the ploughshare be stayed, for the saf^ 
ot the i>co; but we do fwddly enter pur protest against flie enclosure and planting of her 
best pasturage—our wild heath-grcmiijjg. And not for her sake only, but lest the taste, 
health, or pleasure of the proprietor himself should suiffer any detritpent. I^ore stre¬ 
nuous advocates for planting than ourselves exist not. Tlie dictum of the great Master 
of the North, * Be aye sticking in , a tree, Jock, if will be growing while ye are slpep* 
ing ’~-put fortli in the * Heart of Mid Lothian,’ and repeated’^ by bun pr our Joumak 
—has been the jwent of many a fair plantation, and may it produce mariy more ! But 

there 
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ence in the amount of honej collected. We know of an Instance 
where a bee-keeper at Carshalton in Surrey, suspecting, from the 
ft^hting of his,bees and other signs, that there was not pasturage 
enough in the immediate neighbourhood, conveyed away one of 
his lightest and most worthless hives, and hid it in the Wood- 
mansterne furzes, a distance of about a mile and a half. Fortu¬ 
nately it lay there undiscovered, and on removing it home he 
found that it had become one of his heaviest hives. We men¬ 
tion this as a case coming undef our own knowledge, because 
a late writer, who has shot/n rather a w^aspish disposition in his 
attacks on Mr. Cotton’s v^ystem, seems to question not only the 
advantage, but the practicability of the transportation of hives 
altogether. But the fact is, that in the north of England and in 
Scotland, where there are large tracts of heather-land apart from 
any habitation, nothing is more common than for the bee-maslcrs 
of the towns and villages to submit their hives during tlic honey 
season to the care of the shepherd of the district. '♦Abf)ut six 
miles from Edinburgh,’ says Dr. Bevan, "atJ the foot of one of 
the Pentland Hills, stands Logan House, ^supposed to be the 
residence of the Sir William Worthy celebrated by Allan 
Ramsay in his Gentle Shepherd.” The house is at present 
occupied by a shepherd, who alSfmt tlfe beginning of y\ugust 
receives about a hundred bee-hives from liis neighbours resident 
* beyond the hills, that the bees may gather honey from the 
luxuriant blossoms of the mountain-heather.’ Mr. Cotton saw a 
man in Germany who had 200 stocks, which he managed to keep 
all rich by changing their places as soon as the honey-season varied. 
'Sometimes he sends them to. the moors, sometimes to the 
meadoAvs, sometimes to the forest, and sometimes U) the hills/ 
He alsc speaks of it being no uncommon sight in Switzerland to 
see a man journeying wiuh a bee-hive at his back. 

There is something very interesting and Arcadian in this lead- 


tliereare nish beariug commons, and ragged banks of gravel, and unfractable clay-knds, 
and hassocky nooks, enough and to spare, tlie fit subjects for new plaiitations, without 
encroaching upon our ‘ thymy downs ’ and heather hills. The land of the mountain 
and the flood may indeed afford from her very riches in this respect to spare some of 
her characteristic acres of * bonny blooming heatherand there are parts of the northern 
and midland counties of England that can equally endure the sacrifice;—hut s{)are— 
oh, spare—to spread the <lamp sickly atmosphere of a crowded plantation over the few 
free, bracing, breezy heath-grounds Avhich the south can boast of.—Such a Uftle range 

in Surrey, lying between Addington and Coombe, now sadly en¬ 
croached upon by belts and palings since oUr boyhood days. Only let a man once 
know what 7 ^^ summer's evening stroll over such a;hill, as it ‘sleeps in moonlight 
luxury/him but once have tasted the^lry, fresh, and balmy air of such a 
pebbly .bank of heath, without a tree, Save perhaps a few pines, Vithin a mile arourjd, 
when all the valley and the woodland beluw are wet with dew and dank with foliage,— 
say whether su<di an expanse can be well exchanged for any conceivable ad- 
9^ thicket or groi^e. 

. .'X'v?.--'" . . ’ . , ■ ■■ V 4'‘' , 
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ing of the bees out to pasture^ and it deserves more attention than 
it has yet met with in this country. The transportation we hava 
hitherto spoken of is only to a short distance and on a small 
scale; but in Germany travelling caravans of these little wild- 
beasts maj^ be met with, which sometimes make a journey of 
thirty miles, taking four days to perform it. There is nothing 
new in this transmigration, for Columella tells us that the inha¬ 
bitants of Achaia sent their hi^es into Attica to benefit by the 
later-blowing flowers. The most pleasing «plcture, however, of 
all is that of the floating bee-houses of the Nile, mentioned by 
old and modern writers, and thus described hy Dr. Bevan :— 

‘ In Lower Egypt, where the flower-harvest is not so early by several 
weeks as in the upper districts of that country, this practice c^f trans¬ 
portation is carried on to a considerable extent. About tbe end of 
October the hives, after being collected together from the diflerent vil¬ 
lages, and conveyed up tbe Nile, marked and numbered by the indi¬ 
viduals to whom they belong, are heaped pyramidally upon the boats 
pre})ared to receive them, which, floating gradually down the river, and 
stopping at certain stagts of their passage, remain there a longer or a 
shorter time, according to the produce which is afforded by tbe surround¬ 
ing country. After travelling three months in this manner, the bees, 
having culled tbe perfumes Df th? Orange-flowers of the Said, the essence 
of roses of the Faicum, the treasures of the Arabian jessamine, and a 
variety of flowers, are brought back about the beginning of February to 
the places from which they have been carried. The productiveness of 
the flowers at each respective stage is ascertained by the gradual descent 
of the boats in the water, and which is probably noted by a scale of 
measurement. This industry procures for the Egyptians delicious 
honey and abundance of bees’-wax. The proprietors, in return, pay 
the boatmen a recompense proportioned to the number of hives which 
have thus been carried about from one extremity of Egypt to thetother/ 
~p. 233. * 

Such a convoy of 4000 hives was seen by Niebuhr on the Nile, 
between Cairo and Damietta. An equally pleasing account is 
given by Mr. Cotton of the practice in France :— 

‘ In France they put their hives in a boat, some hundreds together, 
which floats down the stream by night, and stops by day. The bees go 
out imthe morning, return in the evening; and when they are all back 
and quiet, ou the boat floats. I have heard they come home to the ring^ 
ing of a bell, but I believe they would come home just the same, whether 
the bell rings or no.*—p, 89. 

' I should like/ he continues, ' to See this tried on the Tharnes, 
for no river has more bee-foo(t ip spring; meadows, clover, b|ans, 
and lime-trees, in different places and times, for summer/ 

Happy bees, whose masters are good enougfl to give them sq 
delightful a treat! We can fancy no more pleasing sight/except 

it 
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it be the omnibuses full of school-children that one sometimes 
^ees on a fine summer’s day making for the hills of Hampstead 
or Norwood. 

Connected with their transmigration is the question of the 
extent of their flight. We believe that two miles maybe con¬ 
sidered as the radius of the circle of their ordinary range, though 
circumstances will occasionally drive them at least a mile more. 
We have read somewhere of a pian who kept bees at the toj> of 
his house in Holborn, and wishing to find out where they pas¬ 
tured, he sprinkled them all with a red powder as they came out 
of the hive in the incrnKig. Away he liied to JIampstead, think- 
*ing it the best bee-pasture at hand, and wliat was his delight at 
boholc^ng among the multitudes of busy bees that he found there 
some of his own little fellows which he had ^incarnadined’ in the 
morning ! The apiary of Bonner, a great bee-observer, was 
situated in a garret in the centre of Glasgow; and that of Mr, 
Payne, the author of the ‘ Bee-Keeper’s ^iuide’—a very useful 
and practical book, because short and simple—is in the middle of 
a large town. 

Judging from the sweep that bees take by the side of a railroad 
train in motion, wo should set dovvj^ their ])ace about thirty miles 
an hour. This would give them four minutes to reach the ex¬ 
tremity of their common range. A bee makes several jourgeys 
from and to the hive in a day; and Huish remarked tliat a 
honey-gathering bee was absent about thirty-five minutes, and a 
pollen-collector about half that lime. The pollen or farina of 
ilowei'S is doubtless mmdi more plentiful and accessible than the 
honey. The same writer observed bees on the Isle of May, at 
the entrance of the Frith of Forth^ though there was no hive 
kept Snthe island, which is distant four miles from the mainland. 
This is an amazing strcftch of flight, considering the element over 
Avhich they have to fly, the risk of finding food w^hen they land, 
and the load they have to return with, if successful. Were they 
not wild bees of the island ? 

In speaking of the food of bees, we must not omit the Honey- 
^dew. This shining, gummy substance must have been often 
noticed in hot weather on the leaves of the lime and oak by the 
most incurious observer. The ancients considered it either as a 
deposition of the atmosphere or an exudation from the leaves of 
trees; for to these opinions the ^aerii mellis coelestia dona, and 
^ quercus sudabunt roScida mella,’ of Virgil seem to refer. Gilbert 
Wln^e held the singular notion that it was the effluvia of flowers 
evaporated and drawn into the atmosphere by the heat of the 
. W and then falling down again in the night with the dews 

^^hat entangle them. Its origin is certainly one of those vexed 
' questions, 
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(jixestions, which, like that of ‘ fairy vir^s,’ yet require further 
light for a satisfactory explanation. At present it is impossible 
to reconcile the discrepancy in the observations of naturalists/some 
actually asserting that they have seen showers of it falling. To 
adjust the most common opinions, it is now generally admitted 
that there are two sources, if not two kinds; one being a secretion 
from the leaves of certain plants, the other a secretion from the 
body of an insect. Those little green insects, the aphides, which 
we commonly call blight, are almost always observed to accom¬ 
pany any large deposition of Honey-clew, and are said to have 
the ])owcr of jerking it to a great distafice* The subject at the 
present moment is attracting great attention among our naturalists, 
and it is probable tl)at the clash of opinions will bring opt some¬ 
thing very tioar the truth. That the aphides do secrete a saccharine 
fluid has been long known, and the bees are not their only fellow- 
insects who are fond of it. Their presence produces a land of milk 
and horu'y to the ant|, who follow them whereyer they appear, and 
actuallv herd them like cows and milk them !* 

Much lias been \fritten upon the poisonous effects of certain 
plants, sometimes upon the honey, sometimes upon the bees 
themselves. Ev^ery schoolb 4 w must remember the account given 
by Xenophon of the; eflect produced upon the Ten Thousand 
by the honey in the neighbourhood of Trebizond. The sol¬ 
diers suffered in proportion to the quantity they had eatert; 
some seemed drunken, some mad, and some even died the same 

VVliat follows is from llie delightful ^ Introduction to Kntoniology' by Kirby and 
Spence. ‘The lovea of t}\e ants and the aphides have been long celebrated; and that 
there is a connection between them you may at any time, in the proper season, convince 
yourself; for you will always lind the former very busy on those trees and plants on 
which tiie latter al)ouud ; and, if you examine more closely, you will discovei^that their 
object, in thus attending upon them is to obtain the saccharine fluid—which may well 
be denominated their milk—that they secrete. .... ^his, however, is the least of their 
faletits, for they absolutely possess the art of making them yield it at their pleasure ; or, 
in other words, of milking them. On this occasion their antennae are their Angers; with 
these they jiat the abdomen of the aphis, on each side alternately, moving them very 
briskly; a little drop of fluid immediately appears, which the ant takes in its mouth. 
When it has rnilliod one it proceeds to another, and so on till, being satiated, it returns 
to the nest. But you are not arrived at the most singular part of this history,—that 
the anb make a property of these cows, for the possession of which they contend with 
great4nirnestuess, and use every means to keep them to themselves. Sometime* they 
seem to claim a righl. to the aphides that inhabit the branches of a tree or the stalks of a 
plant; and if stranger-ants attempt to share theif treasure with them, they endeavour 
to drive them away, and may be seen running about in a great bustle, aud ^eicbibittUff 
every symptom of inquietude and anger. Sometimes, to rescue them from^ their nva^ 
they take their aphides in their mouth: they generally keep guard round th^m, and. 
when the branch is conveniently situa^d they have recourse to an expedient iltill more 
effectual to keep off interlopers—^tbey «»iclose it in a tube of eartli or other ma$;eirial*, 
and thus confine them in altind of padfiock near their nest, atid often communicating 
with W How much of this is fanciful we must leave our readers to determine by their 
own obaervatunis; but let no man think he knows how to en|oy file coimtry who has 
not studied the volumes of Kiirby and Spence. 
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day. (Anab. Iv. 8.) This quality in the honey has been referred 
^ Pliny and others to the poisonous nature of the rhododendron, 
which abounds in those parts; but from inquiries which we have 
made at Dropmore, and other spots abounding with this shrub, we 
cannot learn that any difference is perceived in the honey of those 
districts, or indeed that the common bee is ever seen to settle on 
its flowers. If the Kalinia latifolia be a native of Pontus, the 
danger is more likely to have arisen from that source, the honey 
derived from which ias been known to prove fatal in several 
inst^ces in America. 

One remarkable ^.rcAinstance about bees is the number of 
commodities of which they are either the collectors or confec¬ 
tioners. ^ Besides honey and wax, there are two other distinct sub¬ 
stances which they gather, bee-bread and propolis. 

Before we knew better, we thought, probably with most of our 
readers, when we saw a bee ‘ tolling from every flower the virtu¬ 
ous sweets,’ with his legs full of the dust of ^the stamens, that he 
was hurrying home with the wax to build his cell, or at least with 
the material wherewith to make that wax. We thought of Titania 
and her fairies, who ‘for night tapers crop their waxen thighs,’ 
and many other pretty things that p^^'^ts have said and sung about 
them ; or if in a more prosaic mood, we at least conceived tliat, if 
^ not furnishing*' fairy candles, they were laying the foundation for 
what Sir F. Trench calls ‘the gentleman’s light.’ No such 
thing. Their hollow legs were filled with the pollen or farina 
of flowers, which has nothing whatever to do with the composi¬ 
tion of wax, but constitutes tlie ambrosia of the hive—as honey 
does its nectar—their bee-bread, or rather, we should say, bee- 
pap, for it is entirely reserved for the use of their little ones. Old 
Butler^had so long ago remarked that ‘ when they gather abun¬ 
dance of this stuff (polleti) they have never the more wax : when 
they make most wax, they gather none of this,’ In fact they store 
it up as food for the embryo bees, collecting from thirty to sixty 
pounds of it in a season ; and in this matter alone they seem to 
be ‘ unthrift of their sweets,’ and to want that shrewdness which 
never else fails them, for they often, like certain over-careful 
housewives with their preserves, store away more than they can 
use, which, in its decomposition, becomes to them a sore trouble 
- and annoyance. They are said always to keep to one kmd of 
TloWer in collecting it, and the light red colour of it jvill often 
' detect them as the riflers of the mignionette-bed; but we have 
seexi them late in the season with layers^ of different colours, and 
sometimes their whole body sprinkled with itjt for they will at 
times and revel in a flower like a donkey on a dusty road, 
i Whence, then, comes the wax? It is elaborated by the bee itself 
■ - ■■ ■,*. from 
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froHi the lionej by a chemistry beyond the ken of either Faraday 
or Liebig, being exuded in small scales from between the armour- 
like folds of their body. This was noticed almost contemporan^ 
oUsly by John Hunter and Huber, and confirmed by the most 
conclusive experiments of the latter. A legal friend, to whom we 
are indebted for much of our bee-law, thus records his owm ob¬ 
servation :—‘ I have often watched these fellows, hanging appa¬ 
rently torpid, after, as I think, a plentiful meal. Suddenly they 
make their whole persons vibrate like the prong of a tuning- 
fork : you cannot see their outline. TJiis is*a signal for one of the 
wax-collectors to run up quickly and fjimble the lately-agitated 
gentleman with the instruments with whiclt they hold the wai^; 
and after collecting the scales, they hasten to mould them into 
the comb.’ What would our bon-vivans give if they could thus, 
at their pleasure, shake off the effects of a Goldsmiths’-Hall din- 
mu- in the shape of a temporary fit of gout and chalk-stones ? 

Many in their schoolboy days, though we aver ourselves to be 
guiltless, having too tiften followed Titania’s advice, and 

‘ Houeytbags stolen from tlie huinblc-bec,’ 

need not to have much told them of how they carry about them 
their liquid ncf^tar. ‘ Kill ^ne,’ says Bottom to Cobweb, ‘ a red- 
hipped humble-bee on the top of a thistle, and, good monsieur, 
bring me the honey-bag.’ They never swarm without a good 
stock of honey in their inside, to enable them to make a fair start 
in their new housekeejiing. The honey which they sip from the 
nectaries of the flowers probably undergoes some change, though 
it is but a slight one, before it is deposited in the cells. It was 
formerly considered a balm for all ills, though now deemed 
anything lint w-holesome when eaten in large eprantities. The 
followirig are some of its virtues, besides others which r»e omit, 
given by Butler. It is only wonderfui that our grandfathers, 
living ih the midst of such an universal medicine, should have 
ever died. 

* Honey cutteth and castctli up flegmatic matter, and therefore sharp- 
eneth the stomachs of them which by reason thereof have Ijttlc appetite : 
it purgeth those things which hurt the clearness of the eyes; it 
nouwsheth very much; it breedeth good blood; it stirreth up and 
preserveth natural heat, and prolongeth old age: it keepeth all things 
uncomipt which are put into it; and therefore physicians do temper 
therewith such medicines as they mean to keep long; yea tha bodya 
of the dead, being embalmed with honey, have been thereby preserved 
from putrefaction,’^&c. &c. • 

The fourth product of the bee is propolis, or which we shall 
rather call bee-gum. It is at once the glue and varnish of their 
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carpentry. With this resinous substance* (quite distinct from 
wax) they fix their combs to the sides and roof, fasten the hives 
the stand, stop up crevices, varnish the cell-work ot their 
combs, and embalm any dead or noxious animal that they catch 
within their hive: 

‘ Caulk every chink where rushing winds may roar, 

And seal their circling ramparts to the floor.’— Evans.^ 

Bees may often be seen settling on the bark of the fir, the 
gummy leaf of the hollyhock, or on the—we dare not use Horace 
Walpole’s expression—varnished bud of the horse-chestnut. I hey 
are then collecting neithyy bread nor honey, but gum for the pur¬ 
poses above mentiondU. Huish mentions a case of their coating 
over a dead mouse within the liive with this gum, thus rendering 
thefr heme proof against any impure effluvium; but they were 
much more cunning with a snail, which they sealed down, only 
round the edyc of the shell, thus fixing him as a standing joke, 
a laughing-stock, a living mummy (for a snail, though excluded 
from air, would not die), so that he who h&l heretofore carried 
his own house was now made his ow n monuj^ent. 

As one of the indirect products of the bee we must not forget 
Mead, the Metheglin I of Shakspeare and Dryden. It was the 
drink of the anlient Britons and Noisemcu, and filled the skull- 
cups in the Feast of Shells in the Hall of Odin. In such esteem 
was it held, tliat one of the old Welsh laws ran thus: ‘ There are 
three things in court \vhich must be communicated to the king 
before they arc made known to any other person:—1st. Every 
sentence of the Judge. 2nd. Every new song. 3rd. Every cask 
of Mead.’ Queen Bess was so fond of it, that she had some made 
for her own especial drinking every year; and Butler, who draws 
a distli^ctlon between Mead and Metheglin, making Hydroinel 
the generic term, gives a.luculent receipt for the latter and better 
drink, the same used by our renowned Queen Elizabeth of 
ha])py memory.’ The Romans softened their wine sometimes with 
honey (Geory. iv., 102.), sometimes with mead—mulso. (Hor., 
1. 2, 4, 24.) 

‘ The good bee,’ says More, ‘ as other good people, hath 
many bad enemies;’ and though opinions and systems of manage¬ 
ment have changed, the bees’ enemies have remained much the 
same from the time of .Aristotle. Beetles, moths, hornets, wasps. 



* As a further proof of tlie ttiiuute attention with which the ancients studied bees, 
tile Greeks had three names at least for the different qualities of tliis substance :— 
'f KtfAfMxrti'y and 

f The derivatmn of this word, which one would rather expect to be Celtic or 
Scandinavian, is very plausible, if not true, from the Greek: 

spiders. 
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spiders, snails, ants, mice, birds, lizards, and toads, will all seek the 
hives, either for the warmth they had there, or oltener for the bees, 
and, more frequently still, for the honey. The wax-moth is a 
plague, and when once a hive is infested with it, nothing effectual 
is to be done bat by removing the bees altogether into a new 
domicile, Huish tells of an old lady, who, thinking to catch the 
moths, illuminated her garden and bee-house at night with flam¬ 
beaux-—the only result of which w^as that, instead of trapping th'e 
marauders, she burnt her owi^ bees, who came out in great con¬ 
fusion to see what was the matter. The gwat death’s-head moth 
{Sphinx atropiXs)y occasionally found in^considerable numbers in 
our potuto-Iields—the cause of so much alatrn wherever its awfyl 
note and badge are heard and seen—^was noticed first by Huber as 
a terrible enemy to bees. It was against the ravages^ of 'this 
mealy monster that the bees were supposed to erect those fortifi¬ 
cations, the description and actual drawing of which by Huber 
threw at one time so much doubt on his other statements. He 
speaks of bastions, i*itersecting arcades, and gateways masked by 
walls in front, so that their constructors ^ pass from the part of 
sirnjile soldiers to that of engineers.’ Few subsequent observers * 
have, wo believe, detected the counterscarps of these miniature 
Vaubans, but as it is certaift that they will contract their entrance 
against the cold of winter, it seems little incredible that they 
should ])Ut in jrractice the same expedient when other necessities • 
call for it ; and to style such conglomerations of wax and propolis 
bastioiis, and baitlcmcnls, and glacis, is no more unpardonable 
stietch of tlie imagination than to speak of their queens and sen¬ 
tinels. 

An old toad may be sometimes seen sitting under a hive, and 
waiting to seize on such as, coming home loaded with the^r spoil, 
accidentally fall to the ground. We can hardly fancy this odious 
reptile in a more provoking position. Tomtits, which are called 
bee-biters in Hampshire, are said to tap at the hive, and then snap 
up the testy inmates W'ho come out to see what it is all about: if 
birds chuckle as well as chirp, we can fancy the delight of this 
mischievous little ne’er-do-good at the success of his larh The 
swallow is an enemy of old standing, as w^e may learn from the 
vers(^s of Euenus, prettily translated by Merivale : 

‘ Attic n^rtiden, honey-fed, 

Chirping warbler, bear’st away 

* The ever-amushig Mr. Jesse says, ‘ I have now in my possession a vegnlar forti- 
ficatioii made of pro]>oli8, which my 4ees placed at the entrance of their hive, to enable 
them the better to protect Vheniselves from the wasps .’—OlGaninySy vol. i., p. 24. It 
may have been with some such idea that the Greeks gave the name ‘ propolis,’‘out¬ 
work,’ to the principal material with which they construct these barricades } and Virgil 
has ‘mniiire favos.’ Did Bpon allude to this in his ‘fragrant fortressf 
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Thou the busy buzzing bee 
To thy callow brood a prey? 

Warbler thou, a warbler seize ! 

Winged, one with lovely wings! 

Guest thyself, by summer brought, 

Yellow guest, whom summer brings! ’ 

Many are the fables and stories of the bear and the bees, and 
the love he has for honey. One, not so well known, we extract 

from Butler. The contcur is one Demetrius, a Muscovite am- 
biissador sent to RoinV?. 

‘ A iieiglibour of mine,’ v.aith he, ‘searching in the woods for honey, 
slipt down into a great Tiollow treej and there sunk into a lake of honey 
up to the breast: where—wlien lie had stuck fast two days, calling and 
crying out in vain for help (because nobody in the meanwhile came 
nigh that solitary place)—at length, when he was out of all hope of 
life, he vvtis strangely delivered l)y the means of a great bear, which 
-coming thitlicr aliout the same business that he did, and smelling tlie 
honey (stirred witli his striving), clambered up to the top of the tree, 
and thence began to let himself down backward into it. The man be¬ 
thinking himself, and knowing that the worst was but death (which in 
that place he was sure off), beclipt the bear fast with both his hands 
about the loins, and witliall made an outcry as loud as lie could. The 
bear, being thus suddenly aflrighted (wlfat with the handlimr and what 
with the noise), made up again with all speed possible; the" man held, 
and the bear pulled until with main force he had drawn Dun out of 
the mire; and then being let go, away he trots, more afeard than hurt, 
leaving the smeared swain in a joyful iaox.'—Butler, p. 11,5. 

The bear, from bis love of honey, acts as a jKuntcr to the bee- 
hunters ol the North, who note the hollow trees which he fre¬ 
quents and rubs against, knowing tliereb-y that they contain honey. 

‘ 1 h<; b^ars, said a bee-hunter to Washington Irving, ‘ is the know- 
ingest varmint for finding out a bee-tree in the world. Tliey ’ll 
gnaw for days together ;it the trunk till they make a hole big 

enough to get in their ])aws, and then they ’ll haul out the honey, 
bees and all.’ 

Wasps are sad depredators upon bees, and require to be 
gu.wdcd against. Tlie large mother-wasp, which is often observed 
quite early in the sj>ring, and which common pcojile call a hornet, 
should always be destroyed, as it is the parent of a whole swarm’ 
In many places the gardeners will give sixpence a-piece for their 
destruction, and bee-masters should not refuse at least an equal 
amount of head-money. These brazen-mailed invaders take 
good care never to attack any but ;j, weak hive; here they very 
soon make themselves at home, and walk in and out in the most 
cool, amusing manner possible. As an instance of the extent 
to which their intrusion may be carried, there was sent to the 
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Entomological Society, m July last, a very comiiletc wasps’-nest. 
iound in the interior of a bee-hive, tlie lawful inhabitants of 
Whidi had been put to flight by the burglars. ■* 

^ But not any one of these’ (we quote from the old fellow of 
Magdalen, from whom so many have borrowed without acknow- 
edgment) dior all tlie rest together, do half so much harm to 
the Bees as the Bees. And here again they too truly represent 
human nature. As riches increase, they set their hearts the more 
upon them. Tae stronger thf; stock is, the more likely are thev 
to turn invaders, and of course they fix upon the weakest and 
most resistless ot their brethren as the^ sujijects of their attack. 
1 hen comes the tug of war; and a terrible struggle it is Hcfe 
IS an extract Irom Mr. Cotton’s note-book ' 

‘I was sitting quietly in the even of a fine day, wlicn mv s’ster came 
puffiug into tlie room, “ Oh! Willy, make haste and come into the garden 
the bees are swarming !’> » Nonsense,” I said; “ they cannot be swarm¬ 

ing; iMs August, and tour o’clock in the even,” Nevertheless I was 
fionnd, as_ a loving brother, to see what gronnds my wise sister had for 
her assertion. I got «p, went to the window, and ah hough I was at least 
4(,)0 yards from my bees, the air seemed full of them. I rushed out to 
tile garden; the first sight of my hive made me think mv sister was 
ri,ght. On looking more-narrSwly, I perceived that the bees were hur¬ 
rying m, instead of swarming out; and on peeping about, 1 saw lying on 
the ground the “ defuncta corpora vita 

M a gii ani m urn heron in. ” 

1 hey all had died fighting, as the play-book says, pro hare^ et foxcu. 
IVIy tlioiights then turned to my other stock, winch was about a quarter 
Of a mile off. I ran to it as fast us I could; hardly had [ arrived there 
when an advanced body of the robber regiment followed me; they soon 
thickened ; I tried every means I could think of to disperse them, hut 
m vain : I threw dust into the air among the thickest; and read them 
tlie passage in Virgil, which makes the thfowing of the dust in the air 
equivalent to the Bees’ Riot Act; 


Hi motus animonim atque hme certamina tanta 
Pnlveris exigui jactu cornpressa quiescent.” ’—p. 319 . 

But all m vain. We know how often this same experiment has 
Jailgd, though nothing can be more true than the rest of Virgil’s 
description of the Battle of the Bees; but dust is certainly efllca- 
cious m causing them speedily to settle when they are swarming, 

whether it is that the dust annoys them, or that they mistake it for • 
hail or ruin. 

There is yet one greater enemy than all, and that is Man. 
And this leads us to consider the different systems of manage¬ 
ment and harvesting which he has adopted ; and some consolation 
It IS that, various as may be the plans proposed, there is only one 

exception, 
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exception, amons: manj bce-ljooks we have lately read, to the 

heartily expressed wish that the murderous system of stifling the 
bees may be wholly condemned and abolished. Indeed, if Mr. 
Cotton’s statement be correct, England shares with the valley of 
C hamouni the exclusiv@_ infamy of destroying the servants whose 
toil has been so serviceable. Cobbett says it is whimsical to save 
the bees, it you take the honey; but on the other hand, to sacrifice 
them for the sake of it, is killing the goose tor her golden eggs. 
A middle line is the sjifcst: take a’part. First, be sure that you 
leave enough to carry a SVock fairly through the winter—say 
«301bs., hiv'e and all—jincrthe surplus is rightly your own, for the 
h?Ves and the flowers you have found them, and the trouble and 
time, yoii have bestowed. To devise such a method lias engaged 
the attention of English bee-masters for many generations back; 
and to eke out the hive by a temporary chamber which may be 
reinoveil at pleasure, has been the plan most commonly proposed. 
Dr. Bevan (pp. 115-120) gives a detailed acepunt of the different 
schemes, to which we refer our readers curious in such matters. 
1 here can be but three ways of adding to a h#>;e—first, at the top, 
by extra boxes, small hives, c.ajis, or bell-glasses, which may be 
called generally the storifying systeiy—(we use the bee-man’s 
vocabulary as we find it) ; secondly, at the side, by box, &c., called 
, the collateral system; and thirdly, by' inserting additional room at 
the bottom, called nadiring. 1 o enter into ali the advantages and 
disadvantages of these plans would be to write a volume; we must 
therefore content ourselves with Dr. Bevan’s general rule, which 
we think experience fully bears out, that old stocks should 
be snpcred and sw'arrns be nadirod. Side-boxes are the leadino- 
featuieof Mr. Nutts plan, about which .so much has been written 
and lecfured—but that there is nothing new in this, the title of a 
pamphlet published in 17,56 by the Rev. Stephen White, ‘Col¬ 
lateral Bee-boxes,' will sufficiently show'. 7’he object of Mr. 
Nutt s system is to prevent sw'arining, whicli he seems to consider 
an unnatural process, and forced upon the bees by the narrowness 
and heat of the hive, caused by an overgrown population. To 
fcflns we altogether demur : the unnatural part of tlie matter is that 
which, by inducing an artificial temperature, prevents the ..old 
Queen from indulging her nomadic propensities, and, like the 
Gothic sovereigns of old, heading the emigrating body of her 
people. Moreover, with all his contrivances Mr. Nutt, or at least 
his followers, cannot wholly prevent swarming— the old people still 
contrive to make their home ' too hot ’ for the young ones. But 
great praise is due to him for the attention which he has called to 
the ventilation of the hive. Whatever be the system pursued, this 
18 at point that should never be neglected, and henceforth a thermo- 
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meter, much as the idea was at first ridiculed, must be considered 
an indispensable accompaniment to a bee-house. To preserve a 
proper tejnjieraturc within, the bees themselves do all they can* 
and It is quite refreshing to see them on a hot day famiin<r 
away with their ^ many-twinkling ’ wings ,at the entrance of the 
tnve, while others are similarly employed inside, creating such a 
current of air, that a taper applied to the inlet of the hive would 
be very sensibly affected by it.^ Mr. Nutt’s book is worth read¬ 
ing lor this part of the subjec't alone:—but our own experience, 
backed by innumerable oilier instaijces within our knowledo-e] 
IS unfavourable to the use of his bo.x^s;^and even those bee¬ 
keepers who continue them, as partially successful, have not ytft 

got over the disappointment caused by his exaggerated statements 
ot tlie produce. • 

Before entering further on the varieties of hives, we must pre¬ 
mise lor the uninitiated that bees almost invariably begin buildin- 
their comb from the^op, continuing it down as for as room allows 
them, anti hnishing it oil at the bottom in a rather irregular curved 
line. Lach comb ci^ntains a double set tif honey-cells, dos-d-dos, 
ill a horizontal position. To support these in common straw-hives 
cioss-sticks are used, arouj|]d which the bees work, so that the 
comb IS necessarily muth broken in detacliing it from these sup- 
jiorts. Now It having been observed that bees, unless olistructed, 
always work their combs exactly parallel, and at a certain distance 
ajiart, a hive has been constructed somewhat in the shajic of a 
coinmon straw one, only taptu’ing more towards the bottom, and 
having a lid lilting off just where the circumference is tlic laro-est. 
On removing the lid are seen bars about an inch and a half apart, 
running parallel from the front to the back of the liive, and these 
being fi.ved into a ring of wood that goes rouml the hive,•are re¬ 
moveable at pleasure. Now it is obvioas that, could we always 
get the bees to hang their combs along these bars, tlie removal of 
one or two of them at a time would be a very simple way of pro¬ 
curing a fair share of honey without otherwise disturbing the 
hive; but how to get the bees always to build in this direction 
was the question. 1 bis Huber solved : he fixed a small piece of 
conyi underneath each of the bars exactly parallel; the bees fol- 
lowed their leader, so that any one of the pendant combs might 
be hited up on the bar, the bar be replaced, and the bees set to 
work again. T. his starting-point for them to commence from is 

« Peihaps Dr. Reid might take a Wiitfrom them in place of his monstrous atmariiu* 
and tovrprs that out-Babel Babel. It never can be that such furnaces and chambers 
and vents are necessary to procure an equable and pure atmosphere. When we have 
spent the 80,0004 (we think that was the sum voted for this purpose Aw the new Houses 
ot Pailiaroeat) we shall find out some simjpler way. 

called 
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called tire' guide-comb, and the hive itself, thought somewhat 
modified, we have the pleasure of introducing t0#our readers as 
fiiat of the Greek islands (Naturalist’s Library, p. 188); the 
very fonn perhaps from which the Corycian old man, bringing it 
from Asia Minor, produced his early swarms;—from which Aris¬ 
totle himself may have studied,*—and which, no doubt, made of 
the reeds or oziers of the Ilyssus, had its place in the garden of 
Socrates— 

‘ That wise^old man by sWeet Hymettus’ hill.’ 

We must refer our readeufi to p. 96 of Dr. Bevan’s book for 
the later improvcmepts'upon this hive, as respects brood and 
honey-cells (for these are of different depths), and the fixing of 
the guide-comb, suggested by Mr. Golding of Hunton, who, 
together with the Rev. Mr. Dunbar, has rendered very valuable 
assistance to Dr. Bevan’s researches. 

It is no slight recommendation of Mr. Golding to our good 
graces to learn that so practised a bee-ipaster has discarded 
boxes from his apiary, and almost entirely restricted himself to 
the use of straw-hives, and this not from any fancy about their 
appearance, but from a lengthened experience of their advan¬ 
tage. For ourselves, we dare hardly avow, in this profit-loving 
age, how many pounds of honey we w'ould yearly sacrifice for 
the sake of preserving the associations that throng around a 
cottage-hive. To set up in our humble garden the green- 
painted wooden box, which Mr. Nutt calls ‘ The Temple of 
Nature,’ in place of our time-honoured straw hive, whose 
sight is as pleasant to our eyes as ‘ the hum of murmuring 
bee’ is to our ears!—we had as lief erect a Pantheon or a red¬ 
brick meeting-house on the site of our village church. If our 
livelihood depended on the laSt ounce of honey we could drain 
from our starving bees, necessity, wdiich is a stern mistress, might 
drive us to hard measures, and, secundum artern, i\\ey being used 
to it, we might suffocate them ' as though we loved thembut to 
give up—-and after all for a doubtful or a dis-advantage—the 
pleasant sight of a row of cleanly hives of platted straw, the very 
fbrni and fashion of one of which is so identified with its blithe 
inhabitant, that without it a bee seems without its home—to,east 
.awayas nought every childhood association,—the little woodcut in 
Watts’s ‘ Hymns,’—the hive-shaped sug6r-ba|^n of the nursery,— 
the penny print that we have covered with coatings of gamboge--^to 
lose for ever the sight of the new straw hackle that jauntily caps it 
like the head-drefes of an Esquimaux beau—to be no longer 
cheered in the. hot dusty city by the reftfeshing symbol that * 
/ babbles of green fields’ in the midst of a hardwaremaii’s shop— 
would be too much fOr us, even though we might thus have 

assisted. 
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assisted^ as Mr, Huish would say> / to unlock the stores of apiarjian 
science, and disperse the mists of prejudice by the penetratinf? 
rays of philosophy.’ We would rather bear the character ^f 
heathenish barbarism tp the day of our death, and hvixe Hivite 
written on our tomb. Seriously, it is no slight pleasure we should 
thus forego; and pleasure, simple and unalloyed, is not so cheap 
or so tangible a commodity in this life tlriit we can afford to throw 
away anything that produces it, even though it hang but on the 
gossamer thread of a fancy. • 

Apart, however, from all such copsiderittions, wdnch, think and 
write as we may, would, we fear, havc^ but little influence with 
the practical bee-keeper, we are convinced that the moderate 
temperature which a straw hive produces, both in summer and 
winter, will not easily be counterbalanced by any other advarltages 
which boxes ofler; and as for management, there is scarcely any 
system or form to which straw may not be accommodated. One 
ot the greatest complaints against it, harbouring moths and other 
insects, might bo obviated by two or lliree good coats of paint 
inside ; and this to(jwould save the bees from the painful operation 
of nibbling off and smoothing down the rough edges of the straw. 

Those who have seen the beautiful bell-glasses full of virgin 
honey Irom Mr. Nutt's liTves, which were exhibited lately either 
at the Polytechnic or Adelaide Gallery, and still more those who 
have tasted them on the breakfast-table, may perhaps fancy that 
boxes only can produce honey in so pure and elegant a form ; but 
by a ^^ery simple alteration in the common straw hive this may be 
effected, as a reference to Mr. l\ayne’s ‘ Improved^ Cottage-hive ’ 
will show. His book is a very useful one, from its j)ractical and 
concise directions, and perfectly free from anything like being 
‘^got up.’ The only fault of his, hive seems to be its flattop, 

Mr. Bagster’s book chiefly rccomjpends itself to us by the 
promise of a new " Ladies Safety Hive.’ We are always a little 
shy of these schemes for ^Shaving made Easy/ and ' Every Man 
his own Tooth-drawer/ which go to do away with the division of 
labour, and bring everytl^ing within the level of the meanest 
capacity/ and though nothing certainly can be more in character 
tl^n that the lai!y-gardener should have her bee-house, where 
she may observe the workings and habits of this Feinidlne 
Monarchy,’ yet, fgr aught we see, it is just as reasonable for her 
to clean her own shoes as to take her own honey. And yet this . 
is the only object or new feature about Mr. Bagster’s plan. 
Practically, we should coneider his centre box to be as much too 
large as the side ones are too small. 

The fact is, that safety from bees is laot to be gained by any 

modification of. hive or bee-dres@ whatever. It ^ inm 
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to keop bees, he must make them his friends; and the same 

qualities which will ensure him golden opinions in any other walk 

oMife are those which make a good bee-master. Firmness of 

mind with kindness of manner will enable you to do with them 

what you will. Like horses, they know if you are afraid of them 

and will kick and plunge accordingly. Like children and dogs, 

they find out in a moinent il you are fond of them, and so meet 

you halt way. But, like the best-tempered people in the world, 

there are times and seasons when the least interruption will put 
them out— , ^ 

^ ‘ ut forte Icgenlem 

• Aiit taciturn iiftpellat quovis sermone molestus.^ 

A shg,rp answer or a sharp sting on such occasions will only be a 
caution that we must watch our opportunity better for the future. 
He who rushes between contending armies must not complain of 
the flying darts; therefore in a bee-battle, unless you are sure you 
can assist the weaker party, it is best to keep emt of the way. ' In 
very hot weather and very high winds, especially if one has much 
to do or to say—who does not feel a little tcBty ? Bees are the 
same. There is one other case where interference is proverbially 
ill-taken—in domestic quarrels; and herein Mr. Cotton assurers 
us that the female spirit is as much alive in the bee as in the 
human kind. VFhen the time comes in autumn for turning the 
drones out of the hive (of which we shall speak more fully pre¬ 
sently), many think they can assist their bees in getting rid of 
these unprofitable spouses, and so destroy them as fast as they 
are turned out." this uncalled-for meddling is often very fiercely 
resented, and the bee-keeper finds to his cost, like the good- 
natured neighbour who proffered his mediation on the ■ toas't and 
bread-anfl-butter ’ question of Mr", and Mrs. Bond, that volunteer 
peacejiiakers in matrimonial strife 

‘ Are sure to get a sling for their pains.’ 

A| all other times they are most tractable creatures, especially 
wbea„as at swarrhing time, they are in some measure dependent 
on man’s aid. They are, as a villager once told us, 'quite 
humble bees then.’ They undoubtedly recognise their own 
master 5 and ewen, a stranger, if a bee-kpeper, soon finds himself 
at home wil^ them. What they cannot bear is to be breathed 
. uponas people ignorant of their wayil^ are very apt to 
Wgin buffeting and blowing when bees seem disposed to attack 
me|n,_it will be serviceable for them to keep this hint in mind. 
The Rev. John Thorley, who wrote in 1744, gives a frightful 
account of a swarm of bees settling Upon his maid’s head-^tbe 
: f^Jeing not that they wOuld sting her to death, as stori^ have 

been 
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been told,* but that they ivoukl stifle the poor girl, for they covered 
her whole face! Presence of mind failed neither-—he bade her 
remain quite still, and searched for the queen, whom her loy^ 
people followed with delight as he conducted her safe to her hive. 
Sometimes, however, where presence of mind is wanting, or 
where they have been accidentally disturbed, very serioUs conse¬ 
quences ensue. The inhabitants of the Isles of Or'^ece transport 
their hives by sea, in order to procure change of pasture for their 
bees. Huish relates (p. 287)*that 

* Not long ago a hive on one of these vessels was overturnedv and the 
bees spread themselves over the whole vessel! They attacked the sailors 
■with great fury, who, to save themselves, swam ashore. They could n 9 t 
return to their boat until the bees were in a state of tranquillity, having 
previously provided themselves with proper ingredients for creating,a 
smoke, to suffocate the bees in case of a renewal of their hostility.* 


1 he I3co-volume of the ^ Naturalist’s Library’ supplies 
an anecdote, in which the anger of the bees was turned to 
profitable purpose— 


us with 
a more 


* A small privatee?^ with forty or fifty men, having on board some 
hives made of earthenware full of bees, w'as pursued by a Turkish galley 
manned by 500 seamen and soldiers. As soon as the latter came along* 
side, the crew of the privateeftnounted tlie rigging with their hives, and 
hurled them down on the deck of the galley. The Turks, astonished at 
this novel mode of warfare, and unable to defend themselves from the 
stings of the enraged bees, became so terrified that they thought of 
nothing but how to escape their fury; while the crew of the small 
vessef defended by masks and gloves, flew upon their enennes sword in 
hand, and captured the vessel almost w'ithout resistance.’—p. 194. 

It must strike the reader how well-furnished this vessel must 
have been to afford on the moment ' masks and gloves’ for forty 
or fifty men. In these disturbed times the following rfifteipt to 
disperse a mob may perhaps be found tfseful. We have heard of 
a water-engine being effectively employed in the same service. 


‘ During the confusion occasioned by a time of war in 1525, a mob of 
peasants, assembling in Hohnstein, in Thuringia, attempted to pillage 
the house of the minister of Eleude, who, having in vain employed all 
his eloquence to dissuade them from their design, ordered his domestics - 
to fetch his hee-hives and throw them in the middle of this furious mbb^ 
The effect w^s wdiat might be expected; they were immediately put to 
flight, and happy to j^cape unstung.*—IVaL tfi., p. 195. ^ 

As we should be sorry to arouse the fears of our readers, ou^ • 

ForftUal cases, oiic of which is ^elated by Mr. Lawrence iu his glurgical Lecture, 

Dr, Bevan, p. 333. Animals have been frequently fatally attacked by them. 
Butler tells of ‘ a horse iu the heat of tlie day lookings 6 vot a hedge, on the other side 
of which was a stall of bees; while he stood nodding with his head,his manner is, 
because of the flies, the bees fell upon him and killed hiiUr This exemplifies die., 
proverb of the danger to some folk in ^ looking over a hedge.’ . ; 


( 
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object being rathejr to enamour them of bees, we will console 
them—too much perhaps in the fashion of Job’s friends—with an 
jRjecdote which appeared lately in a Scotch newspaper, of an 
elderly gentleman upon whose face a swarm of bees alighted. 
With great presence of mind he lifted up his hat, hive-lik<j, over 
his head, when the bees, by their natural instinct, at once recog¬ 
nising so convei.xent a home, betook themselves to his head-gear 
—it surely must have been a wide-awake —which he then quietly 
conveyed into his garden. Had heHfidgeted and flustered, as most 
old gentlemen—and ^oungf ones too—would have done in his 
situation, he would doubtless have presented the same pitiable 
object that our readers must remember in Hood’s ludicrous 
sketch of ' an unfortunate Bee-ing’ 

. One of the most dangerous services, as may well be imagined, 
is that of taking their honey, when this is attempted without 
suffocating, or stupefying, or any of those other methods which 
leave the hive free. This should be done in |he middle of a fine 
day when most of the bees are abroad ; and then in those hives 
where the removal can be made from the to|;^ the danger is more 
imaginative than real. The common barbarous jdan is to suffocate 
the whole stock with sulphur, and theii, as tlead men tell no tales, 
and dead bees do not use theirs, it "is very easy to cut out the 
comb at your leisure. But in any case Mr. Cotton's plan is far 
preferable. Instead of suffocating, he stupefies them. Instead 
of the brimstone-match, he gathers, when half ripe, a fungus 
(F. pulverulentvs) which grows in damp meadows, rvliich country¬ 
folk call ‘puff-balls,’ or ‘frog’s cheese,’ or ‘bunt,’ or ‘ puckfist,’ 
dries it till it will hold fire like tinder, and then applies it to the 
hive in what he calls a ‘sraok,er.’ The bees being thus rendered 
quite li^rrnless, any operation of the hive, such as taking the 
honey, cutting out old qomb, removing the tpiecn, or joining 
stocks, may be most easily performed. The bees maybe then 
handled like a samjile of grain. This plan of fumigation— 
which he does not profess himself the author of, but to have bor¬ 
rowed from the work of the before-mentioned Mr. Thorley, re¬ 
printed in the ‘ Bee-book’—we consider as the most valuable of 
the practical part of Mr. Cotton’s book,—practical, we mean, 
to apiarian purposes; for there is excellent advice leavened up 
with the ^e-matter, which will ajrply equally to all readers. 
The rest of liis system, with which we own ourselves to have been 
a little prwzled, is too near an approximation to Nutt’s to require 
further explanation or trial. We shtrald guess from the present 
form of his book—which, originally published in the form of two 
‘ i^etters to Cottagers from a Conservative Bee-keeper/ is now 
sOnt forth in one of the most elegant volumes that ever graced a 
■ y i library- 
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library-table—that he is convinced that his plan is not advan¬ 
tageous for the poor; and therefore, though upwards of 24,000 
copies of his first ‘ Letters’ were sold, he has forborne to prejfe 
further upon them a doubtful good. This is, however, our own 
conjecture entirely, from what we know of the failure of his 
system among our friends, and from what we gather of his own 
character in the pages of his book. In this we think he has 
acted well and wisely. Delighted as we ourselves have been 
wdth many parts of his volume, we think he has failed in that 
most dilFicuIt of all styles to the scliolar-»‘writing down ’ to tlie 
poor. In saying this we mean no disparagement to Mr. Cotton, 
for we are not prepared at this moment with the name of a single 
highly-educated man who has completely succeeded in this task, 
llunyan and Cobbett, the two poor man’s authors in very»dif}(?rent 
schools, came from the tinker’s forge and the plough-tail. It is 
not enough to write plain Saxon and short sentences—though how 
many professed writers for the unlearned neglect even points like 
these!—the mode ot thinking must run in the same current as 
that of the people whom we wish to instruct and please, so that 
nothing short of being one of them, or living constantly among 
them. 


‘ In joy and in sorrow,^through praise and througdi blame,’ 

being conversant not only with their afflictions and enjoyments, 
and ordinary life, but even with their whims and crotchets, theit 
follies and crimes, will fit a man to be their book-friend. Where 
a million can write for the few, there are but few who can write 
for the million. Witness the unread pamphlets, written and dis¬ 
tributed w’ith the kindliest feeling, that crowd the cottager’s shelf. 
We grieve that this is a fact, but we are convinced of the truth of 
it. We grieve deeply, for there are hundreds of scholarl^^men at 
this moment writing books, full of the best possible truths for the 
lower—-and indeed for all—classes of this country, and thousands 
of good men distributing them as fast as they come out, in the 
fond idea that these books are working a change as exteUsive as 
their circulation.* T.liat they are doing good in many quarters 
we gladly admit, but we will venture to say that there is not 
on «4 among the inany thousands publislied tliat will hold its rank 
as a cottage classic fifty years hence; and that not frpm want of 
interest in the subjects, but of style and tone to reabh the poor 
Ulan’s heart. 1 he mode of thought and expression in some of 
these well-meaning books is perfectly ludicrous to any one who 

has pevsonal knowledge of rf labourer’s habit of mind. However, 

_ _■ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ • 

^ The sale of such books Is no test of their real popularity, as a hundred are ttiven 
to, where one is bought by, the ]ioor. . 

■■ '.Mr. 
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Mr. Cotton’s book^ though not quite as successful as we could 
wish, is very far indeed from partaking of the worst defects 
hooks of this class. Indeed he has so nearly reached the point 

aimed, that we feel continually annoyed that be 
jujsf falls short of it. We do not think him happy in his jokes, 
nor at home in his familiarity. From the familiar to the twad¬ 
dling is but a step, and a very shoyt step too. His Aristotle has 
taught him the use of proverbs to the vulgar, which he has 
everywhere taken advantage of, thpugh, with singular infelicity, 
he has printed them^ in a character—old English — that not 
ehe out of a hundred of»- the reading poor can understand. He 
tsanslates a bit of Latin (p. 309) for the benefit of his ‘ Cottager/ 
but leaves a quotation from Pindar to be Greek to him still! 
(p. 283.) It is, however, want of clearness and method-great 
faults certainly in a didactic work—of which we have chiefly to 
complain in his ^ Short and Simple Letters but, taking the work 
as it comes to us in its present form, with its exquisite woodcuts, 
j)erfection of dress, prelude of mottoes (of'which we have not 
scrupled to avail ourselves), list of bee-books (which, though im¬ 
perfect, particularly as to foreign works, is ihl first of the kind)— 
appemdices—reprints—extracts, &c,—we hardly know a book of 
the kind that has of late pleased us fnorQ. The ingenuity with 
which every ornament, within and watlu>ut, introduces either the 
^ bee itself, or its workmanship, reflects great credit on the de¬ 
signer, and on the engraver, Mr. J. W. Whimper, to wliose 
labours the author pays a well-earned compliment. Professing 
no sort of arrangement, it is the perfection of a scrap-book for the 
gentleman or lady bee-keeper. 

The great interest, howxw er, in Mr. Cotton s work lies in the 
conclusion. He is one of that noble crew, mainly drafted from 
the ranks of aristocratic Eton, that have gone out in the first 
missionary enterprise that lias left the shores of England, wxrthy 
of tlm Church and the country that sent them. The good ship 
Xbmatin sailed from Plymouth for New Zealand on the 2Gth of 
December, 1841, St. Stephen’s day, with a "goodly fellowship ’ of 
emigrants, schoolmasters, deacons, and priests, with a Bishop at 
their head. And wx, an Apostolic Church, have been these many 
years in learning the first lessons of Apostolic discipline and order ! 
wasting tfe^ives and energies of an isolated clergy—a few forlorn 
r f hopes sejftFout without a commander to conquer the strongholds of 
heathenism. However, it is never too late to do well. The solemn 
/ Ceremonial of the consecration of five bishops to the colonies, within 
;The walls of Westminster Abbey in August last, which produced 
un. effect on those who witnessed it which will not soon pass away, 

of her duties; thougK 
■ they. 
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they, like the Bishop of New Zealand, should have led the van 
on the foundation of the colonies instead of following after a lapse 
ot years, when the usurpations of schism and disorder have mofe 
than trebled the difficulty of their task. There are among the crew 
of that gallant vessel'—and not least of that number, the chief 
Shepherd himself, and Our author Bee-master—men of the highest 
mental attainments, of the gentlest blood, on whom our Public 
Schools and Lbiiversities had showered their most honourable 
rewards, and to whom, had^they remained in this country, the 
most splendid prospects opened—who have yet borne to give 
up all these prospects and sever* al) the ties of blood and 
old affection, to cross, at the call of the €huich, in the servite 
of their Master, half a world of ocean to an island unfre- 
(juented and barbarous, and where, for at least man)*yeals to 
come, they must give up all idea, not of luxury and comfort, but of 
what they have hitherto deemed the very necessaries of existence • 
and, what is more to such men, the refinements of intellectual 
intercourse and the*charities of polished life. God forbid that we 
should not have a heart to sympathise in the struggles of those 
uneducated and enfhusiasiic, but often misguided men, who are 
sent out with the ^ible in their hand by voluntary associations on 
a pitiable payinent barely greater than what they might have 
earned with their hands in their own parish: it is the system and 
the comfortable committee at home with which we quarrel, not 
with the painful missionaries themselves; but while we grieve 
over the martyred Williams, ive have nothing in common with 
that sympathy wliich is inonopolised by the exertions of mis¬ 
sionary artisans, enured from their cradle to a life of hardship 
and which can feel nothing for the tenfold deprivations, mental 
^ tt ^ in what they encounter and what thjw leave 

behind, which the rich and the educated endure, who are au¬ 
thoritatively commissioned to plant tlie standard of the Cross 
within the ark of Christ’s Church in our distant colonies. It 
becomes us who sit luxuriously in our drawing-rooms at home, 
reading the last new volume in our easy chairs, to cast a thouo-ht 
from time to time on the labours of these men, of like tastes and 
habits with ourselves, and encourage them in their noble work, 
belt in New Zealand or elsewherej not only in good wishes and 
easily-uttered ‘ Godspeeds,’ but in denying ourselves somewhat 
of our many daily comforts in forwarding that cause which they . 
have ‘ left all ’ to follow.* ; 

^' __ * ' ■ ''^ But 

* (Jreat credit is due to the New Zealimd Company, who have consulted tiieir in¬ 
terest M well as rtieir duty in the liberality of their Episcopal endowment. There can 
he no doubt that the establishment there ofa regular clergy will be a great induWment 
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:But the connection which all tliis has with our present subject 
is,' that in the same ship with this "glorious compjuiy,’ Mr. Cotton 
118s taken out with him four stocks of bees: the tliferent methods 
of storing away may be seen in page 357* Seizing, and, we are 
sure, gladly seizing, a hint thrown out in Mr. Petrels book on 
NeAv Zealand, of the greJl honey-harvest in the native flowers, 
with no labourers to gather it, hg is carrying out the first bees 
which have ever visited those islands. "I hope/ he says—and 
who does not join in this hope of Bishop Selvvyn’s chaplain ?— 
"that many a busy bedbf mi^ne will 

Gather honey all the day 
I?'rom every opening flower 

of PJ;iormlum tenax in New Zealand.’ " I hope,’ he adds, "a bee 
will never be killed in New Zealand,,:#)r I shall start the native 
bee-keeper in the no-killing way; and when they have learned 
to be kind to them, they will learn to be more kind one to 
another.’ c 

It is probable that the produce of the bees may be made useful 
to the inhabitants themselves ; but we muclj* question whether 
any exportation could be made of wax or honey. It is too far to 
send the latter; and, in wax-gatherit|fy, the domesticated hives 
can never compete with the wild bees’ nest^ of Africa, which fur¬ 
nish much the largest amount for our markets. Sierra Leone, 
Morocco, and other parts of Africa, produce four times as much 
wax for our home consumption as all the rest of the world together. 
The only other country from which owr supply has been gradually 
increasing is the United States, and that is but small. The im¬ 
port of wax altogether has been steadily declining: In 1839 it 
came to 6314 cwts.; in the last year it was but 4483. The im- 
portatioti, however, of honey has, in the last few years, increased 
iti an extraordinary degree; 673 cwts. being entered in the year 
ending January, 1838, and 3761 cwts. in last year: the foreign 
West . Indies, Germany, and Portugal, having furnished the 
greater part of this increased supply. The honies of Minorca, 
Narbonne> and Normandy arc the most esteemed in the markets 
from thfeir whiteness. We wish we could believe the decreased 
importation of wax arose from the more extensive cultivation oLthe 
bee in this country; but w^e feW that the daily—rather, nightly— 
dimlnisbin^^bow of wax-candles on our neighbours’ tables, and 



to the best of settlers to fix on such a spot for the port of their destination. A 
large, though inadequate sum having been alread;^ collected for the general purposes of 
. fp^tding Colonial Bishoprics, we would now suggest to our ecclesiastical rulers that 
serrate comniittees should be forthwith formed of persons interested in the several 
cedonies, for increasing to something like a proper sum Episcopal endowment for fur- 
ifewijig the cause of the Church in each particular see. 

.the 
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the murderous systmii of our honey-farmers, combined with the 

increased consumption of foreign* honey—(l^,000/.’s worth (rf 

which was imported last year)-teli a cliiTcrent tale. It would 
be a better sign of bee-prosperity in England if the increase in 
the importation were removed from ;^he honey to the wax ; for 
the staple of the wax of commerce is the produce of the wild bee 
~ol the honey of commerce that oftheMomesticated bee; and it 
IS a Singular fact, illustrating the histor^^'of these tAvo species in 
relation to civilised and uncivilised man, th»t, while the bushmen 
ol the Cape look with jealousy on the inroads of cultivation, as 
< es loymg the haunts of the only live-stock they possess, the 
Indians of America consider the same insect as the harbin<rer of 
the wliite man, and say that, in proportion as the bee mlvmices, 
tile red man and the liufFallfe retire. 

VVe have spoken of the possibility of hee-pasturage being over¬ 
stocked, and such may be the case in certain localities in Eno-- 
land; hut we are vmy confident that this is not tlie general sta'te 
ol the country. are assured that hives might be multiplied 

m I .iigland tenfold, |nd yet there would be room: certainly, more 
than five times the quantity of honey might be taken. Rut then 
It will require an improvcd.system of management, more constant 
attention paid to the fiive, more liberal feeding in spring and 
autumn, and more active measures against their chief ene'imies 
In all these matters we must look to the higher classes to take 
the lead. VVe know many, both rich and poor, who do not keep 
bees, on account of the murder they think themselves forced to 
commit: let such be assured that this slaughter is not only unne¬ 
cessary but^ unprofitable too. But, on the other hand, let no one 
lancy that all he has to do is to procure a swarm and a hive, and 
set It down m the garden, and that streams of honey and>onev 
will forthwith flow. Bees, like everything else that, is worth pos¬ 
sessing, require attention and care. ‘ they need,’ said' a poor 
friend of ours ‘ a deal of shepherding and thus, to the cottager 

of IT? n ^ time, they may be made a souL 

f great pi ofit, as well as pleasure. Our own sentiments cannot 

be given better than in Mr. Cotton’s words:_ 

""n" ^rnestly beg the aid of,tlie'clergy and resident gentry 
but, above all, their good wives ; m a tvord, of all who wish tnhelp 

tU poor who dwelfround^ut them imp fhr humbler way, yet perha 
not less happily; I would beg them, one and all, to aid me4 Iunite4 
body in teaching their poor neighbours the best way of keeping heel, • 

A TOW of bees keeps a man at htoe; all his spare mqlrieftts »wbe wM 

filled by teriding theru, by 'vafehing fKeif wondTous way«' and 

Thishe^will find iindst^^^ 
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his bees, for well-made hives always meet with a ready sale. Again, 

bee-hives arc close to his cottage-door; he will learn to like their 
sweet music better than the dry squeaking of a pothouse fiddle, and he 
inay listen to it in the free air, with his wife and children about him.* 

The latter part of th^ has, we fear, a little too much of 
the green tinf of Arcadih! It is seldom, indeed, that you can 
get a husbandman to see the peculiar excellences and beau¬ 
ties of diis own little world; though it is only fair to add, where 
you find the exception, the bee-mltster is for the most part that 
man. The great mattej* is^to get the man who does love ‘the 
dry squeaking of thp pothouse fiddle,’ and the wet potations 
fbat succeed thereon, to keep bees: and this can only, and not 
easily then, be done by showing him the profit. Fair and good 
housewives—if ye be readers of the J^uarterly—don’t bore him 
with long lectures; don’t heap upon him many little books ; but 
give him a hive of the best construction—show him the manage¬ 
ment —dXidi then huy his honey ; buy all he brings, even though 
you should have to give the surplus to some poor gardenless 
widow. But only buy such as comes from qn improved hive—- 
and you can’t easily be deceived in this—which preserves the bees 
and betters the honey. 

Then when you pay him, you may read to him, if you will, the 
wise rules of old Butler —exempli gratia 

‘ If thou wilt have the favour of thy bees that they sting thee not, ’ 
J-hou must not be unchaste or uncleanly; thou must not come among 
them having a stinking breath, caused either through eating of Leeks, 
Onions, Garlic, or by any other means; the noisomeness whereof is 
'corj^cted by a cup of beer: thou must not be given to surfeiting or 
drunkenness,* &c. &c. 

Heomakes a very proper distinction, which our Temperance 
Societies would do well to observe, between ‘ si cup of beer,* and 
A ^ dvatikenness ;* and indeed there seems to be a kind of bee- 
charm in a moderate draught, for Mr. Smith, a dry writer enough 
in other respects, says, ‘ Your hive being dressed, rub over your 
hands with what beer and sugar is left, and that will prevent 
the befes from stinging them ; also drink the other half-pint of 
beer, and that will very much help to preserve your face from 

' being stung.* (p. 34.) 

We hold to the opinion already expressed of presence of mind 
being thOf best bee^dress, notwithstanding the anecdote told of 
M, De Gonseiller d’Etat du Grand Due de Baden, who, 

having; A great bee-keeper, and almost a rival of Wildman 
iW the pb%er he po over his bees, found, after ah attack of 

rhholent fever; th^ could no approach the^ without 

, fact,‘ when he. came back ^ain, 
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Ir,.'"? ‘ Here.' *™, it i, pretty evident,’ 

^« /A? Lounsellijr s secretwas, in consequence of the fever, which 
nerv? 7 * « as offensive to the olfactory 

As Critics as well as Counsellors may be stung, we have for 
our own good and that of the. public, examined all the propped 
remedies, and the result is as follows Extract at once theJting - 
which IS almost invariably left behincf: i/ a watch-key is at hai J" 
press it exactly over the wound, so that inudh of the venom mai 
be squeezed out; and m any case apply, the sooner of course thf 
better, laudanum or the least drop ofthe spirit of ammoma. ‘Oil 
and hone^ which are also recommended, probably only act in 
keeping off the air from the wound. Tlie cure varies very much 
with he constitutions of individuals; but the poison being acif 
any alkali will proba^Dly be serviceable. ^ 

But, with reference to the cottager, we must consider the 
profit as well as the Jting; and this it will be far better to under¬ 
rate than exaggerate, fell a poor man that his bees, with the most 
ordinary care, mil pay l^is T%nt, and he will find that your word is 
good and that he has something to spare for his trouble ; he may 
then be led to pay the same resliect to his little lodgers as the 

ifj 1 w marvellous statistics of 

bee-books are laid before a labourer, their only effect can be to 

covetousness, which is more than 
J umshed by the still greater disaiipomtment that ensues. Here 
lollovvs one of those quiet statements, put forthwith a modest 
complacency that out-Cobbetts Cobbett ^ 

1 mstance, a swarm of bees at the first to cost-16# 6d 

to do nor their swarms to be taken' K 

to do well, and swarm once every year, what will be the product for 
fourteen years, and what the profits, of each hive sold at lOs.^fid. ?— 

Profits. 
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Profits. 

Years.,, 


Hives, 

£. s. d. 
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531 12 0 
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1075 4 0 
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m92 

4300 16 0 

‘ N .Bv" Deduct 10^. 6 

'\d., what the first hive 

cost, and the i 
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Mr. Tliorley, froitf whosg bfK>k the above statement is taken^ 
iiad better have carriedit on-three years further, which would 
4 iiave given him Witfiin a few pounds of 35,000Z.-“a very pretty 
fortune for a cottager s eldest daughter : the only difficulty would 
be "to ffnd a man who had heart get rid of a capital that 
doubled itself every year. It is like Cobbetts vine, that on a 
certain system of management was to produce so many upright 
stems, and from each of these so many lateral branches, and on 
each lateral so many shoots, and on each shoot so many buds, and 
every bud so many bunches and pounds of grapes—so that you 
might count the quantity of wine you were to^nakeon the day that 
you planted the tree. There is nothing like an array of figures 
if you wish to mislead. All seems sd'tab, and clear, and deinon- 
strative—no appeals to the passions, no room for a quibble—-that 
to deny the conclusion is to deny that two and two make four. 
Yet, for all this, the figures of the arithmeticians have produced 
more fallacies than all the other figures of the Schools. We 
shall enter, therefore, into no exact calculation of profit and Joss, 
which is, after all, almost entirely dependent on the seasons and 
the degree of care bestowed. Statistics, such as Mr. Thorley's, 
inight|,just be as well applied to the stock of grzusiers without 
any consideration of the number of acres they held; for he gives 
us no receipt how to find pasturage for 8000 bee-hives. 

' Dr. Waiden, a physician of Croydon, who wrote in the year 
ij^l2 a / The True Amazons, or the Monarchy of 

Bees,’-—-and of whom we can discover nothing more than that the 
of his bee-hojuse was ‘ paintedi with lions and other crea- 

—fouxid the neighbouring furze of 
Gck>mb# andvPurley not unprofitably gay>’ if we may helieVo his 
assertion th^ h^^ him in 40/, a-year: he might 

time in such a locality, if his phy^cian’s 
lit equ^i sum, XWt the ancients dul pot 

^ ^ ^ profit to be derived from their hives, we learn from 

wfanni-tve cannot;too frequently recur— 
^rotheri§|vin^ 

of the Gebrgiesr-“who turn*^ the little y^a 
left them by their father into a bee-house and bce- 

garden— 
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garden—realising, on an average, lOjOOO sesterces a-year. They 
seem to have been thrifty old bachelors, and took care to bide a 
good market. Among the plunder of Verres were 400 amphoi^^ 
of honey. 

We will now suppose that, having made up our mind on 
the matter of profit, and being sting-proof, we have got an 
old-fashioned straw hive, which we purchased in autumn for a 
guinea, safely placed under our heath-thatched bee-house; that 
we have also got one of the improved Grecian straw hives ready 
to house the first swarm in. Som^fine 'itarm morning in May 
or June, a cluster of bees having hung^out from the hive some 
days before, the whole atmosphere in the*neighbourhood of t\i» 
bee-house seems alive with thousands of the little creatures, 
whirling and buzzing, passing and repassing, wheeling•aboilt in 
rapid circles like a group of maddened Bacchanals. This is the 
time for the bee-master to be on the alert. Out runs the good 
housewife with the frying-pan and key^—the orthodc^x instruments 
for ringing —and never ceases her rough music till the bees have 
safely settled in some neighbouring bough. This custom, as old 
as the birth of Juj^ter, is one of the most pleasing and exciting 
of the countryman’s life-Hogarth, we think, introduces it in the 
background of his ‘ CounTfy Noises/ and there is an old coloured 
print of bee-ringmg still occasi<mally met with on the walls of a 
country inn that has charms for us, and makes us think of 
bright sunny weather in the dreariest November day. We quite 
feel with Mr. Jesse that Ave should regret to find this good old 
custom fall into disrepute. Whether, as Aristotle says, it 
affects them through pleasure, or fear, or whether indeed they 
hear at all, is still as uncertain as that philosopher left it, but 
we can wish no better luck to every bee-master that neglects it 
than that he may lose every swarm for which he omits to raise 
this time-honoured concert.* 

^ The whole matter of swarming is so important, that we should - 
be doing wrong to pass it over without giving the following graphic 
account from the ‘ Naturalist’s Library — 

The laying of drones* eggs having terminated, the queen, previously 
large and unwieldy, becomes slender in her figure and more able to 
and begins to exhibit signs of agitation. She traverses the hive impa¬ 
tiently, abandoning the @low and' stately step which was her A^ont, and 

^ The Story goes that the CTOtes, wish!ug to hide the birth 6f Jupiter fVocti 6U 
father Saturn, set up a clashing oif cynabais to drown the noise of his infant cries 
‘ Cum ^ueri circdtu inperutn pemice chorea 'tK ' 

Armati in iiuineram puUarant aedbus 

,The iwUe . ^ of hec#. to the care where the. child was hid, and tbdr 

h^ney riouhshed him, hence the origin 
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Mtlike courle of her im^tuouEs progress over the coml>« she comraaBicates 
her agitation to the wnrhers, Vivo crbwii arohrtd her, her 

%aek^ striking her brishly with their antenii^, and evidently sharing in 
her impatience. Aloud confhsed noise is heard throughout the hive, 
and hardly any^ of the workers are observed going abroad ,t 0 forage; 
nuipbers are 'whirling aboiit in an unsettled maimer in front of the hive; 
and the tnoinent is conie,:to a considerable portion of the family,, for 
bidding adieu tp their apcicnt abode., AH; at once the noise of the in¬ 
terior ceases, and the whoJe of the bees about the doors te-enter; while 
those returning loaded from the fields,' instead of hurrying in as usual, 
hover on the wing, as if'^in eager expectation. In a second or two, 
some workers present themselves again at the door, turn round, re-enter, 

t d return instantaneously in additional numbers, smartly vibrating 
sir wings, as if sounding the march} and at this signal the whole 
swann riiehes to the entrance in an overwhelming crowd, streaming forth 
with astonishing rapidity, and filling the air in an instant, like a dark 
cloud overhanging their late habitation. There they hover for a moment, 
rcoppg backwards and forwards, while some of the body search in the 
vicjhity for a ttee or bush which may serve as a rallying point for the 
emigrants. To this they repair by degrees, apd, provided their queen has 
ilighted there, all, or at least the greater part, crowd around, and form 
A ^nse group, sometimes rounded like a ball, sometimes clustered like a 
bunch of grapes, according to the nature of the resting-place they have 
‘fixed on.’— p. 138. 


This first settlement is, without doubt, merely a rendezvous 
before their final emigration. If not Mved, they will soon be off, 
and in a direct line, for some convenient spot which has been 
marked, by them before. We have known them make straight 
for an old hollow pollard, the only one to lie found within a nille 
of two of the hive. The old queen always accompanies the first 
swarm} and for this a fine day is reckoned more necessary than 
fox the«, after-swarms, as it is the old lady, says Mr. Goldipg-, 
that shows the greatest dislike to leave home in bad weather. If 

sends forth a colony the same year, it is the same 
opeen again who puts herself at the headipf her nomade subjects. 
Jfndeed, notwithstanding Mr. GoIdih^’S' femafk, there is very 
Htile of the old woman about her. - 
^ ^Tfaefe seefok td^ 1^^^^ the exact 

.-. 1 -‘ AfjSt determinei^^ 

aim the entrance being Ve^^ —except by 

watchihg the state of things within. With the after- 

sw^ms, a most curiqils apd certain sign in the 

' of^'t^^ qOeen and the princesses, to 

whic||pe hiWo s|>^re thforred.^^^ day from the 

if another . wlpiay is about to leave the 
^ most regulcfr intonation, betWeeh the 
f ^^pifil^ qoeenwnd the princess still a prisoner in her cell, is heard} 

; and,' 
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and, extravagant as the account may seem, and confused, and em¬ 
bellished as it has been from the tiroes of Aristotle and Virgil till 
recent days, it is now the practical sign by which every attentivJ^ 
bee-keeper judges of the time of emigration of the after-swarms. 

The second swarm is called a ‘ cast,’* the third a ‘ smart,’ the 
fourth a ‘ squib.’ A swarm from a swarm is called a ‘ maiden or 
vii'gin swarm,’ and the honey is reckoned more pure. It seldom, 
howm'er, happens that there are more than two from the same 
hive, except in such a year ai| the presenl, which has been a glo¬ 
rious bee-yeai’. Such also was 1832; and there are on an average 
two good years in every ten. 183§ aifd 1839 were particularly 
disastrous to the bees. • ‘ 

It is time to say something of Her Majesty of the Hive. She” 
is the mother as well as queen of her people, laying from 10,000 
to 30,000 eggs in a year, and it is not till she gives .symptoms of 
continuing the race that the full tide of her subjects’ affection is 
poured forth towards her. They prefer a Victoria to an Elizabeth. 
There are different cells formed for the queen, the worker, and 
the drone, and she deposits eggs in each accordingly. 'I’he bees, 
like a wise and loyhl people as they are, do not stint their sove¬ 
reign to the same narrow mansions as content themselves; they 
build their royal cells iMch thicker and stronger, and of more 
than twice the size : nay, unlike the surly blacksmith at Brighton, 
who hesitated to give up his house for the convenience of his > 
sovereign, they think nothing of pulling to pieces and converting 
several of their common cells when royalty requires it, alnd vote 
with alacrity in their committee of supply every demand made for 
the extension and improvement of their sovereign’s palace. When 
finished, their miniature Windsors resemble the inverted cup of 
an acorn somewhat elongated. We said that each has its peculiar 
cells, and that the queen lays only drone eggs in drone dells, and 
so on. But it has happened, either in her flurry or from some 
unaccountable accident, that a drone egg has fallen into a royal 
cell. Time goes on, and the egg swells, and becomes a larva, 
and then a pupa, and the bees feed it with royal food, watch its 
progress with anxious care, and hover in the antechamber in 
nervops expectation of the royal birth—judge then their surprise 
wlien, instead of a princess royal, out walks the awkward and 

".j 

* The following dogged ‘proveibial pbiloeophy ’ will give the soppoa^ tdaiive 
of early and late swarms:-— * ' 

‘ A swarm in .'May; , f.' 

a load, of hay; * 

A'swarm in June. ' 

"A'■ Is’worth-asilv'w spoptf; : 

. / Js a fly./ 

;;V mystified 





icjangelittg Theiri^ate !«uid extreme sense 

does nor JU first allow tfeem to fcover their inistake - 
«feej?^crowd round about him, backing^« reverence, as they 
alM^^ do m the ^esence of their real queen : meanwhtohe 
fitohsh fellow addled by their homage, and jet chuckling at 

his unexpected dignity, turnkhimself about with the incredulous 

\ H.^^n the sleeper when he awoke in the palace and robes 
of the khahi; and, with the strut ofdeai^old Liston in the ^ Tllus* 
trious Stranger, so soon commits hipiself by his ungainly actions, 

turn from him in un¬ 
mitigated disgust. rhisWene has been actually observed. 

It would be an endless work to recount the many stories told of 

deyotetl attachment of these good people to their queen. Her 

glory. She is the main- 
spring upon which all their work, their order, their union, their 

happiness seems to tmn. Deprive them of her, and all is con- 
usion, disorder, and dismay. They seem to mourn for her when 
dead, and can with difficulty be withdrawn from her corpse The 
fo lowing mract Irmn a private, letter describes such a scene as 
all bee-books are full of:— * # 

'^bo..wheQ she wants mv assist- 
ance, sends all over the parish for me with! little note with the^nicture 

of three bees in it, and^ this calls me at once to her aid. One of her 
bee-hives-~a glass one—I found when I arrived in a state of the o-reatest 
confusion, the inmates running up and down, and makin<^ a^foai-fnl 
noise. We soon discovered the reason of this. On lookin" aboS £ 
beg-house, we observed her majesty quietly taking an airm<>- abroad 
unknown to hw subjects,—she had got through a hole which Lid been 
m for air. We thought it was time for her majestv to return home so 
we quietly put her back to her subjects. Where all had been confusion 
^ perfect peace instantly prevailed—the news was communicated in a 

pleasure of the little loyalists was manifested by a gentle 

^^eid motion of their wings, and they return§(i %t|iyrith thdr 4mer 

■ > ^ siippeiiSul door, wishing 

which royalty so often 

si.,h» ufter^ut other times, when she walks out in public she 
meets with that respectful h and freedom from interruption 
winch may r^d a to the British public. ^ 

J Queen bee walking round the stone at the 

SS 21 ™ “i"s “ r 

^yer my ever pleased me betted ^ I would not have 

wSkSr? f"5^ pay homage to her as she 

air pleased me exceedingly.‘-^f<A, p. 94 . 
the. Qi^r ghes forth to take the air as she oftm tes 

of the small bees attend upon her, guarding her iSS 
- \ behind. 




beliind. By their soun^ I have knowii ivhen her to been 

coming forth, and have had time tei^call persons who have been 
of seeing her.’-^%dieirj^ Ch, ill.; ; 

With the alteration of a few words, who would not think ^his 
the description of the Terrace at Windsor, or the Chain-pier at 
Brighton, and of the English people when on their best behaviour? 
All the wonderful tricks with which Wildman the bee-conjurer 
astonished the last generaftion were effected by taking advantage 
of their instinctive loyalty. He made the bees follow him where 
he would, hang first on this hand, theg on thAt, or settle wherever 
his spectators chose. His secret consisteVl in haying possession 
ot the Queen, whom they clustered round'wherever he might- 
xnove her. Nor are they merely summer friends; the workers 
will defend their Queen in the utmost strait, and lay down their 
lives for her. For they sting but once, and that sting is death to 
them; " Animasque in vulnere ponunt.’ How many a human 
sovereign has been left in his last hours by those who had basked 
in the sunshine of his power! The bees teach us a better lesson. 
Dr. Evans, whose poem of' The,Bees,’ though sometimes rather 
Darwinian, is extreiAely interesting and true to nature, gives in 
liis notes this afi'ecling anecdote :— 

‘A queen in a thinly-peopled hive lay on a honeycomb apparentlv 
dying; si.x workers surrounded her, seemingly in intent regard; quiver¬ 
ing their wings as if to fan her, and with extended stings, as if to keep 
off intruders or assailants. On presenting them honey, though it was 
eagerly devoured by the other bees, the guards were so completely ab¬ 
sorbed in their mournful duty, as entirely to disregard the proffered 
banquet. The following day the queen, though lifeless, was still sur¬ 
rounded by her guard; and this faithful band of attendants, as well as* 
the other members of tlie family, remaifmd at their post till death came 
kindly to extinguish both their affection and their grief; for though con¬ 
stantly supplied with honey, not a bee remained alive at the end of four 
days.’ 

We must not, W expect the same conduct; 

perhaps, indeed, if || werelower the quality of the 
feeling, and reduce it to tfio mechanical an instinct. Bees, like 
men, have their different dispositions, so that even their loyalty ■ 
wil^ sometimes fail them. An instance not long ago: came to nilt'h 
knowledge, which probably Tew bee-keepers will credit. It was ' 
that of a hive, which, having early exhausted itp store, was found, 
on bbing examined one toynihg, to be utterly desert^ 
comb was empty, and the only syrnptpm of life was the pbot Que^ri 
herself,/unfriended, melancholy, slow,h crawling over the 
less cells, a sad spectacle of the fall Of bee greatriess. Marius ’- 
among the ruins of Carthage --Napoleon at Fontaihebleau— 
nothing-to..this. ■, 



family and; queen of so licb a 
Wore passes her honeym<x>n somewhere may Im reasonably sup¬ 
posed, but such is her innate modesty that the tijaaq and sceire of 
her? matrimonial trip are still involved in the utmost mystery. 
Whether she loves the pale moonli^it, or whether, as we are in¬ 
clined to suppose with Huber, she prefers a bright May morning, 
and. Hero-like, lights her torch of love on high, in either case she 
scrupulously shuns the^curious eye .,pf -man, who has in vain en¬ 
deavoured to pry into those mysteries which she as industriously 
c<Hiceals. * ' 

If it should Ije tlwught surprising that men who have devoted 
—their lifetime to stntl^ing the habits of bees have failed to come to 
any satisfactory conclusion on this subject, it will be far more a 
inafter nf wonder to learn what they have been enabled to discover. 
We allude particularly to the power possessed by the workers, 
when they liave lost their naturid monarch, of converting the grub 
of one of the common bees into a royal, and consequently prolific 
personage. Such an extraordinary assertion, first published by 
Schirach, though probably lidown in earlier times, may be sup¬ 
posed to have met with no ordinary opposifion, but it has been 
confirmed by repeated observation and experiment, and is as well 
attested—thanks to Huber especially-^^'as .any such facts can ever 
be. Being so established, we^ may assert it to be (without any 
reservation whatever) by far the most extraordinary fact ever 
brought to light in natural history. Fully to comprehend it, we 
must refer our readers to the great differences we stated in the 
former part of this paper to exist between the workers and the 


queen, or rather to the more minute anatomical distinctions given 
by entomological writers; awd then they are called upon to believe 
that, b^y enlarging three common cells into one, and feeding the 
Worm not more than three days old with a peculiar food, richer 
than the common bee-bread—called,- from its queen-making 
; qualities, ‘r^al jelly,’—not only 4» i** )N^;|engA its wings 
shortened*-Tits wax-pockets, and its breaifTbasket and down on its 
'1^^obliterated—its sting and proboscis altered in shape—its fer- 
hlity' developed—but all its instincts and habits so completely 
changed, that no difference whatever is observable, when it 
emerges: from the cell, from the rightful queens, either int*the 
character and duties it assumes, or in the reverence paid it by the 
What would hot Napoleon, when lie aissumed the purples 
haye given for some jaraef this' royal jellyif’ 

W^ much wish that tye had sp^ describe at length the 
*i|eNon3y and combats pf rival queens, foe Senses of bees, and their 
',);;)|f^|t<eeture, and gi|^|^k'ecquqnyy,o{''t^^ but half -foe 'in-, 
;^reM of these tiling depends fin that beshuess and minyteheis^^^ 

' ' /detail 
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detail which h best \given in 
nesses. It is only by a figtUrc^hat^^ 

him who has deservedly been jtlacqd at the head of all writers 
Upon bees—the intelligent and enthusiastic Francis ‘Hub^ 
one who ever hopes to be m^ter of a bee-house should foe igno¬ 
rant of his services, nor of the difficulties under which he perr 
formed them. His name has been so long before thb IJiublic 
that many will learn with surprise that foe died, at the age of 
eighty-one, so late as December> 1831. An appropriate tribute* 
has been paid to his memory by hi^brcUhA naturalist De Can¬ 
dolle, from which the following facts of his life aje taken. 

Among the witty and the vain who formecl Voltaire’s applaud - 
ing clique at Feriiey was one who, though remarkable in his own 
day even in so brilliant an assemblage for his conversafton hrid 
accomplishments of society^ would scarcely have been remem¬ 
bered but for his more illustrious son. This was John Huber; 
the father of him wljp is the Father of Bee-masters ; and Francis 
himself probably enjoyed the honour, at whatever that msty be 
rated, of being patted on the heatd by the of Fer- 

ney: for he was a* precocious and enthusiastic child, and the 
pride of his father, who imparted to him that love of science 
which, while it produced^e misfortune, proved also the comfort 
of his life. One of bis relations had ruined himself in the search 
after the philosopher’s stone; and he himself impaired God’s 
greatest blessing of sight at the early age of fifteen, by the ardour 
with which he devoted himself to philosophical studie-s. His 
father sent him to Paris to be under the care of the most expe¬ 
rienced physicians; but though his general health, which had also 
given way, was restored by the sensible prescription of rural life 
and diet, the cataract baffled the skill of the Qculist Vensjel,. and 
he was sent home with no better promise than that of a confirmed 
and increasing blirtdp^fSv^-' His eyes, howeyer,’ says his bio¬ 
grapher De their-weakness, had,- be¬ 

fore his departure^ffltd^l^pis return, inet those of Maria Aim^e 
Lullin, a daughter of (foe- 0 ^^^ syndicaof tfoe Swiss repubfo^^ 
They had been companions at the lessens ofv ffi 
and such a mutual love cherished as 

apt to produce.’^ It was deep^ai^^ firbe^^ aSbetipn fo 

run smooth. The father th^ girt nutfor^ the grow- 

ing blindness of the yPpih d^ all 

and positively forbade his* W Metowhde ^^pfo^ 
semWed his incre^ing infirfoity as well as 
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pgrdoiiable fraud, spoke as though he could, really see. There 
^ was at least language erioughJn his eyes for Maria LuHin, and 
'she, :& resolute as her father, would allow no subsequent misfo^^ 
tune to quench the light of other and happier days^ ; At twehiy- 
hve, and not till then, did the law allow her to decide for herself, 
and seven long years w^ a dangerous trial for any girl’s fortitude' 
beset with the remonstrances of her friends, and the daily vanish' 
hi restoration of sight to her lover. But she was nobly 
fahhlul. ;She was proof, against all* persecution^ and persuasions; 
and when the *sev-eifwpry,jears were at length over, she gave 
her hand where her heart had been given long before—to him, 
'^ho, though her husband, could scarcely act tlie part of her pro- 
tqctor. The youthful partners at the dancing-academy natumlly 
ripened? as our Scotch friends can best understand, into partners 
for lile. And she became not only Huber’s wife, but his assistant 
in his researches; she was ‘eyes to the blind,’ his reader, his 
.$ecr«?tary, his observer. 

No higher praise can be g|ven to Huber than to say that he 

was worthy pf her. He wa^*he most affectionate and devoted of 
husbands. 6 


‘ Her voice was all the hlincl man knew, 
But that was all in all fo' him!’ 




‘ As long as she lived,’ he used to say in his old age, ‘I was not 

sensible of the misfortune of being blind.’ And, alluding to her 

small stature, he would apply to her the character of his favourite 
bees, , 

‘ Ingentes animos angusto in pectore versant.’ 

it wfts, we believe, this true story that furnished the episode of 
the Belmont family in Madame de Stael’s ‘ Delpbine * 

Huber was fortunate not only in his wife but in his servants 
and children. Burnens, who under his tuition and direction made 
the greater part of his observations upon bees for him, has this 
4u|, tribute paid him by Ins master and Ms friend• 
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id®* pf the patience and skill with 
carried out the experiments which I am about to 
i 'Hmhas often watched some of the working-bees of our hives 

If four-and^twfenty 

hours without dritraehim^ Md withom rest or food, in order to 
“|hem at fopment wh^^ kid their eggs. I foequentlv 

k.' 1 > and .-his patience to sUch a 

l|ut he ipt^est^iMfoaelf quite: as .much as I did in the success 
, wr ex^mments, atodhie cPunted fotigue apd pain as nothing in com- 

Sript'dirifo:,he;folt.fo knPwMe^reSults.■ If,then'there 

with'him*;-aMi 

great sattsfopiipjim fondering act of public justif^A 
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We gladly give a place to this generous testimony, because, in 
the translation which we have seen of Hubeir’s yvOrk, the prefa^^r"-' 
which contains it is altogether omitted J and it is only right that 
this faithful and intelligent man should share whatever of earthly 
immortality belongs tp' the name of his master. But the present 
reward of sudh ah one, and we may add of his wife arid children) 
Who equally shared in those studies which served to alleviate'his 
misfortune, must-have beeri l’oUnd in the* answer of a good con¬ 
science and the cheerfirl gratitude of him wj^om they delighted to 
serve. The whole group is a delighlfful distance of what a united 
family may achieve in ‘bearing one another’s burdens,’ and how^ 
the greatest of all boddy misfortunes may with such assistance 
become no obstacle in tbe pursuit even of subjects wbicb^demand 
llie fullest exertion of all our faculties.* 

As to Huber himself, we took up his book with the not unreason¬ 
able prejudice of not liking to be led by a ‘blind guide, and with 
the common notion that all his discoveries had been proved the mere 
work of an imagination naturally 'i^endcred more lively by being 
severed from tbe vie^vv of external olijects. We confess ourselves to 
have been entirely misled. Like every enthusiast who ventures to 
brave the prejudices of satisfied mediocrity by the bold statement 
of his discoveries, be met with a torrent of ridicule and abuse, which 
be hardly lived to see stemmed : but, as in the case of Abyssinian 
Bruce, further research is daily proving his greatest wonders to be 
true. Though fancy must always throw some little of her colour¬ 
ing over a subject such as this—for all imputation of human motives 
to such creatures must be merely fanciful—-yet Huber s fact^re 
now admitted unchallenged. To him we are indebted formhe 
knowledge that wax is produced from honey, of the nnpregnaWon 
of the queen-bee, of the existence of fertile workers, of artificial 
queens, of the use of the antennae, of the senses and respiration of 
bees, and of endless discoveries in ^helr geperal economy and 
management. Mariyy irideed most, of these things had been^|rig" 
gested before, but Huber, by his earnest zeal and captivating s^|6, 
achieved for bees what %ott has done for bis native lochs 

mountains—he WSOte them iqto notice and intor^t ;-r-an^ 

firtned or refuted % actual, experiment the floaUng nritions 
predecessors, so thatf thougli not positively the. first, orjgm^oy g. 
the doctrines that are generally referred to him, nrid tho^| s^^-* 
ceeding ages will doubtlek question and improve upon^|#^es, 
Hubers name will ever remain fn bee-knowledge-?s#hnt that ofc 
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you carry them into my garden.” ‘‘ Navy by troth>” quoth the gentle¬ 
man, I will leave them even here.” 'ViTith that he gave the hive a knock 
against the ground, and all th^ bees fell out; some; stung the parson, 
some stitpgjiis wife, and somfe his children and family; and out they ran 
as fast as they could shifft into a chamber, and well was he who could 
dakc shift for hltxwelf, leaving their meate cold upon the table in^thfi 
hall. The gentleman went home, carrying his emptie hive with him.,' 
—See C?o^/on, p. 102. ^ ^ ^ 

' The bee,’ says%n old write^, is but a year’s bird with some a<i- 
tantage.’ Those ' hatched/ as Evelyn would #ay, invMay die before 
the end of the following year. Dr. B^^an indeed ^ves only an ave¬ 
rage of six months to the worker, and four to *fhe drone. We think 
that he cuts the life of the worker too short, as no doubt some 
last till the July of the following year. If his account w«re cor¬ 
rect, the sacrifice of their lives by stifling would not be s& great a 
loss as it would at first appear. But their use the second year 
is not so much for gathering honey as for tending and nursing the 
young. The queeu-l3ee, though she does not 'live for ever/ has 
certainly been known to last to a th|rd or even fourth summer : 
one writer makes tlie remark on her-—which has often been apr 
plied to donkeys and postboys—that he never saw a dead one; 
but others, Messrs. ColtoTf and Bagster among the. number, have 
disproved the assertion that the Queen ' never dies/ by being 
fortunate—or unfortunate enough—^to have handled a royal car¬ 
case; and, since we commenced writing on this subject, one has 
kindly been forwarded to us by the post. The dur^ion of a bee- 
colony is of course a very different thing to the life^ of an Indivi¬ 
dual bee, though they seem, by the ancients especially, often to 
have been confounded. Columella assigns ten years as the 
utmost limit to a hive ; and though instances are brought forward 
of a longer period, naturalists seem to be agreed that this would 
be the ordinary termination of a hive left to itself.'*' The imme- 
cliate cause of its fallihg away is that t-h® everything el^ so 

neat and cleanly, neglect to clear out the exuvim of the grub—the 
Silken cocoon that it spins and ca^sts—"from the brood-cells, till, 
theoff-castings of successive generations choking them up and ren¬ 
dering them useless> the race at length degenerates and bec^pa«^ 
exSrtct. Hence the importance of the piraqiice of cutting 
yearly, in those stocks vvhich we wish to preserve, some poirtipi^ 
of? ttpc old comb, which th^'bee^ will continually restore 
mhfehry till, like A# it 

withduf an inch of iMf originaj 'h 0 w eVe^-;:|larh 
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gffiited of tbfe jsame 
^a|feai^ of bives In Syria coiBanmnjsr 
iftfera : and Butlfer rela|t;s a st<^yj of1%: year 

* When Ludovicus Vif e& was j^enf by Cardiig^Wqls^y to 
to be Public Profeissor bf RhetoriCv-being^^^^P^ 

Beesj* he was. welcotofed a §warm of hlls ; whicK sweetest 

Creatures, to signify the incoinparable sweg^tness of his eloquence, settled 
themselves'over his headf undeflhfe l^s sti^y, where they have 
cofitiirued above 100 years j’ t* ' ^ ^ 

ahd toey Vives^ Bees. 

:*;In the year 1^630-thedeads over, Vives’ study, bpiug. decayed, were 
fa^eh up and new cast ; by which occasion the stal^was taken, and with 
it'in incredibie mass of honey. But the bees, a8*|)resaging their in¬ 
tended aOd imminent destruction (whereas they w^ere never known to 
swarm before), did'that spring (to preserve their famous kind) send 
down a fair swarm into the President’s garden. The which in the year 
1633 yielded two swarms; one whereof pitchet^ in the garden for the 
President; the other they sent up as a new colony into their old habita- 
tiodj th^e to continue the merja^ of this ‘^Mellifluous Doctor,’’ as the 
University styled him in a totter to the Cardinal. How sweetly did 
j^ll tldngs then; concord, when in this neat /xwfraiov, newly consecrated 

to th^ Muses, the Muses’ sweetest favouri!?^ was thus honoured by the 

,,, • 


V. 


Whatoy^^ may be the period which nature or nian allots to the 
life of |he q^een and the worker, there is one sad inhabitant of 
tho hive who is seldom allowed, even by bis own species, to bring 
bis dreary autumn to a natural close. About the middle of 
Au^st, the awful ‘ massacre of the innocents/ the killing of the 
di^iies, begins. ' After which time/ • as Butler has it, ‘these 
Amaswnian da^ begin to wax weary pf their mates, and to lilce 
tbeir^room better than their company. When there is ho use of 

will be hp r(>om for tbetn. Bor albeit; generally 
ampp^. ail creatures, the paales as most worthy dp master the 
£^a|e$,.yet in the fematoa hay© the pre-eminence, and by the 
j^&mhwTians^ leavP, the gender is more worthy than the 

There is something unatoidaWy ludicrous in^the 
^ lu a land of 

the summer long, partaken of the bo®f pf 
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to i’eturtt--tiietr sly'^attempts to ci^p ih stealthtty~tlieir discon¬ 
solate r^sigtotio'tf at tHe last^witlidnt thinking it ja. just retribution * 
ftW the pa|i years of a panipered and unprofitable life ? And yet 
there is mingled wi%>dus feeling a degree of pity for these 
‘melancholy Jaq\ 4 eses’'thr®wn'aside (we piij: our characters as in 
a masquerade) by the imperious and unrelenting Catherine of the 
hive. ‘ At first, not quite forgetting their old familiarity, they 
gently give them I'om DrUra^ entertainment: they that will not 
take that for a warning, but presume to fmxe in again among 
them, are more shrewdly handled. You may sometimes see a 
handful or two before a hive which they hadf killed within; but . 
the greatest part fly away and die abroad.’ We need not name 
the author we a^C quoting, who, fearful lest womankind should 
lake this Danaid character for their example, proceeds: ‘But 
let not nimble-tongued sophisters gather a false conclusion from 
these true premises, that they, by the example of these, may arro¬ 
gate to themselves the like superiority: for ex particulari non 
est sylltgizare; and He that made these to command their males, 
commanded them totbe commanded. But if they would fain have 
it so, let them first imitate their singular virtues, their continual 
industry in gathering, thel?’diligent watchfulness in keeping, their 
temperance, chastity, cleanliness, and discreet economy, «Scc. 
and so he sums up all womanly virtues from this little type as if he 
believed in the transmigration of souls described by Simonides— 
not him of Cos—in his lambics. We give the translation as we 
find it in No. 209 of the ‘Spectator:’— 


‘ The tenth and last species of women were made out of a bee; and 
happy is the man who gets such an one for his wife. She is altogether 
faultless and unblameable. Her family flourishes and improves by her 
good management. She loves her husband and is beloved by him. 
She brings him a race of beautiful and virtuous children. She distin¬ 
guishes herself among her sex. She is surrounded with graces. She 
never sits among the loose tribe of women, nor passes away her time 
with them in wanton discourses. She is full of virtue and prudence, 
and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow on man.’ 

What can tve do better than wish that all good bee-masters may 
meet with a bee^ife! t j 

; We very much question the utility of the common ‘moralities ’ 
flrawn from the industry’'ahd prudence of the bee. Storing*taid 
hoarding are rather the curse than the requirement of our brtf i- 
nary nature ‘ and few, except the vdry youhg and the very poor, 
require to have this sermon impressed Upon them. We are 
rather inclined to believe that, httd Almighty Wisdom intended 
this to he the lesson drawn from the considerattqp of the works bf 
His creatures, we should have been referred in His reveqled^ 
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50 The Money-bee, 

.*wrorcl to tlx 6 iiouscwi/ory of tliis ijisficfc' '^'fowl of tliio oil'* .ffttlicr 
‘than to the ravens Twhich have neither storehouse nor barn.’. 

Yet the thrifty bee is never once set sbefore us as a pattern in 
the Bible. The Wise King indeed^ who ‘ spake of beasts> and 
of fowls, and of creeping things, and of fishesj has referred the 
sluggard and the distrustful to the early hours, and the ‘working 
while it is yet day,’ and the guidel^iss security of the Ant, but we 
see nothing in his words which. npceSsarily im|)ly approbation ol 
that impious ea,*efulfies| for^the morrow, which we are elsewhere 
expressly told ^o shun, and which is but too often the mask of real 
covetousness of heaft. And we believe this the more, because the 
Ant, though it wisely provides for its daily bread, does not lay up^ 
thd winter store wherewith to fare sumptuously every day. 

We know that, in saying this, we are flying into the uplifted 
eyes of careful mothers and bachelor uncles, who time out of 
mind have quoted, as it has been quoted to ^hem, the busy bee as 
the sure exemplar of worldly prudence and prosperity; but we 
think that wo can show them h more excellent way even for earthly 
honoury if they, as Christ’s servants, will CQ'itent themselves with 
those; types in the natural world which He himself has given 
them, and learn that quiet security, a^nd trqstful contentedness, 
and ready obedience, and active labour fot the present horn’, 
which .He has severally pointed out to us in the lilies, the raveps, 
the sl^eep, and the emmets, rather than seek elsewhere for an 
enibleiin of that over-curious forecasting for the future, which, 
whether in things spiritual or temporal, is plainly discouraged in 
tlm word of God-^those laws and judgments of the ;Ijord which 

thaii the honey and the honey comb, onA in the keeping 
bf whith/there is great reward.’ 


‘ Take that; and He that doth the ravens feedy 
■ . ., i* Y Yea, providently caters for flte spaTroW, 

Bti comfort to my age! ’ , 

S a moral, thongh it be not that 

whh^y«K>rldly wisctom commonly assigns to it. We have in Ae 
fiyct p laft ft a direct cause foT thahkfulness in the delicate food with 

‘The Bee is little amtong s#b as fly ;^btit 
her chief of sweet thipg&A (yEccles.,xi. 3) 5 and thie 

. AJhiighi^ iiasy i|| many senses, and in no common fiasesy supplied 
'hpi^less aild the wander^^ vVith «Wild honey ’ and ‘ a jttece 
, .pjfbo^&ibyv, :and;/.|»ney out of.:,the-.sto*^')i^5’ ‘and' ^a;hmd 
/SoW^l^^ih milki and honey’ has becm ft^m the first tho ty^ of 

and a bei^r counby.: And 

-‘'-.ijSii i'l . /• >1 . ■/■■..iff' /* jt.,'.,.. _ .i. ^ 
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ess 


Godr ^Ffaat 

whk^ it ^febllects 



hJl? tiourisiiment for 'itself—for 

brood, ft third^for the royal—giue for its carMtry-.l^as for its 
celts—i^ison for its enemies—honey for its master—with a pro¬ 
boscis almost as long as the body itself, microscopic in its se4al 
parts, telescopic m its mode of action—with a sting so infinitely 
that, were It magnified by the same glass which makes a 

® of i«ch, ;t would yet itself be in- 

this ^o a holfowJube—that all these varied operations 
and ^ntrivances should be enclosed witVin'lialf ^ inch of length 
and two grains of matter, while in the same ‘^mall room’the 

large heart of at least thirty* distinct insfincts is contained—is 
* thoughts of atheism and materialism. 

Treatise? twelve heavy volumes of Brfflgewater 

™iw to end this too long paper. Its readers 

generally will be above that class to whom profit, immediate or 

bee-keeping can be of any serious moment—though 
md^d the profit lies in saving the bees, not in killing them. 
But many prejudiqps have to be done away, and greater care 
bestowed and a better knowledge of their habits acquired, before 
he murdering system can be eradicated from the pobr. It is 
or lie higher classes to set the example by presents of cheap 

^’'*1 ^’^“o^'-oonstfucted hlves~by personal interest 

W 1 supplying them with the 

subject—above all, by adopting the 
merciful system in their own gardens, and intrusting their hives 

U ^®special care of one of the under-gardeners, whose office 

diligently tend and watch his master's 
stock, but also to instruct the neighbouring cottagers in the 

IT^it management. It would be an excellent plan 

attach a stall of bees to the south wall of a gardener’s cot- 
age or lodge, with a glass side towards the interior, so that the 
opeiations of the bees might be watched front within. The 
custom of placing them within an arched recess in the wall of the 
house wm one of old Rome, and is still observed in some coun- 

® ® suggestion for a fancy 

nrt nFt Perhaps the directors fof bur 

rmal schools would find no better way* of teaching their pupil- 

^hbOln^tm ^^to behefit and gain an influemS amo44e 

parents of the childfen they will have to instruct, than to put them 

of making and managing the new kinds of 

Pf fo|ang honey, y^ing stacks, tod hybernaUng the 
0 ^9. ill a l4tearticle of ^t. . 
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^.the rich ^ahd poor^='*'■ ^ii 

’wHh regard to Bees, that wh edn^er tHfeiii espN^^lls 
ina^'S stock.’ No wealthy man should kaep large-coloi^ 
thhin for profit, in a neighhowhood where the^ are 
ready to avail themselvea of the advantage. A hive or two in we 
garden-—good old’fasfakmed straw-hives—-for the sake o|^ |)teir. 
pleasihg: appefttance and kindly associations, aud for the of 
the flpw^#)t^is-ohly what every gentlOTan would delight ,tp haye; 
prjiv |)|jhe-has dme tovleyote to their history, an ob«©ryittory^h*v® 
f^aiittidy ^ beyond this we think lie showld 

go,*—else he is edlrtaitily robbing liis poorer neighbours. The 
g|ntle>neh-hee-master4 like the gentleman-farnier, should only 

loUgh for en<x)ursgement and experiment, and, leave 

the cottager and the tenant; 

, the s^dile’f hive and shduld be of the best c6h> 

Stf uctiohj ihr exampie’s sake; and, keep he hees or beasts, ‘he 
should he ' a; merciful man’ to them. ArSi Sttrely the feeling 
inind wil|;|tahse a little at thh destruction of a whole liatmn—the 
denai^i^^ of a whole city, with,, ajl iti Imildings, stretits and 
tlioroughfareis^ its palaces, i|s Queen, and ail! What ah' earth¬ 
quake tdf^em must be the moving of die hi|e 1 What a tem^ert 
;n|> fire^ must the deadly fumes'appear J All th&i^ 

instincts, their senses, their habits plead for them to our/wn»am%; 
add, even if we allege sting against them, they may r^ly 
with si^arcely an alteration in the Jew’s words—‘Hath not a Bee 
'eyes? hath, not a Bee organs, dimensions, senses, affectioris, 
passions ? fed ivith the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject ^;4he same dk^eases healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the sap© winter a*^d sumtoer, as a Christian is ? If 
you prick us, do we i^t bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not ttugh ? 
if you pojson usj dp We not die?, and if you wrong us, shalthre not 
revenge? like mu in the rest, we will resemble 
tn 
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The subj®c^* of byfoeriMriiug feifei and of joiniiig swams are ao very inaportant in 
' ^ ^ * - i^t, wnTWieted one auotlier, we nnist say a word, though 


TOi)ugh the opposite dpUnhn has been ^ndy maifitMoed, 
h that'i united ubt consuhjemi mucJvh^^^ in 


winter fW3|iarataiy would have dope* . But ip order to, save the 

heefl! miist be kept, aa ^torphl aa pc^ibiej ^tod 

at< f.*'<« '.orf’t'A il(SiS>''’ VkW4- Am*' ‘ Jjf vnii I ' Wtir' 4-t) T a 
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datk, f>ttt dry rooto* if you liav^ Wthis 
north of yourbee-mtosoto the south, that the 
-.tbimug. on ..the ’^d 

Jjj. f (. t, ■shpp|y;^pa;With 

Ml '&ite»t:to;Biwp-aft^ dinner— 

as’you'.cala.''i-No bee-master will eref.'be.'Suw 
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We said, if any man would keep bees, he must make them his 
fr|^h® nay; that ^ a qohi word-rrhe must love them, IJe 
0 elien makos the rcmaFk,—which we have heard belbre of figs, and 
oiiyes, and medlars, and truffles, or of an equivocal dish recom- 
meinded by a host,—^that you must either like them very much or 
hot at all. ^ Bemcovp de gms aiment les aheiltes : je ii ai vti 

? dfkokne qiii les aima mediocremenf; on se passionne povr dies !' 

t Wa# this love we suppose that led Mahomet to inake an excep¬ 
tion in their fkvour when all other flies were condemned;—that' 
made Napoleon, ■who laughecf at the Epgjlsh as a nation of shop¬ 
keepers, select this emblem of industry, in place of the idle lily, 

‘ That tasks not one laborious h?ur.’ 


And Urban VIII. and Louis XII. adopted them as the device 
on their coat of arms ; and Camdeo, the Gupid of Budlnsm, 
strung his how with bees! The Athenians ranked the intro¬ 
duction of the Bee among their great national blessings, tracing 
it lip to Cecrops, ‘4he fiiend of man,’—the Attic Alfred; and 
such regard is still paid to them in many parts of the south of 
England, that no death, or birth, or marriage takes place in the 
family without its be^g communicated to the bees, whose hive is 
covered in the first case j^ith a piece of black cloth, in the two 
latter with red. Tile 10th of August is considered their day of 
.lubilee, and those who are seen working on that day are called 
Quakers. Omens were wont to be taken from their swarming; 
and their settling on the mouths of Plato and Pindar was taken 
as a sure presage of the sweetness of their future cloquence''l||h 
poetry ; though these legends are somewhat spoiled, by the sami 
event being related of the infancy of Lucan and of St‘ Ambrose,’ 
called, as was Vives afterwards, the Mellifluous JDoctor. We all 
know of Nestor’s "honeyed’ words,und Xenophon, " cujus sermo 
eSt melle dulcior.’ Be4s have not only dispersed a mob, but de¬ 
feated an Amurath with his Janissaries ;’!' but it would be quite 
iiupossible io,a sketch like this to attempt to give anythiog like a 
full account of their many honours and achievements, and of the 
extraordinary instinct displayed by them in every operation of their 
manifpM works. , Out- object in these remarks has been rather to 
stimulate the noyice in this subject than to give any complete his¬ 
tory of their habits> or to put forth any new discovery or system 
of our own. We l^iye Introduced our litfle.fr 
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g^ac% 9 ;nd must leave them now to make the best of way 
Mth readers. 

* So work the Honey : 

Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a kingj and officers of sorts: 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 

Others, like,soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 

Which they with merry march bring home 

To tjie. tent royal of their emperor: 

Who', bu^^red in his majesty, surveys 
nie singing masons building roofs of gold; 

• ft The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone.’ 

Henry K a. 1, s. 2. 

Who would not affirm, from this and othel* incidental allusions, 
that ShakspeaVe had a hive of his owm'^ Dr, Bowring has only 
l)Cen able to discover in them * galleries of art and schools of in¬ 
dustry, and professors teaching eloquent lessons;* perhaps opr 
friend means Mechanics* Institutes^ and travelling lecturers. 
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r. II.— i. The Child’s Book on the Soul, wilk;^mstions 
. adapted to the Use of Schools and Infant Schools. By the 
Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. London. 1842. 

2. The Youth's Book on Natural Theology, illustrated in Fami¬ 
liar Dialogues. By the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Published by 
the American Tract Society. 1840. 

3. Peter Parley s Farewell. New York. 

4. Peter Parley s Magazine. New York. 

5. AihMes Little Philosopher, for Schools and Families. London. 

6 . .Jihbotfs Child at Home. ^ 

7. :,Abbott’s Ltollg at Work, and Hollo at Play, ^c. London. 

w * 

^OULt) the shade of a great-grandWolher be recalled to 
earth, we 'cacf; im£^ine no olyect iii this age of wonders so 
lik% to astoirish'her S^ericrable mipd as her IilBd descendants’ 
abundance of bOCks; In her da^s children not loohe^ upon 
^as reading hfeirtg#: the key of :tj|d little glass-fronted hdo|ccase 

as ct&efuliy h^^pt from thphj jas that df^ the swnftni^- 
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cupboard. Free access to books was eoniiidered _of very ques¬ 
tionable benefit to a joung mind, and decidedly injurious to the 
eyesight j for it is an amusing fact that in those days of curiqus 
needlework, the ancient samples of which make us equally 
admire our grandmothers’ patience and pity their eyes, a con¬ 
sideration for that organ should have beeii made one of the 
principal excuses for denying a child the pleasure of reading. 
Certain it is, that as soon as the scanty portion of elementary 
books was laid aside for the day most children did. not read at all, 
while those who had intellectual desires cultivated their minds 
almost by stealth; and the little girl of nearly a century ago, who 
thirsted for knowledge above her fellows, has been known to hide 
a new book in her capacious pocket, and read it through the 
pocket-hole! Nor were her stolen pleasures such as mosi; modern 
parents would have cared, or perhajTs even permitted, their chil¬ 
dren to share. Between the formalities of real life and the ex¬ 
aggerations of fictio*! there was little alternative,—from the fairy 
tales and marvellous liistories, terminating in the old version of 
the Arabian Nights,’—the few wonderful voyages and adventures 
centering in ‘ Robiillfon Crusoe,’—and the little tales of a moral 
tendency, generally the lystories of some little paragon of good¬ 
ness, or monster of naughtiness, whose dispositions were at once 
comprehensively announced in their patronymics,—between such 
works as these, and that better class to which the ‘ Vicar of Wake¬ 
field’ and papers of the ‘ Spectator’ might be considered as intro¬ 
ductory, there was a wide gap. No wonder, then, with the incu^atse 
of population, and the changes in education, which marked the’ 
latter end of the last century, that the age soon began to demand 
something more and something better. The only real question is, 
whether the improvement in children’s books has been equally in 
quality as in quantity, and whether a better understanding of a 
child’s real capacities for instruction, edification, and amusement 
has kept pace with the varied and additional modes of addressing 

A. _ 


The first changes in a juvenile library were no less in what 
are termed school-books than in those of a lighter description. 
Parents and teachers had discovered that not only the system of 
education might be simplified and its stores increased, but that 
the love of reading which showed itself in many a child’s leisure 
hours might be made the handle for turning various little mills of 
indirect acquirement. What, in short, they themselves hsui groaned, 
under cn longed for inthetr own young days, they now.Sought^ 
to amend or supply for their children. To aid the lcwmei'» jnMch 
of the mcihqtonous repefifion of spelhng-book; diediMiaayv^^^a^ 
jammer, ia^which children’s minds bad been as it were, 
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only for stowage, was repealed; wliilc to effect the latter many ex- 
.cellent and highly“gifted individuals of both sexes stepped forward 
and })resented works, some of which ought ever to maintain their 
places in the hands of childhood. Besides original works of great 
merit, our young people were furnished with extracts and com¬ 
pilations from the best classic: and old Knglish W'l'itcrs, and with 
abridgements from the first standard aulliors, while much of the - 
decorous and respectful tone of the old-fashioned school was pre¬ 
served, and the comparative abundance with wdiich they were 
surrounded was not suCh as^to make children indifl’erent to its 


advantages. 

Nevertlieless wc need hardly look beyond a child’s book-shelf 
to be.reminded that there is nothing in the world wliich requires 
so inuch'caution as reform. In their glee at detecting the errors 
cjtf a past age, tlicse winters did not avail tliemselves of . all its 
msdom. Because their predecessors had appealed almost ex¬ 
clusively, and sometimes most perniciously,'to the imagination, 
the real intention of this faculty was now disregarded ; the mar¬ 
vellous and the romantic, e^■cn when free from all impurity, was 
condemned by some as useless, by others ; s false; and one of 
the most striking features of this change of system may be charac¬ 
terised as the predominance of a more direct moral teaching, and 
the studious assumption of truth and nature in which it was clothed. 
This sounds so desirable and right, tluit any argument as to the 
entire expediency of its application may seem worse tlian para¬ 
doxical ; but, as Lord Bacon says, ‘'Works of imagination hurt 
not a child: taking them at the wwst, it is not the lie lltat 


passeth tlirough the mind, but the lie that sinketh in, and settleth 
in it, which doth the liurt;’ and it may be justly questioned whelber, 
in banishing the world of fiction, and advancing one of reality in 
its place, we have not sometimes dismissed a protector, and in¬ 
troduced an enemy. The move w e aim at reality in the ]>recepts 
and models wc offer to children, the more delicate and difficult 


does our task lieeonie. A vessel never requires abler steerage 
than when close iiishore—and any error in what you give forth as 
truth i.s immeasurably more pernicious than all the extravagances 
which a child knows to be ficliom According to Mrs. Ilannali 
More,— 

‘ Until to analyse you ’re fihle, 

Fable is safe, while given as fable.’ 

The converse will be also found to hold.good: for truth, or 
raiher what Ave represent as truth, is never so unsafe for a child 
as when brought into immediate comparison with his own actual 
knowledge of life. It is more dangerous for a child than many 
suppose to read of parents, as parents are invariably descri^bed, 

who 
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who always reward good deeds, applaud selt-conquests, or assist 
good determinations: the first feeling is to believe—tlie first 
impulse to imitate ; and if the little sanguine heart sliould not 
happen to find the real parent exactly in that humour which the 
story promised, the disappointment is more harmful than can he 
imagined. Another and more vital error, traceable to the same 
.source, is the total absence, in some of these writers, of a sound 
religious basis. Everything is made to spring from the mere 
moral conviction—from the iruue rational ol^ligation—so that the 
excellencies of tlie parent, and the »triviifgs of the children they 
bring forward, being independent of the onljj ruk; and help, are, 
strictly speaking, more chimerical and false than the most far¬ 
fetched Avonders they rvere intended to replace. Altogether, 
then, if we consider our own liability to err in what rve teach, and 
the touching readiness of the young faith which is intrusted to us 
to direct, it rvonld seem tlial the abundance of the imaginative 
quality and entire eifloyment of fiction wliich distinguishes child¬ 
hood iiad been granted purposely as a safe and necc.ssary nether 


sphere. 

Ilut if matter for iViticism be not failing among the solid writers 
of what may be termed middle ages of children’s literature, 
what shall be said for those of the present day? Here apparently 
there is no deficiency of any one thing, but rather a surfeit of all; 
Avhile the order and combination in which this abundance is given 
arc so intricate and unaccountable as equally to defy analysis or 
classifuation. Upon the whole, an hour s{)ent in a modern juve¬ 
nile library will be found to tell a more direct tale, and gbe a 
clearer picture of the sjiirit of change and thirst for novelty which 
mark the present day, than any other application of the same time 
in the multititdiiious range of rcc'ent wonders. Transposition and ex- 
])eriment seem the motto of the present children’s books. We do not 
know when they are at work, or when at play. The st^/^s of in¬ 
struction and amusement, of application and rel.axation, instead of 
pursuing distinct channels, have incomprehensibly run and blended 
together.—Side by side, in strange propinquity Avith elaborate trea¬ 
tises on subjects Avhich it might be thoi^lit no child ot common oh- 
.seiw ation Avould require lb be taught, lie familiar notices on m.atters 
which, like the Adelaide Gallery, no mind, without immense pre¬ 
vious knowledge, can deriAie any benefit from. Tlie highest and 
the lowest luiA'e changed places. 1 lie one i.s compelled into a 
enrb which, in our humble opinion, greatly endangers the respect 
due to it, while the other i% put forward with a, pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance too apt to mislead the juvenile mind as to its real insig- 
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firmly believe, like uniting authority with familiarity, a sophistry 
which ends by equally destroying both. Indirectly speaking, there 
can be no sound acquirement without interest, nor healthy enjoy¬ 
ment without profit; but their compulsory union is equally perni¬ 
cious as fallacious—pernicious, as undermining tliat which cannot 
be too early implanted in a young mind—namely, that nothing 
that is worth attaining at all is attainable without trouble; and 
fallacious, as failing to oecurc even that approbation from the child 
himself, which is its />nly excuse, «Every cliild of average intel¬ 
ligence and tolerable hHbits ,^<nows in the main that its education 
is a subject of ii'ipoj^tance—a thing of seriousness and solemnity— 
requiring both the diligence of the pupil an<l the attention of 
the teacher; at the same time that it gives him a degree of 
consequence, and that all the trouble is duly balanced by the 
honour of being made fit for the future man or woman. Once 
;dso that he has ])roved, in his own way, the connexion between 
application and success, and the dc-pender-xa; of the one upon 
die undividedness of the other, he begins by a providential 
property of the mind to take a pleasure in the process itself; and 
this may bo considered as the stage most /iorlliy of gratulation, 
and, indeed, as the key to all education, • Such being the case, he 
docs not really thank you for dressing up his studies in a trifling 
or jocose manner-—for administering meat-nouri.shment in sweet 
jelly—blit is. on tlic contrary, intuitively annoyed at being treated 
heliiw his dignity. There is none among the many varieties of 
childhood’s development for which this cheating-troulilc system 
really answers, b'ov sluggish and inert minds it is no cure, 
while for quick and impetuous natures a bit of rough atul 
heavy road is at once the best stimulus and restraint. Like Lord 
Byron, a child likes to ^ have something craggy whereon to break 
his mind.’ If, therefore, a relish for application be a latent pro¬ 
perty' ill a young mind, and its development one of the utmost 
importance, it follows that such works as tend either to divert or 
diminish it are neither founded on a true knowledge of his capa¬ 


cities nor of his interfsts. 

It is, however, a known fact, that a large portion of the com¬ 
munity, nay, persons of the highest intellect and kindest 
hearts, .are now devoting both to the introduction of more know¬ 
ledge, and to a lighter mode of obtaining it. The increase 
of knowledge who shall gainsay? Let us only be careful that in 
attempting so raudh new, we risk not the old, or reduce all to an 
inferior quality; but as to tlie lighteh mode, we may answer in a 
passage from Waverley:—‘It may, meanwhile, be .subject of 
serious consideration, whether those who are accustomed only to 
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be brouglit to reject that which approaches under the aspect of ^ 
study ; whether tliose who learn history by tire cards may not be * 
led to prefer the means to the end; and whether, w ere we to teach 
religion in the way of sport’—and this has been sufliciently at¬ 
tempted since VVaverley was written—"our pupils may not thereby 
be induced to make sport of their religion.’ Some minds are 
born with a commission for genius—and even tViose never fail to 
lament the absence of early habits of stjidy—but most must be 
content to rise from the ranks, and go ihrou^^h the regular exercise. 
Even granting that, occasional instance* occur of knowledge, 
lightly "acrpiired, becoming permanent, can such be compared to 
tiiose habits of attention and concentration which apply no less 
to the conduct of the moral than to the enriching of the intellec¬ 
tual part of man, and whicli assist in strengthening him Tor duty, 
or nerving him for denial, in every circumstance of this chequered 
life ? 

The same oTpcclh^n as resj)ects the child’s real feelings holds 
good with regard to style. Under the idea of bringing their 
language down to a c:hihl’s level—and all children ought to re.sent 
this idea—many w ritos of the day fall into the mistake of address¬ 
ing them in print as the^^supposc tliem to talk to one another in 
every-day life. Llut setting aside that in alTecling an empty sim¬ 
plicity we vawy much underrate their real style, it is a tact that 
such imitations are by no means pleasing to the child. Leave 
him to (’hoose for himself, and in nine cases out of ten yon will 
find liim engaged with a work—and of course one of imagination, 
I'or no ordinary child voluntarily takes up another—“ beyond his 
years.” Were the reverse the case, we should augur but ill for his 
fulnro development; for the love of too-easy reading in a child, 
like the taste lor low comp,any in an adult, is the worst sign of in¬ 
tellectual mediocrity. 

Conliasted with such books of instruction as are thus supposed 
to bo smoothed in their passage to the mind by the unction of 
playfulness, may be mentioned those works, professedly of amuse¬ 
ment, in whieli a tale is made the vehicle for smuggling in know¬ 
ledge during leisure hours. "What charming books cluldrcn are 
supplied w ith uow-a-days!’ says a well-meaning person, taking up 
one of those deceitful compositions, which, alter enticing you 
through pleasant paths, suddenly turns you adritt in a w’ilderuess 
of machinery, chemistry, or religious disquisition. ‘ What charm¬ 
ing books! Children can be always learning something.’ Very 
true ; but unfortunately this is the last thing children care to 
do. The more thoroughly they have applied during school- 
hours, the more eagerly do they dismiss the matter from theiri 
minds the moment they are released; nor need we comment upon 
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a habit which is in itself so excellent as to be fouml the greatest 
safeguard for health of mind and body in all stages of life. Such 
books, therefore, however patroiii^^d by parents and teaoliers, liave 
but little chance of popularity among the children : tlieir bindings 
will invariably be found in better preservation than any other in 
the tiny book-case. To place such books in a child’s bands is, 
in point ol tact, only supplying him with a bundle of pages, of which 
he skips two out of cvej y throe. Children are not to be deceived : 
they are gifted with an exquisite tact for detecting dull passages, 
and as sure to avoid {he'liook> as to relish the bait. Whoever lias 
seen a child of iten years of age engaged in the perusal of any 
of Miss Martineau s Treatises on I\^litical Economy, and has 
observed how ingeniously her pretty little tales are tracked and 
picked 'out, and how cavalierly the rest is disposed of—and, 
strange to say, this method is not confined to her juvenile readers 
—may set this down as the standard for their treatment of aJl 
those ingeniouslittle books intended to surpriiie them into learning 
against their will. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we in any wav allude to 
such works of amusement *as are Idended ^rith a higli moral or 
intellectual tone—and, indeed, vvhclher,.marvellous or true, there 
should be no other. As we have before said, therc^ can he no 
healthy enjoyment without some jirofit; and childliood seems 
equally intended as the cheerful volunteer in that structure of 
poetry and feeling onwhic*h Reason can best take her seat, as the 
disciplined labourer for that capital of knowledge with Avhicli llic 
future man may enter into competition with his fellows. It is so 
ordered that those subjects which are most calculated to quicken 
the best feelings—those which we jnost wish to demlo'p, and least 
to tmeh—ixve precisely such as childhood most relishes. What 
can interest them more than anecdotes of lidelity and sagacity in 
animals, or traits of heroism, generosity, fortitude, or loyalty in their 
fellow-creatures, which, while they fdl the heart with the healthiest 
sentiments of admiration and sympathy, serve to bind fast many a 
useful scrap of knowledge to the memory ? And what can be 
more beautiful than our numerous juvenile works of this descrip¬ 
tion?—beautiful as delineations of nature, and specimens of V'ue 
art—books in which their fathers, and grandfathers too, may find 
both pleasure and benefit; for what really fascinates the heart of 
a child has a charm for all ages. But the child’s books to which 
we allude, where an insipid tale goes feebly wriggling through an 
unmerciful load of moral, religious, und scientific preaching, have 
been the most abundant and characteristic product of the present 
•^y; not intended, we are assured, for school hours, but, we speak 
equally from experience and observation, with no charm for any 
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other. In all matters which depend upon voluntary acquisition, 
children ^should be tauffht as if vve tauj^ht them notthe moment the 
prescriptive tone peeps out, all is over with the young volunteer. 
Here, however, it is so predominant, and applied to such dry 
matters, as to require, to say the least, all the patience and atten¬ 
tion of much older heads. This species of juvenile reading may 
be classed under two heads—evangelical .hand-books, and scien¬ 
tific manuals: the one rendered as exciting, the other as super- 
fieial, as can possibly be managed; but»we, for obvious reasons, 
decline any minute examination ol the lormer class. 

There can bo no douljt that the wonders of science are a 
necessary and beautiful portion of education : but it seems to 
us that modern teachers have erred as to the time of their acqui¬ 
sition ; and tliat by enforcing it thus early, they only awaken a 
little evanescent curiosity about the tricks of the trade, without 
in any way securing a future interest in its real principles. 
Life is so short, and there is so much to Icaru : at the same time 
childhood is endowed exactly with that facility of acquirement, 
founded chiofly on ■san insensibility to the humility of repetition, 
which vanishes with a jjper age, that it becomes ol the utmost 
important; to know not only whether what we teach be sound, 
but how the elements of instruction consecutively stand. It is 
m filling a child’s mind as in packing a trunk : we must take 
care wliat we lay in below, not only to secure for that a safe 
place, hut^o ])revent it from damaging what is to come alter. Novv 
tlicre is so much for a child to acquire for which the freshness of 
memory is so evidently intended, and the concurrence of the 
leason so little wanted, that were not common sense so rare a 
thing in this world, it might be wondered how any mistake as to 
position could occur. Languages may be learned by rote—arith¬ 
metic is an exercise of the memory—the primary part of revealed 
and moral teaching must be taken ‘ as a little child, that is, upon 
faith, and without actual understanding; but science is a thing 
defined and positive, Avhere the mind wants, step by step, to know 
what it is about—where proof follows quick upon assertion, and 
a jink loose in the chain of explanation destroys the sense ol 
satisfaction—where the reason can hardly be too mature, nor the 
imagination too subdued. In short, science is above children, and 
a smattering beneath them. 

But such is the infatuation of modern educationists, that, rather 
than leave them for a while ^n ignorance of that which in no way 
improves their conduct or softens their hearts, and of which in 
tender years they cannot know enough to be worth knowing, poor 
children are dragged to lectures, manufactories, and polytechnics, 
where they see wheels and hear explosions much more unintelli- 
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gible^ but incomparably less rtmusing, than a Christinas panto¬ 
mime, and return with a number of hard names so ill-assorted in 
their heads, that the little fellow of six years old who declared that 
geology was ‘ all about horses’ may bo taken as a fair sample. 
Even granting a tolerably correct notion of tln^se words to have 
been hammered into them, children arc not really the more clever 
for being able to think.of the law of gravitation every time their 
foot slips, or of virtual velocity whenever tlioy drive a hoop: nor 
are they the more attractive for being able to talk of the 'inten¬ 
sity of electro-m»gn^tism/or the ' solidification of carbonic acid 
gas;' nor, upon the whole, is the spectacle of an old. head upon 
young shuuhlers the desirable object of a parent's vanity. If a 
child actually shows a marked tendency for scientific pursuits, 
such works as swarm on juvenile-booksellers’ shelves, wliere 
subjects of the highest difficulty arc chattered over between two 
disgusting little prodigies, or delivered to them in mouthfuls, cu¬ 
riously ndapfe<l to their powers of swallowing, by a learned mo¬ 
ther, are just the last which a judicious teacher would vvisli to 
put into his hands. This fashion of compelj^iig children’s miruks 
into an unnatural excess of application, Jo tne great detriment of 
health, moral and physical, is now, we believe, upon the decline. 
The truth is, it entailed far loo much trouble on the superintend¬ 
ent: it has, however, been succeeded by another, more merciful 
to the individual, thougli highly injurious to the cornmunitv. 
Finding that the attainment of real superiority at this age was 
attended by too much trouble and expense^ parents have caught 
at a clieap substitute ; the principle our manufacturers have 
adopted^ of giving a showy pattern upon a flimsy material, is now 
in favour with our educationists. 

And no^v we must advert to a set of books which Ave have ob¬ 
served, with no less surprise than indignation, put into the hanils 
of the teuderest infancy. In ushering children into the paths of 
science by a short cut^ risk is incurred at once of degrading 

the study and sacrificing the power as Avell as taste? for future 
acquirement. But such subjects being neither the highest in 
intellectual rank^ nor their right understanding the must serious 
point in ediicalion, no great harm, fit the wuwst, may be done, 
-Here, how;ever^ the case is widely difrerent; for when those who 
constitute themselves the teachers of childhood lay presumptuous 
an«l vulgar hands uporf such high matters as the wisest approach 
with reverence and humility, they 'commit an offence equally 
against the subject and the trust, which cannot be too strongly 
censured. 

The system of appealirig Solely to the reason of a mere infant, 
both in the training of the conduct and the intcdlecb is one which 

has 
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has crept in with the many insubordinate fallacies of the day^ and 
to which the school of xnodoru juvenile works bears witness. 
That mothers should be liere and there found in private liie \vho> 
either to conceal a morbid predominance of mere maternal in¬ 
stinct, or a slothful inability for exertion, profess to check selfish¬ 
ness, stem passion, and ensure obedience, by addressing them¬ 
selves to a part of the clnld^s iniad for wjiich he is not becifTne 
responsib!e~this is not altogether incomprehensible. The iiicon- 
vtaiience is upon iheir own lieads, a^d an increase oi iannly may 
possibly alter tbeir views. But when thinkii^' ijian busies liim- 
self wdth penning and printing a regular code of such matters 
the whole resting on a false hypothesis—he only adords a melan¬ 
choly proof that in admitting the reason of a child oi five'yeai's of 
age, he has utterly abandoned his own. J hat a child has a right 
to itie privileges of a rational beijig who shall dare deny 'that 
the heir to such a Ititcuhy is cnlitied to the proioundcst lespect 
xvho sliall dare contest' But it is not in allowing too early a dis- 
jiosal of his inlieritance that wc most guard his interests, or in 
forcibly pulling ope j the petals that we most show our admiia- 
lion fortlie germ. Gmn^that the reasoning powers are developed 
in a child of five years old—he will be more eager to exext them 
than a man : with his other facultic^s, physical and mental, he is 
more actively occupied and delighted—why not then the same with 
reason ? Carry out the argum<mt, and there will be no depart¬ 
ment of abstract science or philosophy the enjoyment of which lie 
w'ill not seek, and may not claim. In short, Socrates Dialogues 
and tlie Bridgewater Treatises will be the greatest treats you can 
pivc him. And that those gentlemen who have troubled them¬ 
selves to write sucli works as ‘ Idie C hild s Book on the Soul are 
literally of this opinion, w e shall soon have the pleasure of proutig 
in their own words. But how to adapt such subjects to a child s 
reception/—howto proportion them to lus limited comprehen¬ 
sion.^ Tiio attempt is fraught with contradiction 3 and heie lies 

the gross absurdity of the present system. 

How doubly hard this falls upon a child may simply be stated. 

Required to understand that which, at best, he c:umot enjoj 

limited for that he may enjoy to that only which he is supposed to 

understand—that power oi’ reasoning which, in mercy to our want 

of it, is last and least requu’ed, unnaturally compel] edinto action; 

and the sense of beauty, the love of the dimly-understood;, the 

faith in ‘ the things unseen^ (for the deep rooting of winch the 

sweet period of childhood seems specially designed), neglected 

or confused—the rights of nature arc doubly violated. Itegrettinp 

ns we deeply do, that the enjoyment of the only truly enviable 

part of life should be thus tampered with, we hardly know whe- 
* ther 
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tlier most to congratulate ourselves that this presumption is not 
of native growth, or to lament that it should be derived from a 
people to whom childhood especially is indebted for much that is 
beautiful and useful: for it is from American writers chiellv that 
this system of beginning at the apex instead of at the base—start¬ 
ing at once from that point to which the mind is intemled only 
gradually to creep—ha^ sprung. As we said before^ the difficulty 
of clothing the highest subjetrls in die meanest language is fortu¬ 
nately what most elfdctually (^inmasks the futility of this high lib* 
below stairs' ki^d of procociling. 

But we must now lot them speak for themselves, and intro¬ 
duce the reader to the Rev. Air. (hillaudet/s * Child’s Book on 
the'Souithe first stave on tln^ ladder of infantine metaphysics. 
The title is almost .sufficient. VVe should have tliought that the 
Bible was the best IkioIc on the soul for all ages; hut llie Ameri¬ 
cans know better. Nor do \\’o apologise ibr ^Iragging our readers 
througli the babyisms of suc h a w oik. A ehihrs cause is com¬ 
mon cause, and we arc all inUn'e.stcd in seeing that their Utile go- 
carls are not set running on treacherous patl^cc 

Generally speaking, these inetaphysii'Oij treatist's arc arranged, 
like tins IVIauual, in the jin in oi" dialcgne.s, wlierci a ]>i’olound 
mother and a docile (’hild play alternatciy into each other’s hands, 
and where a question is sot up, like a niue-pin, only to be knoiked 
down by the next answer. Being informed in the first dialogue 
that the little victim on the present occasion is only five years of age, 
wc are not so much surprised to hear liis mother ask Inni such silly 
questions—only, to be sure, they were hardly wa>rth piinting—as, 
whetherstones can lallv—or roses answer lum-—or a watch learn any¬ 
thing : to all of whicii tlie child gives as sens) hlo uegati\ es as can be 
expected ; taking occasion to put a few interrogatories in his turn, 
by no means inconsistent with tiis years,—viz., whether a pebble be 
good to eat; and especially whether there' are any wild lions in the 
neighbourhood, &c. In the next dialogue, however, the mother 
a.ssumes a higher strain, and afliu' much badgering and brow¬ 
beating, in the course of which a common English child would 
inevitably have foundered and disgraced himself over and oyer 
again, she brings him to coidbss, and cautions him to remember, 
that he is different from the aforesaid pebble, rose, watch^ and 
his little dog Tray; with wliich useful ideas he goes off to bed, 
repeating them by heart, we conclude, all the way upstairs. The 
next morning the conversation is renewed; and having, mean- 
Avlule, grown a little conceited at finding that Avliat he very well knew' 
l>efore is 'made so much of, the chihl notv assures mamma, in 
a pedantic lone, that he has been thinking of nothing else, and 
that he has also discovered that his little sister Eliza is no more 
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like a pebble, a rose, a watch, and his dog Tray, than ho is. But 
here, to our great surprise—and doul)tlcss, wc;r<?' it known, to 
tlie equal disinay of the five-year old—the lady does not ae- 
ecj)t this ingenious inference; but,, tacking completely round, 
drives all ideas, old and new, out of his head — by requiring 
to know Avhy Eliza is like all these items? In vain now does the 
uiifoiiunatc child state the question to tlip be.st of his abilit^to 
himself, ‘ If I am not like a]l these things, uliy is Eliza like 
(liem V and, not knowing that tills weukl pnz'lc a saint, is fast on 
the high-road to vacuity, when the mother graoipnsly takes liim 
by tlie h.and, and after leading him through a chain of most ori- 
gin.'ii argnmenl, deraonstrates tiial I'diza is like a rose, not Ijecaus;; 
slie iu.s'ved cheeks—biic Tray, not because she conufs when 
slie is called—oh no ! these wouh. be literal images wdiicli any 
N'lilgav inoliier could supply-—biU- because site partuapates willi 
Imtli the dog and tlu^ flower in the .'distract qualities of ‘ n-r.ijh!, 
hardncyH, form, roloor, and por/s' !’ 'Fliis last word is evidently 
ilm hrsl to fix his alter.lion; for, leaving his mother in tlie clouds, 
u.' fii.d him in the cost few Hues expressing an ardent desire to 
look i/tsulc' his little sik<^,in order to ascertain by what macliiaevy 
her b:m<ls an' made U> ^:o ! 

It would be useless to lUlcinpl roilowin^ ibis trash, tliroiig'b 
Avlileb. are as rnueb at a loss to discover the bidy’s 
;is tlie vrretcbrd oW]crt of all her pains. After dvnggmg liim 
lhrou:,;;'b the alistract ideas of a slat.o of iltinkin”', dn'amino-, and 
di'atb ; after Inudirnr bis bodily (yes, and deslrlin?; biin to tell 
her w-bat Lie s('es with tliose <>f his mind ; nl’ler prestmtiuij: a iiinn- 
her of oLijecls to liis imaiJ;in:dion, and successively assuring' liini, 
in emnbatic italics, S/'ce rfc'/ iliuik jl(yt( ((rc <li)iv.g ihings, iJimu 
■which ynn are aot doi.ng—ynn caw'lkhhk that you are seeing 
f/tinosf ihetr ■ir/ti.ch f/on are not seenig — yo'a can llunh that you 
are tasfiog llu'ngs, then, leiddi yon are nol lasting ' (wbicli. lalUn* 
lue-uincnt'liK' child would liave done better to doubty and iK'g-ged 
t he lavouv ol a- rijX'ornn^'o to assist it)--and so on tbrout^li all 
th(‘senses; after making liim guess whelbev he thinks with lus 
‘ hand or his foot,’ ' Lus iiosi^ or his nioulli/ ^ his head or his 
het'h-i •/ !u\er addressing him aViernately as more than a man, and 
le.^s than a baby, and making him a.sk stuUifu'd queslions.,^(jr leap 
to brilHant couchisioris, just as suits her t finveiuciK'.e lu 

sirarl, having by these means, consistent with stint nydiaube 
piinciplcs, created the iicccsiiar}' sacuuni in the biauit she pio- 
I'ceds to pump Hi a sioclc of knowledge, and to wind up the lirst 
Sf'cium of metapiuSICS by announeing to him, in large letters* that 
this SEtmetliing inside lunij Avhich thinks, and keeps tlnuking, 

VOC. LXXf. ^;<). CXI 1. 
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is liis SOUL! Upon wliLch the good little hoy claps his bands;, 
and begins jumping about in a paroxysm of delight. 

But lest this summary should seem exaggerated, it may ho 
as well to give the further dissertation on the soul in their own 
words;— 

.H,^f^Molher. Can you hoar my soul, Rol)crt? 

‘ Robert. I can hear ijou when you speak, mother. 

‘ M\ Yes, 1 think v'hat 1 am going to say to you, and then I think io 


liave inv tongue and my bps move, and I speak, and you hear the soniui 
of iny voice. Put; y(;.ur car to this watch : do you hear anytliing? 

* It Yes, niotlicr; it. goes tick-tick, tick-tick. 

^ J\L Now put your car close to my head, I am going to think 5 try if 
you cundicar rny tluukiug. 

‘ R. No, motlier, I cannot at aik 

‘ M. My soul, then, makes no noise when it is thinking, and you can¬ 
not hear my soul; you can only iicar my voice ^when I tell you what 1 
am thinking. 

* IK That is very strange, mother; the soul must 1)0 very din’ereui 
from lUiything Unit 1 cun sec or hear. [Five years old !] 

^ AI. Yes, my son ; and can you taste, or or touch rny soul ? 

^ R, No, mother; and I cannot taste, or s’'".c!l, or loucii my own soid. 

^ -I/, You ciiunot tell, then, \vh(‘l:licr vonr soul is round or supiarc, oi’ 
long or short, or red, or \vlute, or Mack, or green, <.n* yellow; you (io not 
know that it lias anv form or colour at all. You cannot tell whetiua- 
your soul sounds like a l)cll, or like a ilute, or like any other tiring: ytai 
do not know tluit it lias any sound at all. You cannot tell wlicther your 
soul tastes like anything: you do not kmnv that it has any taste at all. 
You cannot tell whether vonr soul smells like anvllung: vou do not 
know wdielhcr it lias any smell at all. You cannot tell wlsether yowi' 
soul is hard or soft; or wliCther it feels like anything ; you do md: know 
that it can I)c felt at alL. 

^ IL What do you call all those things, mother, that T can see, and 
hear, and taste, and smell, and 

31\ We call them matter, and we sav they arc iiiatvriuL 

‘ R. Tlicn my body io; material? 

‘ Af. Yes, nty son: but ycnix seal is not vKiIerial; or, 'uhal is the 
same thin a;, your .mil is imm.ateriaL 

^ R. Motlier, I su]>pose your soul, too, is immaterial; for I cannot see 
it, nor hear it, nor taste it, nor smell it, nor ioucli it. 

‘71/. Yes; everybody's smd is immaterial, llcinemher, my son, llml 
you have a body and (i souL Your body you can see, and liear, and 
taste, and smell, and touclj. It islikc the pebble, the rose, and the watcli: 
it is ■maLieV'—it is matv/rial. Your soul lias not; form, or colour, or 
sound, or taste, or smell, or hardness, or softness. It is not mattar — it 
is immaterial; or, wliat is the same thing, we cal! it spirit. TIic 
pebble, the rose, and the Avalcb have no sjurit. But you look a little 
slcc'py.’ [No wonder/] 
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We need net c;()inin.>nt upon tlic utter imbecility ol sup¬ 
posing that a child o( fice yearn of age, or indeed of any age, can 
for one moment follow or tahe interest in such unholy rhodomon- 
tadc as this ; but none can do justice to Mr. Gallaudet until they 
have heard his familiar explanation of etermly. Locke was a 
dunce to him. Having advanced the child to the possession ot a 
soul, the author proceeds to show him how long his soul will ime ; 
pursuing his usual plan of raising his curiosity, and exciting ins 
wonder," till such lime as the simple trpll? may be supposed to 
Hash u])on him with most efTect. , 

‘ Mother. Look here, ilohert, I will make as many marks upon tins 
slate as there are days in one year. There, I have made the miu Ks , 

now do you count tiiem. i • * r 

^ JloherL 1 mother, and they are three liuudred avul sixty-tivc., ^ 

^ i1/. That is right; there arc three hundred and sixty-fivc days in one 
vear. If 1 should niake as many marks again, they would be all two years. 
Now suppose I should fill alhthe slate full of marks on both sides, huw 

manv vears do you suppose tliey all would make ' 

‘ It 1 do not know, mother; perhaps they would make as many as 

‘if/. Well, about tliali*».Now suppose I should fill ten slates full, how 

mauv years would that make? i i i 

‘ it. One hundred, mother; because, ten tens make one hundred. 

‘ J}1. Suimosc this room was full of slates, as full as it could be, one. 

piled on the top of another, and every slate was full of marks, and every 

mark made one year; how many years would they all make. 

‘A’. Oh! 1 do not know, mother; I could not count them. 

‘ M. Supi)o?c every room in this house was full ol slates all coverec 
wiili marlis, and every house in this town lull ot them, and you ‘ 
carry them all into a large field, and i)ile theui all one on the top of itno- 

llu r; huw many years would they all make i’ , ,, vr 

‘ K. Oh ! mother, nobody could tell. It would take you all your hit 

to count them. „ , 

‘ yif. Well, my sou, your soul will live as many years as all the marks 

on all tile slates would make. 

‘ 11, And will mv soul die then, mother ? • if 'll 

‘ M. No, Roberh it will not die then. li viM keep on hiivg. it win 

live us many years asuiu as all the marks ou all the slates in tie gre< 
mle, and llicn it will not die; it will keep on living- K 'viU live aa 
miun' veavs as all tlxe marks woukLbe ou a hundred such pi es o & * 
-^oii a tliousaud such piles of slates-on as many such pile^s as you can 
think of, from the ground up away to the skv, on the top pf th 
other; and ihm your soul will not dk-^-il tall sUll^kcep on hvinej. 
Your soul will lice fur ever: *it toill never, never die! 

What a pity she did not tell )dm this at the beginning: it 

would have saved all this outlay of gootslates ! can sec lus 

weary and vacant look as he passively endures all this ton ent, 

17 9 ami 
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and iinds himself, at the gnd of-the chapter, condemned to a here 
afterwhich he understands nothing, except that it is a '|leat 
place, somehow' piled full of plates,’ If he be a'ehild of 


lucj ill c tuiwtug uii puius lo involve me reason, iiiey are, tr 

point of fapt, only overstraining the ma;(mp,don. If not utterly 
stupefied by the jargon we have quoted the infant inind,'wc ma^ 


ideas, Heaven now becomes associaited in hisi mind with games of 
‘ fox and goose,’ and * tit-tatrtoo,’ and other favourite slate-pastimes 
which dhr ^inmon Engllsih generation greatly prefer to suras ijt 
addi^qhy j Childiten Nbr is it too much 

this iihprfession will riot leave him for years—-uniess indeed, 
as yrn Simeefely hope,'!!!*, urchin has been occupied playing with 
hif buttons, or watching a fly, and so escaped any impression 
whatsoever. But even this chance is cut ofT—for, on turning 
oyer the leaves, vve come to a regular catalogue of questions, cal¬ 
culated tritest his recoilectirin and comprehension of the coritents 
of each dialogue, and setting off the abominable absurdity of tlie 
system, if possible, in stronger colours. * 

Such writers as these seem to have no suspicion that there are 
certain things which ‘ pass all imderstanding that there is a 
' wisdom’ best spoken ' in a mystery j’ and, still less, that, whilst 
they are taking all these pains to invoke the reason, they are, in 

T^n^inyi Ir iinf Tf^ftCVlv 

,. 

be Bure, has taken rofnge in some whitrisical misapplication of 
ludicrbus rioriconnection of its own, as indistinctly allied with the 
matter in question as the dream of the night with the occurrence 
oi the day. This is certain, that what requires such painful in¬ 
genuity to explain, is decidedly not necessary for a child to know. 
The savage comprehends a ‘for ever;’ and every child has a 
vrtgue idea—whether innate or no, it matters not—of that eter¬ 
nity to which he is heir. And which of us, we ask, with the 
liveliest faith in feveiation, has more? As Coleridge truly says, 
‘the child, knows the thing, though he cannot follow the argu- 
wCMbl ; J^id the right recognition also of such ideas depeqd all 
upon ^ly^aching, independent, as in this cuase, of Scripture, 
lariguagc v:«^onW have been prS^jided with a suitable structure. 
Hymns of praite, songs of thg^^ving, and confessions of laith, 
Suit thetesefyes -te fhe most inmnllne forms, and appear in none 

O of Watts’s hymns will teach more than all 
the 250 p^es rif such argumer# as these, and tliat in a fight 
spirit ; yrhite here fltektlril^ dlscrepancy/betWeen Hte terms and 
lofty matthk 18 ^ to aroute the' question, w/^w teek 

to cQmbrite-,tltem 

Lest we should, be thought'to detect absurdities 
te;jy^^tye^oUr ::owri,*yye; have ;teken' the trouble of 
^^fti^'’h^''^^‘j|i^'i’vrip]prtioU;rif7B^ish juvenile books with a' 

all, ventures' on ''sucli^^ 

V ' ground 

,; vyrcA': ,' ' ' . 
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ground is the worthy Mrs. Triminer^-in her ‘ introduction to the 
X'loly Scriptures j’ and such is the ditference oi language, that 
we Cannot forbear a short quotation:— 

_ ‘ I told you, my dear, that the soul is imruortal, and so it certainly is; 
it will live for ever. The: body ia condemned to diet but the,soul will 
remain alive to everlastfeg ages. The soul leaves the body; and the body 
turns to corruption ; but the soul cannot die,.for ihe Creator has^d it 
shall live,' ^ 

But w'c now come to^a second jjart, M ^a-hich the presumption 
of the handling keeps pace with the increased profaneness of the 
attempt. , Here it is evident that American children, up to five 
years of age, are mere innocent negations—pure sheets of white 
paper—rW'ho have never been taught to say their prayerf, or'beeri 
taken to church, or heard their parents say grace, or, in short, had 
any idea of the name or existence of God till they were so for¬ 
tunate as to fall ipto Mr. Gallaudet’s hands. Accordingly, we 
find him pursuing the same routine, or rather roundaliout, of 
vulgar and profane, hecause familiar, argument, until, having in¬ 
troduced the name of GhdSvith no other respect than an affected 
enlargement of typi%^bioh with frequent italics is his grand re¬ 
source, he continues to rattle over that sacred name which none 
may take in vain, with an irreverence both as to manner and 
matter more calculated to give a child first notions of blasphemy 
than of religion. To give some idea, we subjoin a few of the 
questions at the conclusion of the dialogue :Was God ever a 
little infant ?’ ‘ Has He ever grown ?’ ^ Did Gon ever have to 
learn anything?’ "What happened before Goo was?’ "Who 
made Goo ?’ " Who takes care of Goo ? ’ " llow' long will God 
live?’ Hoiv much of instinctive piety in human nature has sur¬ 
vived the Full, it is not in human nature to define; but, at all 
events, niore is required than most xniuds possess to overcome im¬ 
pressions of familiarity and disrespect thus early* imbibed from the 
lievatend Mr. Gallaudet. ;1 

But no fragment can give ah; of the whole, which is as 
incorrect in grammar as it is In a^mneat, 

J God never did one wrong or wieked thimj. Men do £^teat 
thmgs which they know to he wrojig, and which inakes thrai fpol diut 
they are wicked, and which ihakeS;^theTn feel ashamed? 
being punished. Goo never did so/ He hever ever s& ^ 

He never thought, ever tittle^ to so. Goo is- dkpkas^<G:00^^ 
liilk o/doing so. Ho never^ wished with everything that 
wicked- He difilikea it! he hatca it-’ 


wicked; He dislikes it: hehates itr / 

Now, if Americans vyilf know HI 


reverence be it said, it might bp as w|ir tp ^ 
sy njax, and do more Gredit to theif 



Whv. 
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After tbcse specimens of Us mode of i>rocceding with a chih , 
we are led to expect that his treatment of a fu 1-grown mmd wd 
not be much more happy. Accordingly, with all due attention 

to his manifold capitals and italics, we find his 
incomprehensible as his book, and utterly at variance wi h the 

profiles there set forth. The followmg for 

who would teach children well, 

lliein ’ Now, setting^aside that the ?lcv- Mr. Gallaudet has only 
learnt or retained tho.se deficiencies of jui^rnent and 
ties of speech whichdose their e^^cuse with the 

belonir what should he learn from those whoni his Ayhole in,,c- 
tiiou/tlwrv presupposes to liogin tlic workl ol education ivilliont 
Te single 'idea of ll.cir own in hand ? Then again, and we give 
hi, „w/nai,c language, - For mo. he till,ik, there is » F™* 
loo’much complexity in the early religious educiiMon of ‘ ’’ 

They cannot learn every thing at once—feac/i o child the I uUi 
;oSi„e7u fMo book: Let him digest all the slates first mm 
the ground up away to the sky,’ and then, if he earolull, ahstam 
from common sense and Scripture, if no awkwvard r»'y" ^j’P™ 
to slop in rind hint that the kingdom^ of *‘’’..'‘'y; 


^nj^tomy' 






liWe child; the pupil may be fitted for Mr. Gallaudet s 1 outh .s 
Book of Natural theology.’ 

Perhaps we should apologise for proceeding. 1 he miscli . 
already accruing from such works is great, rhcir circulation -- 
particularly among dissenters, and mtire especially the boci- 
mans—is wery extensive; they have plausible titles and pictl,> 
bindings, and it is necessary, as well for the 
mother^ as children, that they should be marked. It is also easier 
arid wiser to expose the instruments of such visionaries in edic. - 
tion, than to attack the system which is compelled to then use. 
The work we have quoted from, as well as those to cpmc, are 
each representatives of a host of similar structure and tcmlc ig. 
They are all by Americans: but it is ajiumihating Lict, that, 
utterfy icgardlei .of their high responsibihty, and looking only 
to ^thiwtodedigain mising^^W legal pracy, many of onr 
Euglisdirp^ilediook-sellers reprint and republish the very worst 
ofthese^raii^iatlailtip abominations.’^ i , . , 

The Book of Natural Theology; then, is designed, 

Mf Gall^det sayliy f^r childreba^ from eight to 
and, ^ throu gh a knowlcdg. 


e'*.. ‘J; ..’‘N.- 
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anatomy to a knowledge of God, it is liable to the double charge 
of distorting and debasing an important branch of human science, 
and of vuigaiising feelings which cannot Ije invested with too 
much sanctity. As far as regards the greater portion of tlie 
w'ork, a child of eight years old would be equally as enlightened 
and infinitely more edified with these beautiful verses from Job; 
—‘ Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and h.'^fp ai tfd 
me with bones and sinews. Thou has*t granted m(?*lTfc and 
favour, and thy visitation ha8 preserved ]jiyj6pirlt’—while the rc- 
lu.'ilnder might be com|irehcndcd tn a few references to that un¬ 
fashionable volume, Johnson’s Dictionary abridged. And here 
Mr. Gallaudot's book and preface are again at direct variance, 
Tn the former he descants upon children’s imperfect p/jwers of 
generalising, while the v/hole aim of the latter is to excite such 
ideas as in the maturest minds can be but general, ft is so 
intended that activity and .sympathy, the two mainsprings of a 
cliild’s mind, shoufcl lie exactly those cpialities least in unison 
with the powers of abstraction. Tlie former send the mind 
aliroad in wide spaces, the latter concentre it upon a point, b'or 
such high and insu'-ated ideas, therefore, as the existence of a 
Dcitv, the posscssiori??& a soul, and the fact of eternity, imagina- 
iion. 'm the.se tender years, is the only cradle ; and those who thus 
bring down the.se notions in siudi low and positive shapes, run the 
risk Of making her abandon or cripple lior charge, without the 
more inducing the undeveloped reason to accept of it. 'J’o e.v.act 
in a child the conviction of tlic reason bc-forc w'c permit tiie exer¬ 
cise of faith, is much the same as if we should insist on the know¬ 
ledge of logic beibre the use of speech. Lot us ratlier alway.s 
he;u- in mind, and bless Cod for it, tliat what rve term altstrael 
ideas are for children only simple truths, and that, the more wc 
endeavour to define them, the more wm endanger them. _ Taking 
.also the author’s theorv in a general view, is it conducive to the 
.sonndne-ss of his future faith to accustom a child to believe only 
what he can understand? to make reason his condition for con- 
emrenee of mind, and therefore for duty of action ? when there i.s 
so much that he must do and suft’er iu this vale of tears witliout 
llTe satisfaction of thi.s faculty, if he w'ould do and suffer as he¬ 
roines a Christian. Or taking it in a particular sense, has an 
imperfect knowledge of science—and he can reach to no other 
at this age—ever been found conducive to true religion? Or, if 
tliCstudy'^of anatomy be the best w^ay of proving God, are medical 

men proi'erbiaUg religious ? . 

13ut we must now give a few specimens of this second attempt, 

w’here w'c ohserve the author falling into the same confusion of 
ages, alternately representing the pupil as a little ignoramus who 

® knnw5? 
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knows absolutely nolbiiig, and as a perfect prodigy who compre¬ 
hends everything—^just, in short, as the humour for condescending 
communicativeness or dazzling display may take him. Thus, in 
the first few pages, instead of giving a child of eight or ten years 
of age credit for knowing that there was once such a people as the 
Romans, who spoke a language called Latin, he informs the child, 
d-ftsicnOi' of a Nautilus illustrating the power and goodness of 
Goci, tliaV ‘Nautilus i% a word which used to be spoken by a 
people who ijjoke frrrj; difcrently'from us, a yrent many years 
ago ; yet, in a fewjiageS further, the same child appears talking 
as glibly oi ‘ VliTu’ and ‘ Had ins,’ ‘ligaments’ ‘antagonist 
-nmicles,' ‘ hinge joints' ‘ ball-and-socket joints,’ ‘ joint oil,’ &c., 
as if hecwcre demonstr.ator at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; the 
mother digressing between every anatomical communication into 
large letters and italics, to assure him that God made all tlucse 
‘hags' and ‘gristles,’ that God made them all alone, that noliody 
taught God iiovv to make them, and that nobody could have made 
them better, with many other ])ilhy truths which the poor child 
never questioned. 

But now for the Nantilus, Ihiclc Johiij^thc Child’s Ivite, and 
Mamma’s Hen and Chickens :— '''' 

‘ 3fother. Suppose your uncle John could make a Nautilus, with 
so many new and curious wdieels inside of it tliat somelmw or other 
those wheels would move, and, by and bye, make another Nautilus, jw.v/ 
like the first! And suppose tliere should Ite wheels inside of tliis second 
one that should move in the same way, and make a third ; and so on, 
till a hundred were made. 

‘ Robert. Mother, you know that uncle John, or anybody, could never 
do that. 

■ ‘ M. But only suppose he could, my son. , Would yon not think that 
his contrivance and skill would he a thousand times, more wonderful 
than if he made only one. naulibts'/ 

‘ li. Certainly, mother, 1 should. _ , 

‘ M. Well, Robert, there is something like this with regard to tlie 
little chicken. You know the hen la}'s eggs. She Iratchcs them, and 
the little chickens come out of the eggs. Wiien tlie chickens grow up 
they lay eggs, and hatch more little chickens, and so they keep on year 

after year. 

' * li. How many years ago did the first hen live, mother ? 

‘ M. Oh! a great many years ago. Do you not thiidi that there was 
wohderfitl contrivance, and skill, and design shown in that first hen? 

‘ R. I do, indeed, mother. For that first hen laid eggs, and little 
chickew came out nf them ; and then these chickens grew up, and laid 
rimre Igfsy a little chickens came out of them; and so on, till 

ivWhat ^irwonderfivl riijinber of chickens there have been in the wiuld ! 

I hfif. YfiSj iny son. You see that there is a great deal oCcontnninee 

■ find skill fihmn in. a little chicken, and a great deal of design in the way 


in 
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in which all its parts arc put together. You sec, too, that all this con¬ 
trivance, and skill, and design was shown dill more loonderfuUy in Uta 
first hen. Now when you look at a kite, you know witli whut design it 
was made, and you see the contrivance and skill with which its parts 
were put together. You knoAv ihai siymehody m\ist hare made it^ and 
have thoufjht beforehand how to make it; the kite could, not have ?nade 
So when you look at the curious little chicken, or 
little nautilus, and see the wonderful design, itnd skin^iul“tS?mnvance 
which are shown in them, you*know that nivst have made 

ihemj arid have made the first heny and the first navtilus^ and have 
thought beforehand how \o make tliem. It is y^hr*,vyvmV, your 7?nVu/3 
which thinks heforchand, Avhich designs, contrives, and directs your 
hand to be skiljtd whenever you make a kite. It is Gon—ihc Great 
Si'iuiT—the Eteunae Mind, rvho thovght heforchand., -whAlesigned^ 
contrived^ and made every Utile chicken and nautilus^ and the first hen 
and jirsi iiautilns^ and the first ihinys and beings^ and all things and 
ail heing^-. When yju see, my sou, such vnmderful skill and con- 
friranre in the thousuiul beings and things wliich are around you, and 
(he design with which they were made, and all their parts put logctlier, 
} kn(AV certainly (hat there is a, Gon ulio viadv. iheni,}\\^.i us certainly 
as you know that tlic (all kite, which you saw the i.)o\s playing wilii, 
■must have been made V somebody. God shows hirnsidf to yon ; he 
sfnnos you his ironderful knowledge^ and conlrirance^ and poxcci\ and, 
skill, and design, in your own body and soul mliicfi he made, and in 
all the beings and things whieh (mi around you. 

^ R, How does God show himself to me, mother? I doidt see hbnd 

In llio last lino a bit of tlic child’s real nature peeps out, but, 
instead of taking this as a bint of thoroiigli exhaustion of attention, 
it is only to sci'\e the reverend author as an ingenious ruse for a 
further ride on that \Yorn-out hack of his, the soul; in which, after 
a profuse expenditure of italics, the mother assures her son that '■ it 
is rny soul which is now looking at you with the of the body. 
It is my soul which is now speriking to you with the//p,v tongue 
of the body. When 1 rise and walk, or do anythingwith my hands, 
it is my soul which does it mih feet and hands of the body.’ The 
lady, in short, in proper novel-writing language, is evidently ‘all 
soul’—-nay, wo should not be surprised if, Jikp Dickens’s Mrs. 
WJ-uttitteily, her soul were found to be too large for her body 
while as to the poor child, if he reasons induclivedy, as all chiklrea 
do, he will doubtless conclude, bodily actions being made^the 
proofs of the soul’s existence, that it is the cat’s soul whicli is now 
licking up the milk with the tongue of her IkkI}’’, or the cow’s soul 
which is now switching awuyHhe flies with the tail of her Inxly. 

^ As the firstpart of this volume is intciuled as avsirtlplification of 
Tkdey’s " Natural Theology/ so the latter part, yrhicll treats of 
reason as distinguished fn)m instinct,. may be considered as a 
Socratic elucidation of Coleridge’s ^ Aids to Reflectionbut 

midway 
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midway wn hit upon a (Icparlincnt of <;llucs, arising from a study 
of the muscles of the face, which we believe to bo perfectly unique. 

‘ When you arc speaking to others look tliein full in the face—do 
not try to hide your feelings —let them show themselves in your 
countenance—ik your eye and your countenance have all the ex- 
iwssion whicli your feelings w'ould give. Do all this-— fry lo do 
zT^^dhdi^'qti' tvili aorpurc Imhils of expression which will make you 
feel happy ym.nif, and increase ihfi happiness of others.' 

According to tins h child may naturally infer that ho is 
never more vlrtuops than when ‘ calling up a look,’ or more 
actively benevolent than in frequent pilgrimages to the looking- 
glass. ■ Had wc time or space, an ingeniou.s liypothcsis might 
hence be deduced for that peculiar cut of countenance observable 
in a certain class of Yankees. Whether, bowever, this <1 rawing 
of the attention to the habits and movements of the child’s own 
face be e.xactly the system best calcvdated to ensure that uncon¬ 
sciousness of looks and appearance winch constitutes childhood s 
most ineffable charm, wu; leave the reader to decide. Flut we 
cannot sufficiently admire the forbearance of American mothers 
implied in the cluld’.s pathetic entreaty, alines further, to he 
told of his future ‘ cross or unph'asant looks.’ I n our time mothers 
used to come out with sucli information, coupled with broad hints 
of commentary, williout waiting to he asked. 

The same egregious mistakes as to the nature of a child s 
understanding—-the same explanation,s, which are all but indeli¬ 
cate, and always profane—seem to pervade all these Aineiican 
mentors; and of a number by Peter Ikirley, Aldiolt, Todd, &c., 

it matters little which we take up. 

finder the name of Peter Parley such a number of juvenile 
school-books are current—some greatly altered from the original 
—and many more written by adopters of Mr. Goodrich, s pseudo¬ 
nym—that It becomes difficult to measure the real merits or deme¬ 
rits of the said mngnus jiarens, Goodrich. As we hapjieu, liowawer, 
to be in possession of a large number of American publications, we 
have been led to the conclusion that bis popularity Avas in the hrst 
instance owing to the avidity for new books and iioav systems of 
■ education among a certain class, and has been kept up by the belter 
efforts nf those ?vho have borrotved the psemlonyin. d’o prove this, 
we need only give a specimen from a work, which, as he expressly 
designates it as his fareWeli book, and designs it as his last and 
best effort in the service of children, may be taken as the hiirest 
standard of his ow’n proper opinions and style. All these Aiil# 
rican WTiters concur so curiously in mode ol illustration, that it is 
their fault, not ours, that the reader is condemned to another 
e upon hens and chiekens. This is d propos of a feather. 

‘ Parley. 
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‘ Parley. Tf a man can neithci’ make a fealber nor a wiivr, hn cer¬ 
tainly cannot make a He can as well make a wlw)!e bird as a 

part j but if he cannot make a part, he cannot make a whole. 

‘ But, Mr. Parley, birds arc batched from eggs, and then they 

crow up—that’s the way Itirds are made. _ 

' ‘ P. True, my boy—hut are you satisfied with that answer? Who 

makes’ the eggs of the birds? Wlio contrived e<-gs from wl^lyj^'ria- 

hatched? . 

‘ ,/. Don’t the birds make the eggs ? . • " 

‘ P, Surely not. The egi^'s grow in Ihc l)inl, anjl they lay tlicni lu 

the nest. This is all the birds do in producing Mie*cggs. And then 
tliey sit upon them for two or three vveeks, and the young birds lireak 
tlio shell and come out of the egg. But have birds ingenuity enougli to 
contrive eggs ? Can they do what the most ingenious man that ever 
lived could not do ? And if they could contrive eggs, could they put nito 
them that iirinciplc which would make the. yolk and white turn into 
feathers and claws, a;»d bones and ilcsh, and endow the Itody thus 
formed with a power of life, which should enable the creature to move, 
to cat, to sleep, to sing, and to produce other eggs? It w absurd to 
suppose that a bird devises, contrives, or makes an egg. It is alisiird to 
suppose tiiat one bird -mdccs another bird. Vv hocviw ruakes an egg 
must be infinitely supen>’to man, for he does that which puts man s 
inveiniity to shame. Whoever makes a bird must be the maker of the 
being of wonderful skill in contriving and designing-^,oinc 
timiking intelliscnt power must exist, else birds could not exist—that 
being is Gon. The e.xistencc of birds then proves the existence of a 
Being of wonderful ingenuity in design and power of execution, and 

tberef'ere proves the existence of God. . , . . 

‘ ./. I have no doubt, Mr. Parley, that what you have told us is true, 

Imt I have been so long accustomed to think that one bird has the power 

of producing another that I can hardly get over the impression. We say 

that a bird lavs an egg, and then she sits upon, it ani produce.s the 

young birds, and we say that she hatches them : iiow- all this seems to 

imply that the old bird 7/ia/iC.? the young birds. , . • , 

‘ P. This language is accurate enough for common uses, but it is not 
strictly true. The old bird produces the eggs, and by the Imat of her 
hodyahe halches ihem ■, but she does not the egg. Consu ei a 

moment what an egg is. It consists of a delicate shell polished without, 
aueVlined with a soft silky pellicle. It is filled with a gluimous matter, 

the outer part of which is called the white, and the inner part the y k- 

yet this fluid is so wonderfully mixed, and consists of such elanaiis, 
tMt by being kept warm for’two or three vveeks, it is converted into a 
living bird—with clawa, legs, wings, tail, neck, head, bill, and all the 
means for eating and digesting iis food. It lias idso a phncijilp of life 
b^^icli it mo® s, breadies, eats, drinks, flies, sings,^ produce^eggs, 

egg It surpasses in ingenuity and contrivance eymtbmg that man 
can do. A nmn can make a watch, but cannot bteathe, or eat, o 
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drink. It has no principle of life^nor one watch produce another 
watch. How infinitely superior^ then, is ifi egg to the most ingenious 
of man^s contrivances ! It produces a hitrl, whiclx in every part sur^ 
passes man’s invention. Man cannot even make a single feather ; yet 
an egg prodxices a bird with hundreds of feuthers. It als'o produces a 
bird that can produce other esgs, and these eggs will produce other 


L’ri*. then-m&ke an egg?—a thing wliich puts to shame tlie 
boasted ingenuu'y oScnifu, and excites our utmost Avonder? Certainly 
not. An egg must be the Avc^rk of One infinitely superior to mail in 
ingenuity—-it itinsl^be one who can not only command and mould the 
elements of earth, air, heat, and water, but who can endow liis works 
with that mysterious power which we call life. It must therefore be 
the ^vo^k of one whose skill in contrivance and power in execution infi¬ 
nitely surpasses, not birds only, but man himself. 

^ But it is important licre to observe one thing, and it will easily ex¬ 
plain James’s difficulty. In executing his various works God employs 
^^><:ertain tools uud instruments, and proceeds according to certain rules. 
Thus he vses a bird as the instriunent or tool by which an egg is pro¬ 
duced, You have seen a carpenter build a liouse. lie has in tlie fust 
place a plan, and then he has tools and inslrp^ments to Avurk Avith, sucli 
ns planes, chisels, saws, axes, &c.: by meart'i of tlicse tools tlie carpenter 
produces the house. ' .But would it not be silly to say tliat the tools of 
the carpenter, the planes, ciiisels, saws, and axes, made the house? 
Certainly it Avould; and it Avould be equally siily to say that birds' 
make egg^ Avhile they are only the tools or instruments by Avliich the 
Creator makes them. 

‘ But let us suppose for a moment that a bird has the power of 
making an egg— a real one that may be hatched—Avho made tliC first 
bird ? for there must have been a beginning to the race of birds? 

* Jaut\ It might have been hatched from an egg. 

‘ Parky, But who then made that egg? 

‘ Jane and Jaynes (both at once). It must have been God—there nnisl 
be a God ! 

‘ Parley. Yes, my dear children—there must be—there is a God!’ 

This bears no comment. Sullice it to say, that a repetition of 
the same aij^uinents us respects the various animal tribes is carried 
on till the iMtid is palled—the whole winding up or breaking off 
fot a pompous flourish upon the wisdom and goodness of the 
Ahnighty, Avlrich evinces much rather the author’s sense of his 
(uyn Avisdpm and goodness in having found them out than any other 
i’t;<?ling. Ta pur unqualified censure of this mode of teaching, we 
(k) nok.i%py there is much that is beautiful and true in the 
facts pf ^hatural history he aclduce's; but these, be it observed, 
are ajt cylled from established. English authors—while in his 
adaptation of them Mr. Goodrich xcminxls us of those ta-steless 
irreverent workmen wlio, iir the building of modern Rome, 
’ the most beautiful antique marbles to make mortar! 

The 
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Tlie child having thus, thanks to Mr. Gallauclet, heard that 
name, the first inenUqt|ii|:il Avhiclv’fe Cliristlan child ought to be 
able to remember, anct from him and Peter Parley attestations of 
•What Creator which no Cliristiau child ought ever to-have doubted 
—the latter now humanely takes up the cause of the Ghnstian 
Revelation—pursuing the same plan of stating objectionsthat 
may never be made, and anticipating doubts that 
raised, and thus, at all events, securing to him ^^J g^W^ononr of 
first putting them into the chilcVs head. Chil^lfenneithe:' want to 
know that there are such persons as'^AtIleists,^as Mr. Callaudet 
informs them, nor that there are those who ‘ di^jelieve the Ihblo/ 
as Mr, Goodrich states, ddiis, however, gives scope to liis full 
swing of familiar and disrespectful argument; and to a betrayal 
of his own opinions^ in which we are n<nv:iys surprised to find 
strong indications of Sociniaiusm. 

Having now, we trust, sufficiently shown that, however mis¬ 
chievous and absurd sucli a system may sound in theory, it is 
incalculably more mischievous and absurd when once in practice, 
wo must pass on to another section of American juvenile books 
which, as booksellers (ffi not usually pirate works Avhich have no 
c1kuic(^ of sale, it is to nt; concluded contain some claim to Jiopu- 
larity. These are works, not of amusement—those wc shall toucli 
on later—but ol that half-and-half description where instruc¬ 
tion blows witlia side-wind, like those alluded to in a former part 
ol this aiitk^le. Bat writers who can err so egrcgiously in one re¬ 
spect, it is not to be expected will go very right in any. Accord¬ 
ingly, after the patient investigation of an immense number of 
little tomes, wc are come to the conclusion that they may be thus 
briefly classified—firstly, as containing such information as any 
cliihl in average life who can speak plain is already possessed of; 
and secondly, such as,^ when acquired, is not wortli the having. 
Persons who are not brought into contact with tlic systems of 
modern education have no idea of the truisms, and, more frequent, 
utter nonsense which is now-a-days connected with all the parade 
of teaching and learning. Tliey would hardly bdieve that it 
could be M^orth while asking children with a graVe face ‘ How 
maity noses have you?’ ‘ What is your chin for?’ ‘Do rep¬ 
tiles require warm clothing?’ ^ Can a duck sivim?' ‘Are all 
persons of the same size? ’ ‘ Are all tables of the same height?’ 

‘ Which are most nearly of the same size, horses or dogs ? ’ Or that 
they can require to be taught that the sun shines—that the grass ' 
is green^—that birds Hy with their wings, and not with their legs 
-—mid that young cats arc called kittens—on all of which heads . 
most elaborate first lessons are here given. Nor will they uhdev- 
staud the use of wasting childhootVs precious hours on the acqui- 
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sition of mere technicalities, as little useful in general as a lesson 
on iniving colours to one who» no arti?^ or ari cssa^ upon cor¬ 
recting proofs t.) one who is no author. But we have little chance 
of being understood without a specimen, which we cull 
minateiy from a series of books m greerf covers by Mr. Abbott, 
all so ingeniously connected as to render the purchase of any 
yolhtoe by no means so recommendablc as that ot 

‘ l^oWo at Work,’ ‘Kollo at Hay, ^c. J his 
quotation, it ni‘aV'%e t^oncluded, i§ taken Irom Kollo at net/ur, 
and for mere ocatpation of Hie eye, and utter stagnation ol the 
thoughts, is a perlV‘ct curiosity m its way. 

‘ I shall explain something to you by the help of a story which I am 
uoing to- put in here. I shall stop telhng die story every tew imnutes to 
explMi some things about the way of printing it. Here is the bcgmnmg 

of the story 

^ Once (licre wits a n\au who thought lie would f;o up ajnonatam: 

‘ Tiiat is the heginniiig of tliQ story: hut I want to stop a moment to 
ask vou to look at the loiters it is printed with, and sec whether they are 
as lar»e as the reading tiefore it. Is it printed in just as large ^etters- 
or lar<%,r, or smaller ?.. .Yes, it is smaller. 1 am going to have all the 
.Uorv printed in smaller print. The reuso*^.Y,s, because the prmc.,ml 
iViiue I wish to do is to explain to you how to road, and I only wish ior 
the storv tn help me. So I put it in smaller prmt-or, as they genc- 
rallv call it, smaller (y/ic. It is odcii so m l)ooks--oiie part is printed 
in larger, and the other in smaller type. The luost important is 
lype-^the least important is in small type. H you will your fatliei 
or mother, or brother or sister, if you have one old enough, they will 
show v<)u hooks with large and small pimt ni them. Whem-Nei yon 
sec anYthin*-- printed iu smaller print than the rest oi the hook, you 
ougiit Lt to^Ld right on without thinkiiig anything ot it-hut yo'^ 
to pause a minute and observe it, and dmik what the reason is. Now 1 
will begin my story again in small print: 

- “ Oiw'.o Iluae was a rnau wlu. rtiouglit lie wimlil go up a luomitaiii : so lie rwlo along 
1 ■ 1 tiU lie citue as wav to the moniilaiu as lie could ou the road ; and then h« 

lied liiMhorsotoa fav. ^ 

‘ Then life to walk uj) tiic mouuUun. 

‘Do vovi ife that Av hen Ave coiae to the Avord ^m;, just above the) o, 
that we leave olf printing m that line? There is a period, and the rest 
of the line has nothing in it. It is blank, as they call it; that >s, Mntc 
—all white paper. The next part of the story begins in the ^next line. 
The next ^rt of the story is these words ‘ 1 hen he began, 

h ;£tej^ the next lim., AmUf you m itpu ^ 

Ix.xi avftrtlv nt the l^hc hue. lUGAAoru iiicu 

minted as wear the side of the page as the other lines Iherc 

b a'little space left blank. Uo you see the little space left blank befoic 
the <‘Theih” Now, what do you sui-pose is the reason why we left oft 
dn thgmiadleof thcHnc, and began again in the next line, 
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little blank space? Why, ,^t is bc^ipse I had finished telling you all 
about the man’s condruj tellie ruouutuin, and was now going 
all about his goimj up the mountain; and so I thought it would be better 
to leave off for that line, and begin again in the next. | 

Now, the child that can have the patience to read siich pas¬ 
sages as these (of which these boolcs are full), except for ridiculn 
or by corapnlsion, must, indeed, be in a ho^icless stataj^-^Adflbss, 
and would probhblv learn as tnuch if aP ^he world 

were -a blank, as‘they call it; thai is, whitc—nll white paper. 
When tlioy have learned it all^ what liave^they^amcd . 

American writers suppose that a child s mind is made ol, or 
Childiiood given for, if they can have cither time or Patience to 
sUn> and sift such dry dust as this, on aroadwiiei ealiaroufld them 
is solieauliful, and their great impulse is to advance. We suspect 
better things were gleaned through the 'pockcl'holc. Next iolhnvs 
an equally minute dissertation upon ilulics a mode of punting 
which, judging from their application of it, might be defined as 
designating" wiiat especially demands skipping. IIere> also, tlie 
child is not ihfoniied of the t>rigin of the word oi of its leal 
intention. This Avoul^fc bo too intcresUng ; but his^ uUention is 
laboriously calieib and arduously luq^b to the profound fact ol 
italics consisting of ‘ letters, and not ot ‘ straight. 

But this substitution of empty minutiae far solid acquirement is 
so entirely the character ot these works as plainly in prove tha t thos<i 
who do not know where to commeuce ia education as little know 
where to leave off. Peter Parley, in Iris ‘ jM(pjazinefor C/nIdmu 
his own iudubitable work, and a most vulgar aflair, stops them 


L’t in every oilier chai>ter, to tell them how they are to read thus 
same ' Peter Parley’s Magazinethat first they are to take it up, 
ami then open it, and then, vve conclude, be sure to hold it tlie 
rmht way upwards: while Todd, in liis ‘Students Manual, in.:,- 


iviuen iiui siuoeuL -, i . . 

couiiled Vrith the sage admonition, tlrat care sl^^nJ be a \r.i}s 

UAicn to make the same mark mean the sinno tluug every 
time ’ And this they call ‘ making a child think for himself. 
We'suspect the little Toddlings will never swim without 

bladders. . • i 

All rules of common sense being thus set aside, it is, not sur¬ 
prising that those of good laSte, which is of kiiidrcil growth, sliciuld 
be equally disregarded, and that these gentlemen shoukl tl|mk 
any attention to style not a whit more neces.sary m teaching their 
chikiren than in scolding their ‘ helps.’ 1 heir own uncouth 
phraseology, crack-jaw words, and purilan-denvcd 
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iiationnlities, and as such not tg be caplled at Their children 
never did, or perhaps never will, hear any other language ; and it 
is to be hoped they understand it. At all events, we have 
nothing to do but to keep ours from it, believing firmly that an 
early familiarity with refined and beautiful forms, whether in 
a nursery rhyme Or penny print, is of importance—one of the 

safeguards against evil, if not accessories to 
go<)d. jlui'^C«Si,tlm affectation of, pathos and wit with an utter 
contempt for their rules, ti^e self-satisfied assumption of the 
artist without deigning to recognise the art, which is here so con¬ 
spicuous. In these' respects the old-fashioned English children’s 
books, ^vith their gilt covers and bad type, were irreproachable. 
If the hftiguage was too pompous, as a composition it was correct : 
if their allegories wine too formal and frequent, their strueture 
was true. If they liad no ease, they had no caridessness; and if 
they had too much pedaniry, they had no vnlg.arity. A child is 
never too young for sound forms; bad writing is always bencatli him; 
and before lie understands ryhat a moral or what a figure means, 
he feels the truth of their connexion. The whole force of the 
meaning, or extent of the beauty, only h)«aks upon him by de¬ 
grees ; but this matters not. If there has been but little profit, 
there has been no confusion, and this is all the best of education¬ 
ists can ensure. But here, at the risk of repetition, we must 
observe that an utter rvant of keeping in praetlce is a necessary 
consequence of such a complete falsification of theory; and that 
those who are thus presumptuous in enlarging the boundaries of 
education are the first to despise its sim])lcst rules, and violate 
its earliest courtesies. I’he same child who in one page is called 
to a jilaee he is not qualified to occupy, is in the next not compli- 
niented with the barest decencies of address. Provided he talks 
to him in a trivial and baby way, an American writer supposes 
that he will never find out whether his mct.aphors be true, bis 
facts and figures distinct, or liis moral and his illustration in 
unison. Thus Mhe blazing of the winter-log.s’ and ‘ the Ilame of 
Cliristian love’ are put in juxtaposition ; children are rejirescnted 
as ‘clinging thdhcir mothers’ arms, and twining ihenmdves rouvd 
her heart f while their fffetrations of tlie morjd qualities are fre¬ 
quently so incomprebensiffy false and ludicrous, tliat in our own 
defence we rapst give quotation instead of assertion. After im¬ 
parting to us'fhat novel fact in natural history, that ‘even the 
Ibwls of thmair, and the cattle of lire field, their parents; 
Mr. Abb#in his ‘ Child at Home ’ gives this touching anecdote^ 
shoV ho''^ ardently a mother loves her child:-™ 

' f?'g «P Jbll in the village of Frankford, 

i)ea«::*fhiladelphia, when a little girl, about two years old, who had 

v ^ toddled 
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toddled away from a small house, was lying basking in the sun, in the 
middle of the'road. About two hundred yards before I got to the child 
the teams of three waggons, five big horses in each, the drivers of which 
had stopped to drink at a tavern at the brow of the hill, started off, and 
came, nearly abreast, galloping dowm the road. I got my gig off the 
road as speedily as I could, but expected to see the poor child crusl^d.ife^ 
pieces. A young man, a journeyman carpenter, a 

shed by the road side, seeing ths child, nnd pjrirjjMjdTffim[;rr^ though a 
stranger to the parents, jumped from rfie top of the shed, ran into the 
road, and snatched up the child from scarcely an ijp:;!* before the hoof of 
the leading horse. The horse’s leg knocked him down; but he, catching 
the child by its clothes, flung it back out of the way of the other horses, 
and saved himself by rolling back with surprising agility. Tlte mother 
of the child, who had apparently been washing, seeing the teams, and 
seeing the danger of the child, rushed out, and catching up the child, 
just as the carpenter had flung it back, and hugging it in her arms, 
uttered a shriek, sucfi as I never heard before, never heard since, and 
I liope shall never hear again, and then dropped down as if perfectly 
dead. By the application of the usual means she was restored, how 
ever, in a little while; and I being about to depart, asked the carpen¬ 
ter if he were a mari’iciknian, and whether he were a relation of the 
parents of the child. He said he was neither. “ Well then," said I, 
** you merit the gratitude of every father and mother in the world; and I 
will show you mine by giving you what I have,*’ pulling out the nine 
or ten dollars Avhich I had in my pocket. “ No, I thank you, Sir,” said 
he, “ I have only done what it was my duty to do.” ’ 

‘Bravery, disinterestedness, and maternal affection’ [in the carpenter 
we conclude] ‘surpassing these, it is impossible to imagine. The 
mollicr was going right in among the feet of these powerful and wiki 
horses, and amongst the wheels of the waggons. She had no thought 
for herself, no feeling of fear for her own life; her shriek was the sound 
of inexpressible joy—joy too great to support her?elf under, 

‘ Now can you conceive a more ungrateful wretch than that boy would 
be, if he should grow up not to love or obey his mother ? She was willing 
to die for him—she was willing to run directly under the feet of these 
ferocious horses, that she miglit save his life; and if he has, one particle 
of generosity in his bosom, he W'ill do every thing in hi^ power to make 
her happy.* 

^hls illustration of maternal affection may speak for itself—tho 
carpenter saved the child, a stranger offered him nine dollars for 
doing so,—but tbe mother shrieked! But this is one of the many 
happy non-sequiturs with which these books abound. Next follows 
the harrowing story of a widow who let her only child wander out 
alone at night into a prairie infested with wild beasts, wtille she her¬ 
self ' got well engaged in the worship of Godand then *Was about 
as instrumental in its recovery as the last specimen of motherly fore- 
thought and promptitude. Upon the whole, it may bo questioned 
whe^er such direct appeals to the filial feelings ever do answer, 

VOL. LXXi. NO. cxLi. Q History 
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History abounds with the most beautiful instances of maternal 
devotion, which a child may read and apply in silence; while these 
writers, in their vulgar efforts to stimulate this most sacred of all 
human affections, remind us of a child who, having sown a seed, 
digs it op so often to see whether it is growing, that he finishes 
% <hHit£QTingit altogether. 

We have’WMs^ij^recl to confme qpv remarks to such American 
books as we have loRm? most^ in English circulation, and which, 
from the nature pf^their pretensions, most invite criticism. At 
the same time, our researches have included many of other kinds, 
and several of which we arc happy to be able to speak in far 
differentHenns. Their works of amusement, when not laden with 
more religion than the tale can hold in solution, are often admi¬ 
rable. Miss Sedgewick takes a high place for powers of descrip¬ 
tion and traits of nature, though hdf language is so studded with 
Americanisms os much to mar the pleasure and perplex the mind 
of an English reader. Beside this lady, Mrs. Sigourney and 
Mrs. Seba ^ith may he mentioned. The former, especially, 
to all other gifts adds a refinement, a^ a nationality of sub¬ 
ject, which a knowledge of some of linr jioetical pieces bail 
led us to expect. Indeed, the Americans have little occasion 
to go begging to the history or tradition of other natiems for 
topics of interest. The first colonists—the Indians—Wafehing- 
ton and Washington’s mother—offer materials in abundance to 
kindle the cheek or moisten the eye, while the wildness and 
beauty of their native scenery offer a fund of fresh imagery, of 
Which their juvenile writers have as yfet but sparingly availed 
themselves. * 

Did Our limits permit, it would be interesting to show Low 
strongly the leading national features are traceable even in this 


S uny form. An .individual who had never so much as heard that 
le Americans were a calculating people' #buld have no doiiLt 
of the matter, after a slight acquaintance with their juvenile 
literature. It is astonishing bow early the value of a dollar, and' 
the best way of turning it, may be instilled. Children talk to 
one another of the miseries of a ‘dead capital,’ and the duty'of 
seciuhig ‘good interest;’ the book nearest their hearts is evi- 
dendy saoinffs^bank book; while a favourite illustration, 
and . ajMij^&tly the strongest proof that can be adduced'Of a 
mot^limddndness, is to remind the child that she gives it all 
pr(n|{<^.^An undutifttl girl of ten years old, who is discontented 
'with her home, is admonished that before she quits it her parents 
may bring in their bUtz-^a. calculation is made that the least 
-i^t psxt he charged for her ten years' maintenance, at so mneh 
net w^ki nmonxits to ‘ one thousand and forty dollars—and 

further. 
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further, that the interest upon the money is above sixty dollars 
a-year. . 

And this is called reasoning with a child! Out upon such 
modern tacticians! A knowledge of human nature is their motto 
and gathering cry; their condemnation may be summed up in 
their utter absence of this knowledge, in the unpardonabl^^igno-’’* 
ranee with which they mistak^ and insult, undejj^sW?'?^ overtask 
the mind they profess to understand. ^Educ&tuffTis an incalculable 
engiae—we see it in the result; but^of its actiji\ we know, and 
ever shall know, but little. One mind is apparently made by it, 
another shows no sign of its influence; one opens visibly to re¬ 
ceive it, another takes it in by unseen pores; some thrive Upon it 
from the outset, others pause and take a Midsummer shoot. In¬ 
stead, however, of these facts furnishing any arguments in favour 
of that clumsy funiblijig for the unformed intellect—^that merciless 
hunting down of the tender and unfledgetl thought, which these 
books inculcate and exemplify—they may be regarded as directly 
forbidding all vain experiment and speculation upon a subject, the 
end of which is so imptjjtant, and the action so mysterious. There 
is, doubtless, an immense deal of discretionary power in all parents 
and preceptors, but if the steps of childhood are to be thus dodged, 
even when in the openest paths, if nothing is to be learnt but what 
they teach, nor felt but what they prescribe, how awiully is tho 
trouble and responsibility ^increased ! Let us, therefore, not be 
caught by plans which are as onerous to the patent as danger¬ 
ous to the child, but be mindful to sow the seeds ol learning and 
piety in a sound and, iis far as possible, established way,—remem¬ 
bering that all human systems are imperfect, but those most of all 
which time has neither digested nor proved. 


■‘A.t. Ill,—], Brandy and Salt; a Remedy^ various External 
and Internal Complaints^ discovered by William Lee, Esq.^ 

By J. Vallance. London. 

2. OTga 7 Wfi; ou VAi't de Gfierir* Troduit ^ lorigvtal Alle^ 
mand du Dr. Samuel Hahnemann. Par Ernesie George dc 

Brennow. Paris. 1832. itr r 

3, Principles of Homoeopathy. By P. Curie, M.D. formerly 

Surgeon of the Military Hospital of Paris, &c. &c. London., 


4* Practice of Homoeopathy. By P. Curie, M.D* I^ndon*,' 




84 Brandy and Sali^^Homcpopathy—Hydropathy. 

Vincent PriessnUx, of Graefenherg, Silesia, Austria. By R. .T. 
Ciaridge, Esq. I^ndon. 1842. , . 

6. The Water Cure. A priactieal Treatise on the Cure of 
Diseases by Water, Air, Exercise, and Diet, 8fe: By 
James VTilson, Plwsician to His Serene Higimess Prince 
N«fisaUj^&c. &c. JLondon. 1842. 

7. QuacW^ttn^i^iiackery Unmpsked; or Strictures on the 
Medical Art as%sa practised by Physicians, ^‘c.; vith Hints 

" UBOH a sim^et Method in connection with the Cold-Water 
■ Cure. By J. C. Feldmann, ^.D. London. 1842. 

I N I^ady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters from Italy she thus 
. ' describes the phy^cian who attended her in a dangerous 
dlness:— 

M^,will not allow his patients t<^have either surgeon or apothecary, 
lie performs surgical operations with great dexterity, and whatever 
compounds he gives he makes in his own house, which are very few, the 
juice of herbs and these waters being commonly his sole proscriptions. 
He has very little learning, and professes to draw all his knowledge 
from experience, which he possesses peTha])a^n a greater degree than 
any Other mortal, being the seventh doctor of his family in a direct line. 
His forefathers have all left journals and registers solely for the use 
of their posterity, none of them having ever published anything; 
and he has recourse on every difficult case to these' manuscripts, of 
whi^ tlie veracity at least is»unquestioiiab1e.’ 

Here is .an example of an individual who lived less than a cen¬ 
tury ago, but who belonged to the primitive order of medical 
practitioners, such as flourished in the early ages of society, before 
the healing art was taught in schools, or bad begun to assiTihe 
the character of a ij^ience. The family of the Asclepiades wore 
practitioners of thij^me descriptiik, Hippoqrates hiAjtself being 
desgabed sucecs- 

sk)aEniom*!t8 founM^P^lscol^nusT^^ w 

And we lihve no doubt that Lady Mary’s Italian physiciai 
as well as his predecessors of ancient times, had accumulate 
considerable store of important practical knowledge, derived 
froin the <mly tru^ source of all knowledge—observation’and 
ex^«rience; 'and beyond all comparison more useful to tluj 
World than tbe speculative doctrines which wxre promul^ted 
by ^soine disthtltbished professors on the first establishnre^nl of 
school! It was about |he time of Lady Mary’tf ill¬ 
ness ^at the celebrated John Brown began to direct Ms atten- 
,^ia to the ftndy of medicine. The Bruuoniaathef>ry>'^hd the 
el its founder, have been ceMbrated over the whote^ of 
the reputation of the humble Italian hevet ex¬ 
tra beyond the limits of narrow district in which ho 
. practised, 
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practised, and has probably even there lotig since perished; but 
wc suspect that the patients of the former must have had a poor 
chance of recovery compared with those who shared the attentkms 
df the latter. 

We are not, however, so heterodox, as to maintain that the 
method pursued by the Asclepiades, or by the practitioner of 
Lovere, is the best that can be devised for the attainment of 
hnowledge of medicine and surgery. W<^havc no-v^ht to place 
John Brown, nor even BoerhSave or Cullefc, knhe same category 
with the best professors of modern fimes. Combinations of indi¬ 
viduals, and the division of labour, are as us^itul in these as in 
other sciences, and have done for them what could never have 
been done by the most earnest individual exertions. A belter 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and chemistry has laid the 
foundation of more just notions of disease; the studies pursued in 
the wards of our Imspitals hhve assumed altogether a practical 
form; and in the application of remedies the question is no longer 
how far they dovetail in with a prevailing theory, but what has 
been actually observed to be the result where they have been ad¬ 
ministered in other cases. 

Still, whatever may’be the amount of actual knowledge which 
has been handed down to us from age to age, and however im¬ 
proved the method of studying may he, it is evident that the 
medical sciences have not yet attained, and to us it does not appear 
probable that they ever will attain, the same degree of perfec-* 
lion with some other branches of knowledge. In the living body 
not only is there in operation the combined influence of the me-' 
phanical and chemical laws of matter, hut to these is superadded. 
Ouotlier set of laws, and another order of phenomena, namely 
those of vitality. Hence it is that there arc few other sciences 
equally complicated with these; or in which it is so difficult to 
obtain an exact knowledge of facts, or to make extensive and 
well-founded gencraliasations. It is also evident that the art of 
applying these sciences to practice can never meet the demand 
which is made upon it, or satisfy the expectations, wc will 
not say. of society as a body, but of the individuals who compose 
it.* It may do much, but it cannot do all that is wanted; 
for if it c'ould, pain would be bmiished from the world, and 
would be immortal. No one will hesitate to admit this 0$ a 
general proposition; bat that is quite a diflerent matter from the 
application of'it in a particul§r instance to our own peculiar case. 
The instinct of self-preservation is powerful within us, and 
from this natural and obvious cause, as well as from bth^ td" 
which we shall advert hereafter, that mankind have been ted in, 
all ages to look for other moatis of obtaining relief in iHnesft be^ 
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sides wbat are afforded to them by tho^ who have been regularly 
imU'UCted as medical practitioners. 

We are not to suppose that all of those whose name# might be 
comprised in a list of medical impostors have l:>een really dishonea^. 
Many of them have evidently been mere enthusiasts, stimdtoed 
probably by the double motive of doing service to their fenow** 
oreatures and gratifying their own vanity. Others have been in 
the no un<^«smon sittlation of inventing lies first, and bclie\ing 
ih&T own invenhous Afterwards. * We have been informed cm 
gcAd authority of,the vende/of a quack medicine who had such 
disinterested faitHln his own remedy, that in his last illness he 
would have recourse to no other—and died taking it. But we 
fear, nevertheless, that the honest party among these pretenders 
is in a small minority, and that with the greater number the only 
object which they have had in view has been that of turning the 
weakness of mankind to their own advantage, laughing in secret 
at the individuals whom they have duped. 

A well-digested history of this irregular order of medical prac¬ 
titioners would not be uninstructive. It would present to us a 
curious list of priests and nobles, philosophers, simpletons, and 
knaves. Even royalty itself would not bo absent from it. The 
name of king’s-evil w’as applied to scrofulous diseases because the 
kings of England and France claimed, and were supposed to pos¬ 
sess, the power of curing it by the simple process of touching the 
afflicted with the hand. The hand of the seventh son of a seventh 
son, and also the hand of a man who had been hanged, possessed the 
same healing property—which last must have been a flattering asso*- 
elation for the monarchs. In England it is said that the miracle 
was first wrought by Edward the Confessor; nor did the lapse of 
centuries impair the faith of any of the parties concerned—Charles 
IL having, in the cemrse of twenty-two years, during which exact 
registers were kept, touched 92,107 scrofulous persons. Wise¬ 
man, who held the office of serjeant-surgeon, a man of great 
repute in his day, and of undoubted skill (for the folio volume 
on surgery which he has left behind him may be consulted with 
advantage even at the present lime), bears the following testimony 
to the efficacy of his royal master's treatment‘ I must ndfeds 
profess that what I write ‘ (that is on the subject of s^ofula) 
* will do little more than show the weakness of otfr ability when 
comp^ffed with his Majesty’s, who cureih more in one yfear 
than all the surgeons in London haye done in an age.’ Brown, 
who was alik) one 6f his Majesty’s chirurgeonsy and chirurgeon of 
Ids ’S hospital in London, makes a statement similar to 

that of Wiseman, and asserts that Ctbmwell was anxious to exer- 
this as well as the other prerogatives of rc^ulty, but that the 

practice 
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practice failed in his hands^ 'he having no more right to the 
healing power than he had to the legal jurisdiction/ It seems, 
however, that the faith of Wiseman was not so absolute but that 
he ^eemed it expedient to add to his other dissertations sixty^four 
aMly-printed pages ou the history of the hing's-evil, and the 
mode of treating it by ordinary means. It is probable that there 
were others who had no faith at all, although it might he dan¬ 
gerous to express their sentunents — one Thomas Rosewell 
having, in the year 1684, hecfti tried on a of high treason, 

for having publicly said that ' the j:^oplo made a flocking to the 
king upon pretence of being healed of the ^Mng’s-evil, which 
he could not do, but that they, being priests and prophets, could 
do as much.* Rosewell was found-guilty, but afterwards par¬ 
doned. King William declined to exercise this pari the royal 
prerogative, but it was resumed by Queen Anne, as is shown by 
a passage in the ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson,’ in which it is jstated that 
he was taken to her Majesty when a child ' to be touched for the 
evil, by the advice of an eminent physician, Sir John Floyer.* 
The good sense of King George I. put an end to this absurdity, 
but it continued to flourish in France imder Louis XV., and in 
this country it was sooii followed by others. Over which the royal 
authority had no control. 

' I find/ says Lady Mary Wort ley Montagu, in a letter dated 
Lovere, July, 1748, 'that tar-water has succeeded to Ward’s 
drops; and it is possible that some other form of quackery has 
by this time taken place of that. The English are, more than 
any other nation, infatuated by the prospect of universal medi¬ 
cine/ &c. &c- 

The history of the medicine which is here referred to is singular 
enough ; proposed as it was, not by a charlatan seeking to impose 
on the public for his o\m profit, but by a benevolent clergyman, a 
metaphysician and mathematician: a philosopher distinguished alike 
for tlie clearness of his perceptions and the acuteness of his reason¬ 
ings. Bishop Berkley, having proved to his own satisfaction that 
the existence of a jnatcrial worhl is a mere delusion, did not hesi¬ 
tate to believe that the drinking of tar-water ' would mitigate and 
e^n prevent the smallpox and erysipelas; that nothing is so useful 
as this in cases oLpainfol itlcers of the bowels; in consumptive 
coughs, and ulcers of the lungs, with expectoration of pus{ that 
it ^^s asthma, dropsy, and indigestion^ the kingVe^ all kinds 
of sbres, and the %»lest disorders/ Time and expermnee only 
confirmed him in ^ese opinions, in a subsequent publication 
he says,—' I freely own that I suspect tar-water to he a panacea. 
«... And as the old pfailosopW cried aloud from'^e house¬ 
top to his fellow-citizens, ", Educate yout children/^ if 1 had 

a situation 
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a tttuation hig^li enough^ and a voice loud enough, I would say to 
all the valetudinarians upon earth, Drink tar-water.” * 

But it happened, as had been anticipated in the letter , which 
we have just quoted, that the reputation of tar-water was noli of 
much duration; and it has been long since not only neglected, 
but forgotten. 

Another specific which was in vogue about the same lime 
shared no better fate,‘although it was first recommended on the 
authority of anotuv^r distinguished ^philosopher, who was also a 
physician, and afterwards sanctioned by the three branches of the 
legislature. A'’t.jrtain Mrs. Stephens professed to have dis¬ 
covered a cure for the gravel and stone in the bladder and kidneys, 
in the sd^ape of a powder, and a decoction of pills, all to be ad¬ 
ministered internally. The celebrated David Hartley collected 
evidence on the subject, and published an octavo volume recom¬ 
mending Mrs. Stephens’s medicine, with an account of 150 cases 
in which it was supposed to have been administered with advan¬ 
tage, his own case being among the number. Mrs. Stephens 
offered to make known her secret to the public for the sum of 
SOOOi. An attempt was made to raise the amount by suh^ip- 
tion, and several noblemen and gentlemen'* promised their contri¬ 
butions towards it; in the list of whom we find the names of some 
eminent physicians and surgeons,—Dr. Peter Shaw, Dr. Monsey, 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Cscsar Hawkins, Not more thap 
1387/., however, having been collected, application was made to 
])arliament, by whom the sum required was granted, the compo¬ 
sition of the specific being afterwards published In the London 
Gazette. It consisted of egg-shells and snail-shells, with the 
snails in them, all calcined; ash-keys,*liips and haws, swine- 
cress and various other vegetables, all burned to a cinder; with 
camomile-flowers, fennel, and some other vegetables — these 
last not being burned in the same manner, 'J’he disclosure of 
the mystery did not add to the reputation of the medicine. It 
gradually fell into disuse. Dr. Hartley himself died of the dis¬ 
ease of which he had supposed himself to be cured ; and we will 
venture to say that among the other patients who were really afflicted 
in the same manner, and who did not resort to other methods'of 
relief, there were none who did not share Dr. Hartley’s fate. It 
would, indeed, be a matter of astonishment that so many grave 
persons should have arrivefl at a conclusion on such insufficient 
evidence^.as that which Dr. Hartley had furnished, if wc did not 
knowhow easy ilis'for mankind to be made to believe that to be 
true which they wish to be so. 

These histories arc sufficiently bvstructive to those who are 
dis|K>sed to learn; but tbe next is more instructive still. It is 

within 
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Within tlie memory of many now alive, that an indivldaal of the 
name of Perkins claimed the discovery of a new method of curing 
diseases by the application to the surface of the body of certain 
pie&s of metal, prepared by himself in some unknown manner, 
and sold by him under the name of "metallic tractors.' Tliis 
agency ^vas attributed to ^mc kind of magnetic influence which 
the tractors possessed, and, if the report of the inventor conld be 
believed, the effects which lhey*had produced in his own country 
(the United States of America) were ind&cd«i£narvellous. The 
trials made of them in England were at first not less successful 
than those on the other side of the Atlantic.^ 'Persons of the 
highest station, as well as in other grades of society, horc 
testimony to the wonders which they worked. " Amojaff the 
vouchers,’says Mr. Perkins, "will be found eight professors in 
four universities, in the various branches^ as follows: three of 
natural philosophy, four of medicine, one of natural history: to 
these may be added Sineteen physicians, seventeen surgeons, and 
twenty clergymen, of whopi ten arc doctors of divinity; and many 
others of equal respectability.’ Perkinism advanced rapidly in 
reputation everywhere; but the chief sfcat of its triumphs seems 
to have been in Bath, which at that period, before the road was 
opened to tlie German Spas, was resorted to by a vast number 
of invalids of every description, and, what was more to the puv- 
]U}se, by a host of malades imaginaircs also. Nor was this all. 
It was thought, and not without reason, that, if the principle were 
good, it might be extended further; and many grave and sober- 
minded gentlemen \vore pieces of loadstone suspended round the 
neck, for the purpose of meventing or curing the gout. 

But, unfortunately for Perkinism, there dwelt in Bath a certain 
shrewd physician, Dr. Haygarth, who was not inclined to yield 
implicitly to the authority of the aforesaid university professors, nor 
of the ten doctors of divinity, and ten other clergymen, nor even 
of the thirty-six wiseacres of kjiSi^,own craft, who had borne witness 
to the efficacy of the tractors. It occurred to him that he had 
neither seen nor heard of any effects following the use of the trac¬ 
tors which might not fairly be attribute<l to the influence of the 
imagination either of the patient or of the bystanders. In order 
to determine how far this was or was not the case, he provided 
some pieces of wood fashioned to the Same shape, and'})ainted of , > 
the saihe Colour, as the tractors; and then by an innocen^we 
will not call it a pioias—fraud he caused them to be applied, Under 
the pretence of their being the genuine tractors, in ^ 
manner, to various patients. The experiments were cij^ucted 
partly hy himself, and partly by a ^tleman who still lives 
enjoyuig the respect of the profession to which be belOngs^ACr. 

Richard 
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Bichard Smith, surgeon to the Bristol infirmary; and they were 
witnessed by a great number of persons. The results were not 
less remarkable than those which followed the use of the real 
Perkinean instruments. There was only one patient aiAong 
those subjected to the operation who did not declare tlmt he 
experienced from it more or less benefit, and in him the effect of 
it was greaUy to augment his sufferings, so that he would on no 
account allow it to ba repeated. He said that ^ the tractors had 
tormented him out of ^tonc night’s rest, and that they should do so 
no more.* This exjK>surc was a death-blow to Perkinism. Even 
in Bath, the foilfirtving year produced only a single case of sup¬ 
posed cure from the tractors; and in the course of two or three 
years delusion had vanished in other places. 

It was not very long after the period which is here referred to 
that some one recommended mustard-seed, to be taken internally, 
as a cure for all sorts of disorders. One or two wonderful reco¬ 
veries, which were said to have followed the taking of mustard- 
seed, gave it at once a vast reputation. Everybody took mus¬ 
tard-seed. The street in which it was sold was crowded with 
carriages, the tenants of which were patiently waiting until it came 
to their turn to be drawn up to the emporium of mustard-seed. 
This lasted for two or three years. It was then discovered that 
mustard-seed did no more than a great number of remedies 
could do, which it was less disagreeable to swallow; imcl that 
some persons sufl'ered liarm from the quantity of it which they 
had taken; and the delusion ^vent the way of the tractors. 

A young man, who had been brought up as a journeyman- 
cooper, was instructed by his mother in the art of champooing. 
Champooing, and other modes of friction, have been long known 
as useful remedies in certain cases of stiff joints and weakened 
liml)s, and as a substitute for exercise in bedridden patients; and 
there are many respectable females, of the class of nurses, in Lon¬ 
don, who practise the art very successfully, and think themselves 
amply remunerated for their labour by earning a few shillings 
. daily. But this youth was more fortunate. One or two cures, 
which it was reported that he had made, caused him to be talked 
of at every dinner-table. It was believed that he had mado apro- 
d^ious discovery in the healing art—that champooing^.performed 
according to his method, w-as a remedy for all disorders. Not only 
those io yihose cases the treatment was really applicable, but those 
to wh^ cosesrit was not applicable at all*—patients with di^ases of 
the hip and spine, of the lungs amt liver—patients with the worst 
diseases, and patients with no disease whatever — went to be 
chamximed. The time of the artist, being fully occupied, rose 
in value; atid wc have no doubt that we do not over-estimate his 
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gains in saying that, for one or two years, his receipts were at tho 
rate of 6000L annually. A young lady, whose lower limbs had 
been paralytic from infancy, was brought to him from the country 
to be cured. At the end of a year, 500Z. having been expended 
in the experiment, she returned home in the same state as when 
she had left it; but promises were made to her that if the process 
were repeated it would produce the desired effect at last, and she 
came to I/indon again for the purpose. The result was such as 
might have been anticipated. • Matters wcAt on thus for three or 
four years, when the del^ion ceased about as^ suddenly as it had 
leapt into vigour, and the champooer found iiiflself all at once 
deprived of his vocation. 

The history of St. John Long is in the recollection of of 
our readers. This individual had been brought up as a painter, 
but, finding this profession to be productive of no immediate pro¬ 
fit, he turned his a(,JenUon to the healing art. His principal 
remedy was a liniment, of'which we believe that oil of turpentine 
and some kind of mineral acid were the principal ingredients. 
However that may have been, in common with many other stimu¬ 
lating applications, it liad the property of producing an exudation 
from the surface of the skin. The physician s theory was, that all 
diseases depend on a morbific matter in the blwd, and that the 
exudation from the skin was this poison <1rawn out by the jTower 
of the ffiiiment. Thus extraordinary cures were made of gout and 
rheumatism, abscesses of the lungs and liver, and insanity. A noble 
lord .saw a Iluid resembling quicksilver extracted from a patient’s 
head. The house in which these miracles were wrought was 
crowded with patients belonging to the affluent classes of society, 
and the street with carriages. At last some cases occurred in 
which the application of the liniment caused a violent inflamma¬ 
tion, ending in extensive gangrene. One patient died, and then 
another, and we have reason to believe that one or two others met 
with tliG same fate. The practitioner was convicted of man¬ 
slaughter. If the remedy were of any real value, we do not knoAV 
that these cases proved anything but the necessity of greater caution 
in tlie use of it; for there are few agents for good which, if car¬ 
ried top far, or had recourse to on improper occasions, may not be 
agents for evil also. The public, however, did not look so far as 
this, and their faith in the treatment was rapidly abating when 
the practitioner himself fell a victim to pulmonary disease. 

There is a curious sequel Jo this history, which has been com¬ 
municated to us on good authority. But we have no wish to medee 
individuals, who had no very wrong intentioilSji look ridiculii^^ 
when it can answer no useful purpose to do so. Suffice it then to 
say that a medical practitioner, who had a fair reputation in flic 
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district in which he resided in the slster-fkingdom, was persuaded 
to. occupy the house in which the liniment had worked such 
wonders, with a view to carry on the same method of trcatinent, 
and with the self-shme remedies. The charm, however, was no 
more in his hands than that of ' touching for the evil * had been 
in the hands of Cromwell: the street w'as empty of carriages, and 
the drawing-room of patients, and the new-comer was soon glatl 
to return to his former, ^and, we hope, more useful and profitable 
occupation. ' * 

These projects,, with a gireat number of others of the same 
description, are* how mattei*s of history. They have lived their 
day, and have been long since dead and buried. But we are not 
to su[^se that the race of them is extinct, or that this age of 
wealth, luxury, and leisure is less favourable to their deve¬ 
lopment than thc)sc which have preceded it. 

Mr. Vallancc, the author of one of the^ works of which the 
titles arc placed at the beginning of this article, is not tliir in¬ 
ventor, but he fills the no less useful though more humble office 
of promulgator of the hrandy-and~nalt remedy. This vast <lis- 
covery was made by a Air. Lee, an English gentleman, who, as 
Mr. Vidlance informs us, possesses an estate of 12,000 acres of 
land in France (it is not said in what part), on which he resides in 
a castle with two gamekeepers, one chaplain, and ei^ty do¬ 
mestics. An accidental circumstance led him to acknowledge 
of the medicinal virtues of a solution of six ounces of common 
culinary salt in one pint of French brandy. Sometimes used 
externally, and at other times taken internally, it removes the 
effects of the slings of mosquitoes, gnats, wasps, bees, and 
vipers; it cures the head-ache, and* ear-achc, and side-ache; 
gout, consumption, scrofula, insanity, chilblains, mortification, 
and about thirty other disorders:— 

• Mr. C. C., of Bishoj>*8 Lane, was cured of the gravel in a few duvs.^ 

* Richard Cowley, my boy, had his feet crushed by the fall of a 
whidow-shuttcr, so-that the blood gushed out at bis toe-ends, but, 
thanks to the influence of brandy and salt, he was cured in a week.’ 

‘ John Calvert, James Crowest, and Mr* L. were all dying of epu- 
sumption, but recovered rapidly under the use of brandy and sal# 

t 

' Even the worst complications of disease yield to this remedy. 
A lady who was afflicted at the same time with a sore leg^, a bad 
breast^ abscets in her back, another abscess under her arm, 
and wh]h, rhemnatism, was cured of these five disorders in the 
course six weeks. 

; But^be most interesting case is that of Captain Plumb, of the 
. Aim, London trader, who was extremely ill ‘all <n'er his body, 
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inside and out, and tliouglit himself near death/ The captain 
was restored to health in the course of one month. 

And, as far as Mr. Lee is concerned, aft these benefits have 
been conferred on society from no other motive than tliat of pure 
benevolence. He is not only not pmd, but he actually pays for 
the cures which he makes, having given away in the course of one 
year not less than a hogshead of brandy and salt to his patiSnts. 
Neither can Mr. Vallance bd accused of being influenced by the 
desire of lucre to any ^mmoderattf extent, i/Ve may venture to 
form an opinion on the subject from the folhiMng notice at the 
end of his treatise:—" As I receive a great many letters request¬ 
ing advice in particular cases, I beg to state that 1 canno| under¬ 
take to answer any, except a remittance of one shilling be made, 
with a penny post-ticket to pay the postage/ 

The pretensions o^f Homoeopathy are of a more lofty character 
than those of brandy and salt. The homocopatbist claims the 
discovery of a law of nature before unknown; the establishment 
of a new science; the invention of a new method of curing dis¬ 
eases so efficient and certain, that hereafter none ought to be held 
to be incurable; and he denounces the absurdity jjnd mischief of 
the healing art, as it is commonly practised, in language not less 
vehement than that of P»aracelsus, when he publicly burned the 
works of Galen and Avicenna as being those of quacks and im¬ 
postors, exclaiming to the crowd who were assembled to witness 
the ceremony,—‘You will all follow: my new system, you pro¬ 
fessors of Paris, Montpellier, Cologne, and Vienna; you that 
dAvell on the Rhine and the Danube ; you that inhabit the isles of 
the sea; and ye also, Italians, Dalmatians, Athenians, Arabians, 
and Jews, yc will all follow my doctrines; for I am the monarch 
of medicine */ 

Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of the houiGcopathic system, hav¬ 
ing been educated as a physician, was engaged in medical practice, 
first in a small town of Saxony, and afterwards in Dresden,* 
This pursuit, however, was by no means suitable to his genius. 
We arc informed that, having acquired more reputation than 
he was compelled to eke out his professional gains by the 
translation of foreign works. Bu8*ftiis ill-success was not to con¬ 
tinue for ever. 

‘ All at once/ we quote the words of Mr. Erneste George de BrennoW| 
the translator of the ‘ Organon/ * a new idea illuminates his mind; a new 
career is opened to him, in wnich nature and experience ate to be hia 
guides. Obstacles and difficulties without number retard hia Bolitavy 
progress in the hitherto untrodden track; but his never^failing courage 
surmounts them all. The most astounding phenomena are presented 

* Curie's ‘ Priucijjles of lloinoeopatliy,' pp. 15, 1(J, 
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to his contemplation; he mounts from one certainty to another, pene¬ 
trates the night of mists, and is at last rewarded for his toil the 
sight of the star of trflth shining brilliantly over his head and sending 
forth its rays for the benefit of BufFcring human nature.* 

It was not, however, until after the lapse of some years that 
Hahnemann deemed it expedient to communicate his discovery to 
theVorld, Having done so, in the expectation of better fortune 
than he had met with' at Dresden,'he changed his residence to 
Leipsic. '• 

Under his ndtfr* method of practice Halmemann became the 
dispenser of his own medicines, thus combining the offices of 
and apothecary. This, and probably some other cii'- 
cumstances, roused the jealousy of the regular praotitioners. An 
absurd, and we may say a most unjustifiable, persecution followed, 
which ended in a decree against him in the Sgxon Courts of Law. 
But what was intended for his ruin laid the foundation of his 
fortune. It made him and his doctrine known, and excited the 
sympathy* of the Duke of Anhalt Cothen,* who first offered him 
an asylum at his court, and then made him one of his councillors. 
From thence hp removed some years afterwards to Paris. 

Now the hitherto unknown law of nature, the grand secret 
wM^h the ^ star of truth ’ revealed to Hahnemann after he had 
‘penetrated the night of mists/ is .jso simple that it has been 
stated by him in three words —^ Smilia similibifs curaniur* 
Plun however as this announcement may he, we suspect that 
some among our readers may not at once perceive in what manner 
the aforesaid law of nature is applicable to the healing art, and to 
such obtuser intellects the following explanation may be satisfac¬ 
tory. A disease is to be cured by exhibiting a medicine which 
has the power of producing in the patient a disease of the same 
nature with that from which ho desires to be relieved. Two 
similar diseases cannot co-exist in the same system, nor in the 
same or^tn. The artificial drives out the original rliseasej and, 
having done its business, evaporates and leaves the patient re¬ 
stored to health. 

It must be owned that tlmre is in this doctrine som^hiiig 
wMch is rather startling to thi^ninitiated. We had never before 
cwn tlreamed that we could produce a given disease at our plea¬ 
sure; JBesides, if the doctrine were true, bark ought to pro¬ 
duce’ll^ ague, and sulphur the itch; jnineral acids should be the 
caused profuse perspirations; and jalap (as it is given to relieve 
certain nscera) should occasion their oppression. Nor are these 
cBfficulties got rid. of by the (so-called) facts which Hahnemann 

C’urie, p. 20. 

offei'S 
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offers in illustration of liis principle; such as ihaf*^ belladonna 
produces the exact symptoms of hydrophobia; that Thomas de 
Ma^ence^ Miinch, Buchholz, and Noimicke cured that terrible 
disorder by the administration of this poison; and that Rade* 
macher^ cured a fever with delirium and stertorous bi*eathing in 
a single night by giving the patient wine. Indeed^ it seems to us 
remarkable that Hahnemann should not hwre provided himself 
with some better examples in* favour of thfe doctrine which he 
would inculcate than those which be has presented to us, be¬ 
lieving, as wc do, that there is no opinion as tS^he nature and 
treatment of diseases, however absurd, for which some kind of 
authority may not be found by any one who will condescei^d for 
that purpose to gi'ope among the rubbish of medical literature. 

Howovor, it is not so much our wish to criticise the works 
of the homiropatliic writers, as to furnish such an analysis and 
exposition of their doctrines as may render them in some 
degree intelligible to our readers, very few of whom have, we 
suspect, been at the pains of looking into these matters for tliem- 
selves- 

Having thus satisfied himself of the truth of the maxim ' re¬ 
vealed to him by the star of truth,’ similia similibus curantur — 
and that it applies not only to physical, but also to moral ailments— 
(in proof of which last assertion Dr. Curie—^p. 79—quotes the 
authority of Kloisa:— 

‘ 0 let me join 

Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine *)— 
Hahnemann commenced another investigation into the nature 
and origin of diseases. He classes them under the heads of 'acute 
diseases,’ which maybe solitary or epidemic; medical diseases; 
and chronic diseases. It is with respect to the latter that he has 
made tlie most notable discoveries. Every one of them may be 
traced to a chronic miasm, the worst of which seems to he the 
itch J—this vulgar ailment being the real source of scrofula, 
rickets, and epilepsy. But the most' laborious part of Hahne¬ 
mann’s undertakings was a scries of experiments which be insti¬ 
tuted foir the purpose of ascertaining the uses and operation of 
medictnes-. Here he acted on this just and proper jirinciploj 
that, if .any one were to be poisoned in the course of these re* 
searches, it should be himself, his family, and bis friends,^ Franz, 
Hornburg, and Stapf, with their eyes open, and not his unsus* 
pccting patients. These experiments, as wc are told, were 
continued during a period of twenty years; and some notion may 

* Ovgdnon, p. 73. t lb., p.79, 

J Principles of Homffiopatlijr, pp. 119'121. 

{ Cutie,'Principles, &c., p. 104. || Cune, Practice of Homoeopathy, p. 40. 

be 
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beforiiied of the extent to which Hahnemann and hia friends must 
Late laboured in the cause of thdr suffering fellow-creatures when 
w*e have stated the following facts. ^ The homoDOp'atbic pharma¬ 
copoeia is through their means enriched with 200 artides^ the 
properties of 150 of which have been elaborately investigated. 
The object was'to determine what symptoms in the healthy person 
each of these medicuxes might produce^ with a view to ascertain in 
what diseases it would afford the means of cure. It was found tbtat 
aconite produces 500 symptoms; arnica upwards of 600 j arsenic 
and sulphur ektli upwards of 1000; pulsatilla> 1100; and nux 
yqmica as many as iSOO, and so on: the whole, as Dr. Curie* 
ob$eri;es, ‘ forming a vast arsenal, within which the homceopathic 
physician is at liberty to select the weapons to be used in his 
contest with disease/ 

It makes one shudder to reflect on the sufferings of Dr. Hahne¬ 
mann, his family, and his friends Franz, Hornburg, and Stapf, 
during those twenty years of probation. They must have experi¬ 
enced the symptoms of every existing disease one hundred times 
over. The variety of the symptoms, moreover, must have been 
jBCtdess perplexing to their intellects than distressing to iheir 
feelings. The lycopodiumf cures, and therefore, according to the 
‘.Star of Truth/ must cause, ^ attacks of teasing pain in the 
top of the head, in the forehead, temples, eyes, and nose ; head- . 
ache in tire exterior of the diiring the night; ^ piercing and 
scraping pain; suppuration of the eyes; disagreeable impres- 
iuons produced by organ-music; w'arts in the nose; ulcerated 
nostrils; repugnance for brown bread; risings of fat; canine 
appetHo; dry, snoring cough; nocturnal pain in the elbows; 
cramps; a turning-back of the toes in walking; itching;, old 
ulcers of the legs; painful pluckings of the limbs; thoughts 'pre¬ 
venting sleep; a capricious and irritable temper; ixiprose, uneasy 
state of mind; a tendency to seek quarrels ! ’ &c. &c. &c. A^iu, 
IBUmte of soda,| or common culinary salt, cures (smd therefore 
l^oduces) ^‘jolting in the head; incajmbilityof thinking; apUttizig, 
te1siai]g> and l^cin^ng hcadach; plucking pains in the forehead; 
shutting of the^eyes in the morning; whirlings iifthe stomach; 
poises in the l^ft side of the belly; pain like that caused by,a 
Pislpcation of the hip; inconvenience from eating bread; irrita- 
di8poii%"to anger; sadness; great propensity to be 
frightj^ed; leanness; a tendency to twist tHe/Ioins/ &c. &c. 

' shall not distress our readers by any furtlicr descrip- 
‘ bf what', ih^ individuals must have cn- 

3ht 'H ia satisfactory to know that they did not suffer 


* Curie, Ptsetice, &c., p. 41. 
t Ibia. J). ,293; ^ i Ibid. p. 362 
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in vain^—that they surmounted all the obstacles which lay before 
them—and that the world has now the opportunity of profiting 
by their fortitude and perseverance. 

But in the course of these investigations Hahnemann made 
another discoveryj at least equal in value to any of those which he 
had made before. Hitherto it had been suj^posed that the effects 
of any medicinal substance taken into the sys^m boar some propor¬ 
tion to the ([uantity taken; that if t\w) mercurial pills taken daily 
would make the gums sore, four would make thenVtcry sore; if ten 
grains of ipecacuanha would make you sick, twenty would make 
you very sick; if eight dn)ps of solution of arsenic, taken ihxeq times 
daily, would put an end to an ague, twenty might put an end to 
the patient. Tliere might be some exceptions to this rule, but 
it was believed that they were very rare. But Hahnemann dis¬ 
covered that all this a mistake:—that, in order to obtain the 
full and proper effect of a medicine, the dose of it must be dimi¬ 
nished to the millionth, the billionth, and even to the dccillionth 
of a grain. We cannot illustrate this matter belter than by refer¬ 
ring to the powerful effects which we have already described as 
produced by common culinary salt. But these effects arise only 
when it comes in a minute dose from the hands of a homceo- 
j)athist.- Wc all of us swallow it in greater or less quantity daily 
—and some of us in very large (j[uantity—-without experiencing 
any one of them. 

But here we meet with a very great difficulty as to the method 
by which this extreme degree of dilution of medicinal agents is to 
be determined ; nor does tlie most diligent examination of the 
homoeopathic writings enable us to get over it. Let us suppose 
a medicine to be in a liquid form, which is of course divisible 
with much less labour than that which is solid. In order that a 
single drop should represent the millionth part of a grain, the 
solution must be in the proportion of one grain to upwards of 
thirteen gallons of the solvent, which is either water or alcohol. 
But a billion is a million of millions; and the dose of a billionth 
of grain would require one million times that quantity of the 
solvent, or about 217,000 hogsheads! Then, as to the smaller 
fractions, there may be some difference of opinion as to what they * 
mean, Dn Johnson’s Dictionary, however, on the authority of 
Mr. Locke, defines a trillion to be a million of millions of mil¬ 
lions—that is, a million of bilMons. As Mr, Locke invented the 
word, he had a right to give his own definition of it; and this 
being admitted, as a trillion is the third power of a million, so a 
decillion must be the tenth power of a million—a number repre¬ 
sented by sixty places of figures, and defying all human conception! 

VOt. LXXI. NO. CXLI. H The 
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The cold-water system possesses the advantage (perhaps we 
ought rather to say the disadvantage) of being more siih'pler and 
mofe within the reach of vulgar comprehension, than the mysteries 
of homoeopathy. The inventor of it is one Vincent Priessnitz, 
concerning whom we are supplied with the following interesting 
particulars by Mr. \Sfilson. jHe is 

. * A peasant of Silesia, 'built with broad shoulders, without any tendency 
to fat, hve feet eight inches is, height, with an excellent phrenological 
development, ej^scially of those organs which relate to comparison, 
casually [causality?], firmness, combativeness, and destructiveness; 
haying had his front teeth knocked out; appearing a larger man at a 
distance than he is found to be when you are close to him; having a 
suspicious look; of few words; and drinking nothing but milk at his 
breakfast and supper.’— Wilson., p. 25. 

The individual thus happily gifted has discovered that all diseases 
are to be cured by wrapping up the patients in blankets and feather¬ 
beds. so as to produce perspiration; and by the use of wet sheets, 
and cold baths of various kinds, and plentifully drinking cold 
water; and he has a large establishment at Graefenberg,* where 
five hundred patients are assembled for the purpose of under¬ 
going his peculiar metho^ of treatment. They dine daily on 
soup, bouilli, horse-radish'’sauce, mutton, plum-sauce, po¬ 
tatoes, and pork, &c. as they can, and some-' 

times too much; and drinkii^ pfed^ious quantities of cold water. 
They take exercise daily, by walking and sawing wood; and are 
not allowed to wear flannel. Whether it be better to sleep or 
walk after dinner is not yet deterhiined; and we conclude that 
in this respect the patients do as they please. On Sunday even¬ 
ings, after supper, they dance, have music, and play cards. 

The authors of the three last works prefixed to this article 
have undertaken to explain this system for the benefit of the 
English public, Mr. Claridge is a gentleman of some literary ac¬ 
complishments, being especially a proficient in that style of com¬ 
position which is distinguished by the name of ‘ rigmarole.- He 
is an admirer of Priessnitz merely as a philanthropist and amateur, 
not Peking to enter into competition with him as a praptitioner: 
but Mr. Wilson, physician to hU Serene Highness PrinpiS of Kas- 
sau, has^ iwe believe, set up a water-establishment of his own some¬ 
where ^‘.this country; and, although a great admirer of Priessnitz, 
thinks,, that bis system admits of improvement in many respects. 
He fiiust, at any rate, know a good deal about it, having re¬ 
sided at GraefenWgIbr eight months ;t followed Priessnitz like a 
_ _ __ _ _ _ .. ^ _ . _ 

* Clarid«?,p. 130. , t Wil»OD,p,<8, 

shadow; 
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shadow; having taken in bis own {>erson 500 cold-baths, 2400 sit- 
baths, reposed 480 hours in wet sheets, and drunk 3500 tumblers 
(we* suppose rather more than three hogsheads) of cold, water. 
Dr. Feldmann also is a physician, belonging to B^)eral i^edieal 
xmiversitieSi having a great horror of quacks, especially of English 
apothecaries and French physicijins, and himself a practitioner on 
the cold-water system. Dr. Feldmann’s faijji, however, is not so 
complete as that of Mr. Clavklge, nor even*of Mr. Wilson, He 
thinks that drugs are necessary also« and he administers them in 
a way peculiar to himself.* To rich old ladlcfstand gentlemen 
who think themselves ill, but are not so in reality, he give^As^clve 
papers of white sugar, directing that one. shall be takec|d|uly- 
When this begins to disagree with the"q)aticnt, in order thM 
aliquid fecinse oideatur^ he gives an agreeably-scented water, 
with a delicate syrup, ordering a table-spoonful to be taken daily, 
exactly at eleven o’cIl>ck; and he has found this method of pro- 
iCeeding to give the greatest satisfaction to his patients. In other 
cases, we conclude (for Dr. Feldmann does not absolutely say so) 
that he has recourse to more active remedies; and he has cascer- 
tained that great evils have arisen at the Graefenberg establish- 
ment in consequence of Priessnitz trusting too exclusively to cold 
water. Hundreds of patients have left it -without having derived 
the least benefit, after having passed several weeks in the vain 
expectation of a salutary crisis in the shajie of an immense erup¬ 
tion of boils.f Hundreds of others have drunk themselves into a 
dropsy. But he adds,— 

‘ I am, notwithstanding, convinced that the cold-water system is in¬ 
separable from medical science, 1 am equally certain that it can be 
applied with safety and effect only several days after the body has been 
in a state of perspiration as prescribed. This is a conditio hne qudnon. 
My method of applying cold water is, however, 'altogether different 
from that practised at Graefenberg: for, in the first place, I am of 
opinion that the application of cold water, or the use of the cold-bath, 
should never be allowed during, or immediately after, a state of per¬ 
spiration, but only a considerable time after; secondly^ I object to the 
use of the entire cold-bath at the commcncetnent of medical treatment; 
tkifdly^ I differ from Priessnitz in thinking that every patient should have 
a morbific crisis, that is, an eruption of boils,^ &c, &cr. &c. 

Who shall /decide wheare dcwitors disagree ? ,We certainly^ in 
this instance at least, shall undertake no such responsibility. 
With respeet to Mr. Priessnit?5^s plan of treatment, however, it is 
but fair that wes should say thus much. Whatever may be the value 
of his cold-imths, and sit-baths, and , wej^ weets, and drenching 

* J^ljtbhaan, p. 67. ~ / t ib p. lOa 
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with cold water, there U one part of it which seems icalcalated to 
he useful under certain circumstances. Individuals of strong 
constitutions, who have led indolent and luxurious lives, and are 
in consequence liable to gouty and rheumatic diseases, will pro¬ 
bably derive benefit from exercise in walking and sawing wood, 
from being wrapped up in blankets and feather-beds until they 
perspire, and we may odd, from the indifferent dinners at Graefen- 
berg. We must alsoi in justice to Mr. Wil^n, express our opinion 
that, although he may not cu^'e consumption, or madness, or hydro¬ 
phobia, by mfsoos of his cold water, yet that he will do a real 
service to no small proportion of bis countrymen—^if he can per¬ 
suade them to take more exercise in the open air, to indulge them¬ 
selves less in eating and drinking, and to look for the enjoyment of 
health not so much to the aid of medicine as to prudent and tem¬ 
perate habits of life. 

But, whatever may be the good derived fr8in exercise, perspira¬ 
tion, and abstinence, the Graefenberg system, or hydropathy, as 
Mr. Claridge* (perhaps facetiously) calls it, will owe its reputa¬ 
tion not so much to these old-fashioned remedies as to the novelty 
of wet sheets, drenching with cold water, sit-baths, &c. j and 
these will assuredly prevail, and cause it to flourish for a season, 
until some person of note, who has submitted to this mode of treat¬ 
ment, is crippled by a rheumatic fever, or dead from a carbuncle, 
or until some fresher novelty arises to push it from its stool, and 
fmrnish another instance of the transitory nature of earthly glory. 

That there will be other projects of the same description, and 
that there will be always some new delusion to succeed to an old 
one, can be a matter of no doubt in the mind of any one who is 
at the pains to consi<ler the circumstances to which such projects 
and such delusion^ are indebted for their origin. One of these 
we have already’'noticed. Whatever good may arise from the 
exercise of the healing art, it cannot do all that is wanted; and 
the instinct to preserve life and to avoid suffering will often in¬ 
duce individuals to look for other help when that of science fail;^. 
This will especially happen among the afiluent classes of society, 
to whom life, is more v^uable than it is to the poor-—'Who are 
. more accustomed to have their desires gratified-rand who are 
mOte attractive oibjects of attention to those that deal in promises 
ot cure. 

Another, cause leading to the same result has bean thus de¬ 
scribed by the clever lady to whoSe letters we have already had 
occasion to refer:— 

^ From uSwg and . The literal mcamtig of hydropathy ia, therefore, ^ diseaies 
produced by ^ftter.' 
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* ‘ I attribute U to the fund of credulity which is in 'all mankind. We 
have no longer faith in miracles and relics, and therefore with the same 
fury run after receipts and physicians. The same money which three 
hundred years ago was given for the health of tlie soul is now given for 
the health of the body, and by the same sort of persons, women and half¬ 
witted men. In the countries where they have snrines and images quacks 
are despised, and monks and confessors find their account in managing 
the hopes and fears which mle the actions of thgwnultitude/ 

* Another original principle,^ says Dr. Reid,* ‘ implanted in our 
nature by the Supreme Being, is a disposition to GOuMe in the veracity 
of others, and to believe what they tell us. This is ihe counterpart of 
the former; and as that was termed the principle of veracity, so we 
shall, for want of a better name, call this the principle of credulity. It 
is unlimited in children until they meet with instances of deceit and 
falsehood, and it retains a considerable degree of strength through life/ 

In fact, we are al^credulous on subjects of wliich we have no 
actual knowledge, A person who knows nothing of navigation 
^vili believe a story that would be laughed at by a midshipman. 
Another, who is ignorant of the principles of political economy, 
may be persuaded that wealth would be increased by the multi¬ 
plication of bank-notes. A young physician, or surgeon, on 
the point of commencing practice, having read in a medical 
journal a statement of a wonderful cure produced by some new 
me<licine, may not doubt it to be true; while a Uf^e experienced 
practitioner will say, ' It may be so; but, accordjrig to my observa¬ 
tions, in nine c^es out of ten such stories prove to be without 
foundation.* How many grave persons weri^ueceived by the im¬ 
postures of Miss M'Avoy of Liverpool, ^the Miss Okeys of St. 
Pancras, and of the fasting-woman of Tetbury, although there was 
no one among them whose exploits co^d be compared to those of a 
conjuror at a country fair! It would"seem that there is nothing so 
absu^ that it may not be believed by somebody; and it is not the 
smaller intellects alone that are thus credulous. Dr. Johnson be- 
Keved in the Cock-lane. ghost. It< has been gravely stated by 
Bishop Berkley f that M. Hoinberg made gold of mercury, by in¬ 
troducing light into its pores, ' but at such trouble and expense 
thA one would make the experiment for profit; for the truth 
of which I refer to the Memoirs of the French Academy/ One 
of the most clear-headed of our modern physiologists is of opinioit 
that during what has been called the magnetic sleep the soul is 
disengaged from the body, and frdm the restraints of time and 
space. Hayii^ before us the example of such hallucinations as 
these, we cease to wonder that mankind should be liable to be ijn- 

- - -- ^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ -n.. . 

^ Inquiry into dwHuuuw Mind* Bdii)burgh,l7St. p 477v f 1S4. 
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posed upon where their feelings are so much interested os in the 
preservation of life and health. But there are still other causes 
in operation. 

The Abbe Fontana, in his treatise on poisons, speaking of 
the various specifics which have been recommended as pre¬ 
venting the ill consequences of the bite of a viper, shows that 
they owe their reputation simply to this circumstance, that the 
poison is not of sufficient power to destroy the life of a man ; in 
other words, that the recovery is spontaneous. We have no doubt 
that many well^islructed medical practitioners have not suffi¬ 
ciently considered what course a given disease would take if it 
were Igft to itself; and as to others, it is not possible that they 
should have any real knowledge on the subject. With the ma¬ 
jority of persons a recovery will generally pass for a cure. A 
patient who, having suffered from the usual ill consequences of too 
luxurious habits^ in the shape of indigestion abd low sjhrits, perse¬ 
veres in dining early and moderately, and in taking a reasonable 
quantity of exercise, will probably attribute the improvement 
which follows to the homoeopathic globule which he swallows 
three times daily, although he really is indebted for it to his 
altered mr>de of life. A large proportion of those who rush 
annually in search of health to the German baths would find 
their health improve just as much from the alteTation of their 
habits, which the going abroad imposes on them, even though 
their lips were never moistened by the waters of Wisbaden or 
Carlsbad. In cases of chronic disease the change from a cold to 
a warmer season, or from a life of too great exertion to one of 
comparative repose, will often be followed by a marked ameliora¬ 
tion of the symptoms, independently of all medical treatment; 
and. ^cumstanccs not unfrequently occur which lead the patient 
to believe, sometimes that he is better, at other times that he is 
worse, although he is neither better nor worse in reality. T.hen 
it is- known to those who are well instructed in the medical 
sciences, that the symptoms« of some of the most formidable 
nervous diseases (that which is commonly called the tic doulovreax 
for exampleV may disappear altogether for a time spontaoe- 
.ously, tile r^^y last us^ generally having the credit of me' cure; 
and that the same thing happens to a still more remarkable extent 

^gfav^ted cases of hysteria, where it is not uncommon for 
symptoxfis^hich tod terrify a whole family to vanish all at 
ohCe without any evident reason, or^ perhaps under the influence 
of some powerful impression on the mind. Some of Dr. Feld- 
, mannas frieads^.Hbe rich old ladies and gentlemen who think them- 
j;elVeaill ahd^are n<^ so,’ whom he indulgos with 'papem^rof white 

sugar 
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sugar and agreeably-scented waters/ may recover in the same 
manner, and do justice to the doctor’s skill. 

The fact is, that in most cases of disease so many causes are in 
operation tending to infl|aence the result, that few things are more 
difficult than to ascertain- tlw^eal value of a new remedy. If a 
remedy be bad recourse to Iot the first time, and the symptoms 
yield, that may be a reason for ^ving it another trial, but it is 
nothing more. If it be administered unfibr circumstances as 
nearly as can be similar, and the symptoms yield in four or five 
cases in succession, there is reason to hope thot^hc remedy and 
the cure may stand in tbc^. relation of cause aipl effect to each 
other. But even this will not satisfy a rc.al master of his art, who 
will require a still more extended experience before he will adopt 
its use, feeling that he has a right to expect that such or such 
effects will follow. 

The union of a broken bone, and the healing of a simple wound, 
are the results of a natural process. The recovery from many in¬ 
ternal complaints is the result of a natural process also. Under 
such circumstances the best evidence of the skill of the physician 
or surgeon is, that he merely watches what is goings on, taking 
care that nothing may obstruct the iivork of restoration, and 
avoiding all further interference. But it is his duty also to learn 
what unas^ted Nature can do, and what she cannot do, .and, 
where her powers ^irp insufficient, to step in to her assistance, ami 
act with promptness'and H^cision. It is just at this point that 
danger arises frmn faj^ in pretended remedies. If they have the 
virtue of being in themselves innocent, no hann can result frojn 
their use where nothing is wanted or nothing can be done: but 
it is quite otherwise on those occasions which call for active and 
scientific treatment; and we have good reason to say that many 
individuals have lost their lives from trusting to their use under 
these circumstances. 

It must further be observerl that, in speaking of pretended 
remedies as innocent, we would by no means have it to be under¬ 
stood that that character belongs to all of them. There are 
indeed many which are neither innocent nor inefficient j mid this 
win account at the same time for the reputation wiiich they ac¬ 
quire and the mischief which they do. Many of what are 
^led quack medichm are very useful, if properly administered, 
and not a few of them have been, tremsferred with advantage to the 
Pharmacopoeia of the College of J^hysiciabs. But the best reme¬ 
dies should not be used at random. It is a very good thir^ to be 
bled if you have an inflammation of the. lungsbut it,.w a very 
bad thing to be bled when there is no adequate reason %x it 
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If a medicJrie contoiniog arsenic were to be admini^red as a 
specilfic for various disorders, some persons suiFering ’from ague, 
and others baying an eruption on the, skin, might take it yfith 
advantage; but where there was one instance of its doing good 
there" would be forty in which it did harm. St. John Long’s 
liniment excited inflammation of the skin; and, where a blister 
would be useful, there is no doubt that this would be useful also. 


But all those who afo ill, or who think themselves to be ill, do 
not squire to be blistered, and in* many cases it would do no 
igdod^l and woul^,jx"obably be mischievous. Besides, the indis* 
■creet application of it to a tender skin W(atuld be actually dan¬ 
gerous ; and so it proved to be, the death of the patient having, as 
we hafe already stated, been occasioned by the use of it in at least 
two instances. 


We could say much more on this subject if we had not beft)re 
our eyes the fear of ext^ding this articlci to an unreasonable 
length andfvvearying the patience of our readers. What has been 
already stafted will of itself sufficiently explain how it is that the 
medical profession as a body ^’c led to.fjonn a different estimate of 
the dealers in nostrums and p^^p osers q£ short roads to cure from 
that which is funned by a lar ga^eo rtion ^ the public. The former 
are behind the scenes, and knoyr all the'secrcts offliSpantom^e. 
The latter only see the perftjrmances;-:a3»li>. 
cleverly managed, it is not very wonder^ some¬ 

times mistake them for realities. BufflPt^'|^|8b^ |P WfessionTare 
very generally supposed to be not witnesses, 

and to have a prejudice beyond wha^ney nUttB||b^aVe against 
discoveries which do not emanate from the re^HFa'aft. In like 
manner, the officers at Woblwicl^jjP'e accused of being prejudiced 
when they reject some absurd piece of artillery which is sent to 
them Lor experiment. • Without entering into this question, we 
must acknowledge that it appears to us that with the majority of 
the medical profession there is an overweening desire to put down 
unlicensed practitioners. This seems to be the principal object 
Qf*:-'the various medical associations established with a view to ob¬ 
tain what,.is,,jailed 'medical reform.’ The Provincial Medical 
AssociatioriMfes a commfifee on qu 
Teport on ^ subject," and fliey i 
. terfegp for the pi^po^se of suppressing tit' with the strong hand bi 
.But inde^;. we do npt ..agree with them in the views 
which l^y have taken, dhd we shalj^-ht conclusion, briefly state 
OUT i^eeuuius for this difference of opinion:— 

' . J^fe. We are cohyinced that the thing is impracticable. It 
ina|^ W.maiJe<pBnid for a man to call himself a physician, or sur- 
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geon, of apothecary; who has not obtaine^a licence ; but how is 
he to he prevented from giving advice, and^edicine too, under the 
n^e of botanist, hygeist, or hoinoeopathist ? Or he may put 
Doctor before his naiu© on the door, and'say, probably with 
truth, " I am a Doctor, for I purchased the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy for five pounds at Hcidelherg.’ Moreover, the 
experiment has been already made, and without success. The 
College of Physicians of Lojidon arc arm^ by their charter and 
Acts of Parliameiit with ample powers for the purpose, but they 
long since abandoned the exercise of them* hudespair; and in 
France, where the legislature have done all that they could do to 
suppress it, quackery flourishes as much as in any country in the 
world. 

But, secondly;, even if the suppression of unlicensed practitioners 
were practicable, we are far from being satisfied that it would be 
either proper or esspedient. If the art of healing had attained 
perfeciton, if physicians and surgeons could cure all those who 
apply to them, we grant that the case would be otherwise ; but, 
as matters now stand, would not such a proceeding be a very 
tyrannical interference with the right of private judgment? JLet 
us see how such a system would operate in a particular instance. 
A patient labours under an incurable disease. His case is hope¬ 
less. His medical attendant complains in a court of justice, or 
some one complains for him, that the patient has placed himself 
under the care of an unlicensed practitioner, who &as never 
studied medicine, who treats all who consult him with the same 


im;£medies, and believes that thost of the diseases to which mankind 
^afesubject arise from cows eating buttercups; and therefore he 
requires that the interloper sho||||l be punished. But it turns out 
*"that the remedies which this in^idual administers are innocent; 
and as to the theory of buttercups, it is as good as Cullen*s theory 
of fever, and it can do no harm. It is a comfort to the patient to 
try this new scheme, and wherefore shouM he be prevented from 
doing so ? 

It must not, however, be inferred that wc would make no dif¬ 
ference between properly educated and licensed practitioners and 
mdte pretenders. That would be as great an errof!^ one side, 
as the attempt altogether to suppress the latter would be on the 
other. A man may run the risk of ruining himself, if he be 
pleased to do so, by embarking,his money in a Cornish mine; jbut 
be must not enter into such speculation with the money which 
he holds in trust for others. In like manner, each individual 
has a right to manage his own health in his own tvay, and io Con¬ 
sult whomsoever he prefers,about his own complaints. But it is 
quite different ^hen he has to provide for the he^h of qthers; 

i and 
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and we conceive that the ]aw ought to interfere to prevent 
persons but those who are duly autjMieed to practise from 
holding appointments as physicians 'djr surgeons of hospitalsr 
schools^ or sbips^ .or as medical attehd^ls of the poor; and 
the same rule' should extend to the diiferent branches of the 
public sei-vice./ On the same principlei th<i certificates of* none 
but licensed'practitioners should be received in courts of justice, 
nor shj^uld any others'be enabled to, claim the usual eicemption 
fromjl^^r^g on juries and in parish-offices. 

If ^ hive bfeeo rfghtly informed, this is neariy the plan which 
Sir J<*unes Graham had intended to propose if he had introduced 
into parliaiheut a bill, of which he gave notice in the last session, 
for regulating the medical profession. If that profession require 
any further protection, we take leave to say that it is in their 
own hands. Let them rely on their own skill, character, and 
conduct; let them discountenance among tkemselves all those 
who, though regularly educated and licensed, endeavduwfto de¬ 
lude or take advantage of the public, or to puff themifelvcs into 
notice by unworthy means; let them claim for their art no more 
cre(Ut tlianit really deserves, nor make prtimiscs which they have 
not a just expectation of being able to fulfil ; and we venture to 
assure them that they will have nothing to fear. They cannot 
make man immortal, but they can on so many occasions stand 
between life and dejith, and on so many others relieve the most. 
grievous suiferingsy lliat qp one will refuse to admit that they are 
among the most useful, \>diilst they themselves must be conscious 
that they are among the most independent, members of society. 




Art. IV .—Essai snr la Vie du Grand Conde, Par Ic Vicomte 
' de Mahon, (Cc livre n’est pas en vente. II n’y a que cent 
exemplaires de tires.) A' Londres,, 1842. pp. 442. 

OIR William Jones commenced his literary career by an Essay 
^ in French; and the earliest historical pieces of Gibbon 
were in thal^jlanguage, of which he felt himself so completjsly 
haaster, that he long hesitated, whether he should, compose his 
great work in it pr in English. Horace Walpole never at¬ 
tained peiriect freedom in the colloquial use of French—at 
least, in^no of his le^rs^ dated' shortly before his last visit to 
Pans, he speaks of/his reluctance to mingle again in a society 
where he could never hope to appear better than half an idiot — 
but, his correspondence with M^ame du Deifiind is admitted by 
Firenoh critics to display. ^ style of admirable purity. We believe 
-r' the 
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the French of J^athek is also considered by our i^eighbours as 
classical; If we might presume to offer an opinion cm Ae subject^ 
we should say it is even better than the English of Mr. Beck- 
foftrs ^ Travels;’ We are not aware that any other French 
composition by an English hand has received or merited much 
praise.* The presenl'performance is more considerable in point 
of extent than any of those which we have mentioned; and we 
do not anticipate that the judgment of i^aris will pronounce it 
inferior to the best of them tn point of execution. Jones wrote, 
in French, because his subject wife more to interest con¬ 
tinental than English readers, and his motlier tongue was then 
little studied on the continent. Walpole addressed French 
letters to a Parisian bluestocking. Gibbon in his youth wfts more 
a Frenchman than an Englishman—and in the circles whose 
notice he immediately coveted, nothing but French was spoken. 
Vathek, though noj^the first of Mr, Beckford’s publications, was 
the first that he avowed, or that attracted notice at the time: it 
was produced, we believe, in his minority, and both written 
and printed abroad. That Lord Mahon, after acquiring high 
distinction as an historical writer in his native language* should 
have thought of composing an historical volume of 400 pages 
in French, will no doubt excite much wonder. The curiosity 
of such an attempt by a gentleman so situated is, as^we have 
shown, unexampled among us. We should regret his choice if 
W'e did not hope and expect that, like Mr. Beckforil, he will be 
his own English translator: meanwhile we have to thank him for 
ra highly interesting and skilful narrative; and its opening para- 
, graph will enable our readers to form their own opinion of the 
circumstances under which the |j|j^eigii vehicle was adopted. 

‘ J*entreprends, dans une langue 'qui n’est pas la mienne, Thistoire 
d’un h^ros etrangcr. C’est un d^lassement dont j^ai joui au. milieu 
d*occupatioua plus gt?rieuscs. Ayant trouv^ un vif inter^t dans les 
aventures romanesques du Prince de CondtS et dans le caractfere si beau 
et si touchant de la Princessc, sa femme, j’ai pris plaisir k recueillir et k 
combiner tous les traits qui s*y rapportent. Les M<?moires du temps 
m’ont fourni la plupart de mes muUiriaux, mais j’ai aussi eu pour guides, 
pet^dantune partie dc ma t&che, Pillustre Sismondi dau$,8on Histoire 
des Fran^ais, et Texcellent historien de la Fronde, M. le Comte de St. 
Aulaire. Mais pourquoi, me dira-^ti-bn, vouloir toirc cn Frau^ais? 
Pareeque Si I’epoque oil ces pages nie servoient de ritereation, j’avaig 
beaucotlp Si lire et k ^crire eh Anglais; ainsi, ^crire encore en cette 
langne eut iti pour nioi un uouvfau travail, et non pas le d^la^exheUt * 
que je cherchais. Ensuite, en adoptant la langne de Cond^., j’ai eu 

* Wfi are not ignorant that tlie great romance of ‘ Anastaslua* wo* originally writ^n. 
in French^and we liave no doubt Mr. Hope had perfect command df that language* 
clae he would nerer hare made such an attempt; but IU 0 French tikt was never printed. 

Pavantage 
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I’avantage de pouvoir citer aes propres paroles, et de me p^n^trcr davan- 
tage de Tesprit de son temps. Du reste, je pense bien que j*ai dd faire 
dca fautes; d’autant plus que jc n^fti consultc personae sans exception, 
ni en entreprenant cet ouvrage, ni en T^Sctivaht; qu’on me pejrmette 
done de rdclamer, des b, present, toute Vindulgence du lecteur .—Marst 
1842/—pp. 1,2. 

Even more singular than Lord Mahon’s choice of the French 
language en this occa^on is the fact that it was reserved for him 
to collect and combine into a clear continuous narrative the 
French materials fo{ the personal history of one of the most illus¬ 
trious of Frenchmen. The bulky work of Dcsormaux appeared 
before some of the most curious of these materials were acces¬ 
sible ; ond even if the author had written at a later period he 
would have disdained to use them. The Essai ITuftoriqrie of 
Conde’s own great-grandson is rather an elogc than a history. 
We are not acquainted with any other separate work on the lif<i 
of this great captain, and from neither of these could any ade¬ 
quate conception of his personal peculiarities be derived. The 
deeply-interesting character and history of his unfortunate wife 
are very slightly touched upon either by the painful investi¬ 
gator of his campaigns, or the elegant apologist who inherited his 
honours. Yet no great man ever owed more to a devoted woman 
than did Conde to Clemence de Maillo: nor was devotion ever 
more ungratefully repaid. By Lord Mahon the adventures of the 
princess are skilfully interwoven with those of her husband—and 
commented on with a generous warmth of feeling which consti¬ 
tutes to ourselves the liveliest charm of this delightful book. - 

The titles (rather Flemish than French) of Cond6 and Enghien , 
were brought into the family ^ Bourbon by the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre’s grandfathCT with Mary of Luxembourg. 
Louis, the first Prince of Conde, was one of the ablest chiefs of 
the Huguenots, and died in 1.569 on the bloody field of Jarnac. 
Henry, his son, became head of his branch at seventeen years of 
age, and soon distinguished himself by his gallant zea? in the 
cause of his cousin-german Henry IV. He died in 1588, leaving 
his newly-wedded wife with child of Henry, the third prince— 
who, unlike his father and grandfather, was bred up in Homan- 
ism. He married, in 1609, Charlotte de Montmorenci, * the most 
beautiful Woman in France.’ Her charms, as she appeared at her 
bridal, captivated Henry IV., and though she was just sixteen 
years of age, and the king close upon sixty, she betrayed symptoms 
of satisfaction with her illustrious’conquest-, which induced the 
bridegroom to anticipate the fashion of wedding trips. He eloped 
wi^ her to a distant chateau—the king pursued in disguise—^and 
the pair proceeded to the Netherlands: but suspicion had taken 
■ root— 
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rooW-the prince soon quitted the fair lady’s society* and she 
applied to the Pope to have her marriage cancelled, on the 
ground of non-adhesion, indulginga hope that if she were free the 
amorous king might contrive to divorce Mary of MediciS) and raise 
her to his throne. Henry, however, was murdered in the following 
year* The third Coh^^makes a prominent figure in every history 
of the stormy minority^ of Louis XIII.,. but never saw his wife 
again until 1616, whei^e was arrested and qonfined at Vincennes 
by order of the queen regent. The princess, upon hearing of 
this, at once stopped the suit for divorce, which had been creeping 
on for several years, and petitioned for leave foT-^in her husband 
in his prison. It was granted on condition that she should be 
considered also as a prisoner—and her ready acceptance o/ these 
terms effected a reconciliation. Her first tw^o children were born 
in the keep of Vincennes—which may thus be said to have saved 
the line of Conde, as wel^us witnessed its final extinction. After 
three years’ confinement the prisoners were set at liberty; and 
Conde appears ever after to have been a most pliant courtier. 
Among other favoui's which he begged and obtained at the hands 
of his old enemy Richelieu, he had a grant of several estates of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Montmorencl, whom the Cardinal be¬ 
headed—including the three noble domains of St. Maur, Ecouen, 
and Chantilly—besides a new dukedom of Chateauroux, and the 
secularization of several abbeys. He more than once commanded 
the French armies, but never with much success, though his 
courage was worthy of bis blood, and he was undoubtedly a man. 
of talents. 

The prince and princess had three sons, who all died in in¬ 
fancy, before the birth of Louis, who became the Great Conde, on 
the 7th of September, 1621. He received the title of Due 
d’Enghien—but as the father, being first prince of the blood, was 
in court style simply Mmsieur le Prmce, so the heir, during the 
father’s lifetime, was always talked of as Momteur le Duc,^ He 
was S frail and feeble child, and seemed likely to be as short-lived 
as those that preceded him. He was sent to the castle of 
Montrond, of which the picturesque and majestic ruins still over-r 
hang the town of St. Amend in Berry. The prince bad good 
reason to select a spot celebrated for the salubrity of its air—but it 
wag supposed that he also contemplated the chances of a new dis- 
grace at court, and was desuous of placing the only hope of . his 
race in a situation of safety. Here the boy outgrew his. aiL 
ments, and soon gave augftry of the man, being imperic»u«r> 
cruel, amenable to no authority but only his father’s-—whom be 
always dreaded, and seldom disobeyed—yet by cmft. or daring 
* Hit signature through life was uniformly Lota* 

converting 
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converting all tho females about him into the slaves of his 
caprice. When tho period of womanly rule was over, his father 
gave him for governor a wotlfey^ private gentleman, M. La Bons- 
siere, who seeins to have discharge^a diificul| duty with exem¬ 
plary iirmness. The faithfpl friend and servant, Lehet, whose 
Memoirs alone give details of those early days, repre^nts both 
the governor and the father as watching the rapid development 
of the boy’s talents ^with equal wonder and care, and combining 
their efforts to check and eradicate th^savageness of temper 
which every now and then revealed itself. There is a particular 
record (which A; ay have afforded a bint to the first chapter in 
Zeluco) of a severe whipping, in the prince’s presence, for tearing 
out the eyes of a pet sparrow. 

In uue time La Boussierc and two learned priests accompanied 
him to Bourges, where he attended the Jesuits" College regularly 
during four or five years, being distinguished in the class-rooms 
by a balustrade round his chair, and by uniformly gaining the first 
prize for every species of exercise. His boyish letters to his father 
were printed in the Ensai HiatoTiquei and they arc evidently 
genuine protluclions, expressing feelings and thoughts of his own, 
in Latin which keeps improving as the time advances. We read 
of the precocious learning of j>rinccs with no disposition to cre¬ 
dulity—but Conde was a real scholar, for his mind was eagerly 
curious and universally ambitious. He could no more brook to 
be second in the college than in the salle darmes or the manege. 
He was the best fencer, rider, dancer of the place, as well as tlje 
best writer of themes, the quickest and most ingenious manufac¬ 
turer of Sapphics and Alcaics. He studied history, especially 
the history of war and the history of Fratnce, with un]^)unded ze?d 
jind assiduity. He terminated a course of philosophy at twelve 
years of age, by publicly supporting two theses, according to the 
fashion of the time; and both were so good that his father had 
them printed. Like a dexterous courtier, ho made the boy dedi¬ 
cate the first to the Cardinal, and the second to the Kingf He 
was thus already covered with honours of his own acquiring when 
he left Boui’ges. ■ He had occupied during his ffesideuce there the 
fine hotel built by Jacques Cceur, the famous goldsmith, ue. 
financier, of Charles VII. It still exists, a superb monument of 
ancient aA, and the open stone-work of the parapet exhibits the 
original inscription, on which the eyes of the youthful hero mui^ 
have so often dwelt— a Cceur yaillant rieit impossibte. 

After leaving Bourges the duke remained for the most part at 
Montrond, pursuing his studies keenly, and hunting in the fmrest. 
His letters to his father indicate that his constant passion was the 
of war; and Lenet tells us that the youth took comparatively 

little 
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little pleasure in any society but that of old officers, whom he in¬ 
cessantly questioned about military facts and theories. Thus 
or six years passed away^ until Anne of Austria^ after twenty years 
of •sterility, prodqced a daiqphin-^afterwards Louis XIV.; and 
the Prince of Conde carried his son with him to participate in the 
rejoicings of the cou^. He was now in his eighteenth summer, 
and the court hailed him jis the prime ornament of those great 
festivities. In stature he hardly passed the middle height, but 
his figure was perfect—a model of strergthf agility, and youthful 
grace~and though he made no pretensions to regular beauty of 
lineaments, his countenance was in the higHefeV degree striking 
and majestic—the true eagle eye—large, dark, and bold,—the 
only serious defect being in the mouth, which, more thj^n any 
other feature, expresses moral qualities. His moustachios were 
not yet grown enough to conceal the coarseness of a sensual lip, 
and teeth long and projecting, in which physiognomists of Al- 
bertus’ school would have recognised the type of the wolf. But 
the court ladies were very willing to overlook these blemishes. 
Even his cousin, the famous daughter of Gaston of Orleans, 
though she abhorred the whole race of Conde, is lavish in her 
praises of his royal mien. ‘He has,’ she writes, ‘the grandest 
head in the court, and entirely the air of a great prince.’ Women 
seldom care much about a man who seems to think much of his 
own person. The young duke was, as he always continued to be, 
somewhat slovenly in his dress. He had not the least turn for 
any sort of finery, and, unless on occasions of ceremony, adhered 
to the plain black garb which he had become accustomed to at 
the Jesuits’College. His dancing, however, was inimitable; and 
his ready wit gave him the lead equally in all the peiits jeux of the 
Palais Hoyal. It was on the same occasion also that Paris saw 
for the first time his too celebrated sister Anne-Genevieve, styled 
till her marriage Mademoiselle de Bourbon. A more consum¬ 
mate beauty never blazed upon the world. She was a year older 
tlian het brother, and seems to have greatly resembled him in 
character. Though her eye was soft, and her smile and blush 
angelici she had irfherited the pride, audacity, cruelty, and lascivi^ 
outness, of the old Bourbons, as well as the captivating grace of 
the Montmorencies.f 

. a /cw weeks of festivity, the court sank back into the 

which had for many years characterized it. Loq^ 
XIII,, wheriier or not he suspected bis queen of having given, 
him an heir but not a son,* withm'ew from her society, and* re* 

♦ The King was jealous of his broHter. See Bayle’s article on Louis XHI. . 
t The epithet angeik is constantly applied to her by the memoir-vrii^ * Who¬ 
ever/ says the Spanish.adage, ‘would sn^e a devD, must begin by catcliing an angel.’ 

Burned 
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siuned liis solitary existence at St. Germain. His health was 
i^lready feeble, and he seemed to have no pleasure left but in the 
noble chace of badgers. He had. ceased to interfere with his 
imperious minister; and Anne of Austria, disheartened and* all 
but disgraced, presumed x^o longer to- dream of intriguing 
against Richelieu. The Cardinal was king in all. but the 
name, and exacted even from God’s anointed the honours of 
royalty. The Prii\ce of Cond6, like Gaston of Orleans, was a 
supple courtier to tHb true monarch, who usually held his state 
at Uuel, guarded by his own guards, taking precedence of the 
princes of the Wood, receiving the queen withoul rising from 
his chair, and only half rising when Louis himself entered his 
chaml{er. The Cardinal had hardly condescended to mix in the 
recent festivities—but what he had heard of the young D’Enghien 
excited his curiosity, He sent for and had a long conversation 
with him, and is said to have told Chavigne, the same even¬ 
ing, that he had spent two hours with a hoy who could not fail 
to turn out the greatest man in France. The prophecy is not well 
authenticated—but when the Prince of Cond6 w^ent in the follow- 
ing spring to command the army in Spain, Richelieu allowed him to 
make D’Enghien his deputy in the government of Burgundy, The 
youth would rather have accompanied his father to the camp) but 
submitted, as usual, to his wishes; and, though of course he had 
counsel and assistance, ^ so conducted himself in this employment 
as to acquire esteem and respect in that great province.’ 

Next year (1640) D’Enghicn was gratified by permission to 
make the campaign in Flanders under the Marechal de la Meil- 
leraie, and during the siege and capture of Arras distinguished 
himself by brilliant gallantry. On his return he had another 
private interview with Richelieu, who remained confirmed in his 
favourable opinion; and condescended to listen to the Prince bis 
father's humble-auit for a family alliance. As to this matter, 
the young man's own inclinations were not consulted. All- 
powerful as Richelieu was, the heir of the Condes saw in him 
only a successful parvenu. To hxix his royal blood with that of 
any but the very highest of the old noble houses in France seemed 
to him ’an inconceivable degradation. The father, however, was 
resolved, ^d the son submitted. He was married in February, 
164}, to Glemence, the daughter of Richelieu’s sister, the Duchess 
of 

bride was only entering her fourteenth year—and so mere 
a ctdid, that two years afterwards she is said to have been found 
playing with a doll. She was treated from her wedding-hour 
with utter contempt, and when D’Enghien fell ill of a fever 
"Shortly after, the court agreed, rtein. con., that it was a fever of 

vexation 
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vexation and disgust. Yet Clemence desierved other* n^^oge* 
person was small, hut h^r complexly was fine^ and her eyes vi^ 
beautiful, and Madame d^^^otteville, no prejudiced chronicler, 
adas, that whenever she wa^Tpleased to speaks she acquitted lier- 
self spiriiuellement "iThe rare excellences of her character only 
emerged into notice after she had spent many miserable years in 
her new position. 

The duke, on shaking off his fever, imij4ediately rejoined the 
army of La MeUleraie, and served out the rest of a not very dis¬ 
tinguished cmnpaign. Next year Louis XkIJ|^ though almost 
dying, insistedon taking the field in person, and D’Enghien accom¬ 
panied him to the Spanish frontier. The operations ended in the 
entire conquest of Roussillon. The duke had again coverefl him¬ 
self with honour, especially at the siege of Perpignan,. 

On his way back from Roussillon, he passed through Lyons,, 
but neglected to visit "its archbishop, the Cardinal Alphonse do 
Richelieu. On reaching Paris he waited on the minister, who 
asked him how he had found his brother at Lyons. He was 
obliged to confess that he had not seen the archbishop. The 
minister made no observation at the time, but explained himself 
an hour after to the Prince of Conde, who ordered his sou 
instantly to retrace his way to Lyons, He obeyed, and after a 
journey of 200 leagues over bad roads in bad weather again 
reached Lyons: but Alphonse had been informed of his com¬ 
pulsory travels, and, no doubt on his brother’s suggestion, removed 
to Marseilles, The duke followed him thither, and then made 
the best of his way back to Ruel; Richelieu repeated his question 
about his brother’s health, and having received an answer, ap¬ 
peared satisfied. 

The great Cardinal was himself to the last—and he was now 
near his end. Most sick men who meet death in the possession 
of their faculties have sufficient internal indications of the 
approaching fate. On the 4iU of December, 1612, Richelieu 
sent for the king to his bedside, and asked and received a so¬ 
lemn promise that his last arrangements should be punctually 
obep^ed. He had disposed of every great office in Prance, as if 
France had been his patrimonial possession—and, among other 
appoiabnents, named his secretary, Mazarin (originally’a domesi- 
tic), as his successor in the ministry. Dismissing the king, who 
was almost as ill as himself; he imuted the attendance of his 
confessor; and various bithpps ^nd abbots then assembled about 
him to be edified with the calm piety of his last sacraments. 
He died in their presence without a groan. A murmur of 
devout admiration was echoed through the groi^p of prelatcSf, 
The Bishop of Nantes, who had more shrewdness than the 
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f gt, or more candour; or perhaps only more malignity^ ven- 
red to whisper, ‘ Profecto' mmiuii;i magna ilia tranqaiilitas me 
terrebat/ Such was the parting of this haughty, bloody pr^st. 
The weak king, who had feared him living and dying, and who 
seemed to fear him even when dead, was not to survive his 
xnaster-minister long: but he could not imitate the tranquillity that 
terrified Bishop Cor^ea^. When his agony seemed to be over, 
there was an eager tvhispering arqong the attendants at the foot 
of the royal bed. The little dauphin, now seven years old, 
understood theif, ^meaning, and exclaimed with coldish exulta¬ 
tion, ^ Je suis Louis Quatorze !’ Louis Treize gathered strength 
for one shriek of ' Pas encore!* and expired (May 14, 1643). 

Riclielieu's life had been spent in the endeavour to break 
down the ancient aristocracy of France, and convert the monarchy 
which he wielded into a pure despotism. The union of imper¬ 
turbable courage and unfathomable perfidy *had seemed towards 
the close entirely triumphant; but though Louis XIIL and Anne 
of Austria upheld his system to the utmost of their means and 
understanding after he was no more, the great nobility, headed 
by the princes of the blood, were not prepared to see that system 
continued under bis Itiilian successor. The supple foreigner 
foresaw how easily a national prejudice might be nurtured to 
his embarrassment, and at once yielded on various points of 
formality and precedence which had given greater offence than 
w-eightier encroachments could do to the brother of Louis XIII. 
But the demand of the Condes was a serious one—it was no less 
than the immediate command of the army on the Flemish frontier 
for the Duke d*Enghien—now in the twenty-second year of his 
age. He had given abundant proofs of daring courage—but 
could not by possibility have exhibited possession of any other 
quality which such a post required. But the heir of Conde was 
also the husband of Richelieu's niece, and Mazarin shrunk from 
the - risk of irritating at once two gi’eat interests in the state. 
Shortly before the king’s death the young duke was appointed; 
and the indignation of the public had hardly been expressed 
before it was most effectually rebuked: for, however mean ^nd 
profligate the act of the government had been, it was done for a 
warlike g-enius of the first order; and he who had only served two 
campaigns as a volunteer, was hardly a fortnight in the supreme 
ere tie had won a great battle against the best generals 
and troops pf the Spanish monarchy—^the battle that more than 
^y other one on reed’d (except Trafalgar) weakened and lowered 
i'Ahat once haughtiest of powers—the greatest in which the French 
arms had been victorious for nearly 400 years. 

We have heard that when the conqueror of Assaye was appointed 
Copenhagen expedition in 1808, there was great fear at 

the 
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the Hor^ Guards^ where the prejudice against Indian 
still lingered: so a most reputable veteran was joined as secondm 
command^ in hope and expectation that his advice would be relied 
on whenever difficulty occurred. It is said that the perfect 
composure with which this worthy man found his suggestions 
attended to during the voyage—though the subjects then in ques¬ 
tion must needs have been of the smallest importance—inspired 
him with full confidence tha^in the hour of conflict he was to. be 
the real chief. But when that hour ppproached^ says the story, the 
only reply hf, received to a well-set oration ddtaUing a well-medi¬ 
tated plan of action, was a request that he would immediately place 
himself at the head of a particular division, and attend to^certain 
onlers comprised in half-a-dozen words. Whether this incident 
bo or be not destined to find a place hereafter in the authentic 
history of the Duke of Wellington, it had an exact prototype 
in the first field oY Conde. The Marechal de THopital was 
attached to him as his Mentor; when the young general an¬ 
nounced his intention of opening the campaign, not by a siege, but 
a battle, the senior remonstrated and all but rebelled. ‘ Take/ 
said D’Enghien, ‘ the command of the second line-—I charge myself 
with the event.’ ‘ The king is just dead,’ rejoined the Marechal— 
‘ the queen-regent’s government is hardly yet settled. The enemy 
are aware of the fatal consequences which a defeat must at this 
moment bring to France. It is no time to run the risk of such a 
calamity/ ‘ I shall never witness it,* answered the juvenile oiiief. 
‘ I sJiall enter Paris a conqueror or a corpse—to the head of the 
second line!’ — and L’Hupital covered his hoary head, and 
obeyed, 

I'he Spaniards were led by Melo and Fuentes, and their army, 
greatly superior in numbers to the French, included a large body 
of splendid cavalry, and the flow'er of the long unrivalled infantry 
^—the famous J'ercios, Lord Mahon’s narrative of the day of 
llocroy (19th May, 1643) is a masterly one—but we cannot 
afford to extract more than the beginning and tbe conclusion. 
Military readers are already familiar with the strategy of the 
acjion, and unmilitary readers would learn little from a brief 
summary 

‘ La nuit qui devait 6tre la derm&re de tant de millieri^d’hoi&raea, 
fut froide et obscure, ct les soldats des deux armtSea curent recours k la 
for6t voisine. Ils alluniureiit r^iie si grande quautitd de feux.que toiite 
la plaine cn ^tait eclairee; on voyait dans le loiataju Rocro^, le prix 
promis a la victoire du lendemain, et les deux armees paraissaieiit. n*eu 
former qu’une, tant les corps de garde iStaient rapprocKds. Oa cut 
qu’une espece de tr^ve les unissait pendant quelques heures^ et rien 
n’intenompait le calme de la nuit, hors & de longs intervftlles quelques 

I 2 coups 
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iulUllltcilt icuuuMiCf* juuv u. jckuutr tu&pice m. u«l 

gaide, ct s^euvelop^t 4c son^inaiitceu, B’etHlomit ^ ep peu 
IS. Sod sommeil fut si profond, qu’il fallut le rt^veiller le lenae- 


.eomps de canon qui partaient de la ville assidg($e, et que lea Helios de la 
semblaient redoubler* Le Dnc d'Engluen se jetaut auprt^ d’un 
feu de 
d’instaus. 

main quand le jour comment k poindre; e’est le mfeme trait qu^ou 
raconte d’Alexandre Ic matin de la vic^oire d’Arbelles. ♦ 

* Se levant sons plus tarder, Engnien se laissa armer par le cor^^ 

mais au lieu de casque |Ie voulut mettre qu’un chapeau garni de grandes 
plumes blanches* II sd rappellait, saps doute, le mot c^l^bre de son 
cousin, le Grand Henri, ** Rallipz-vous k mon panache blanc et en 
efiet les plumes qvi« brillaient sur la t^te d’Enghien serrirent dans la 
mdlee k rallier aupres de lui plusieurs escadrons qui, sans cet ornement, 
ue I’auraient pas recoanu. Alora il monta k cheval, et parcourut les 
rangs dn donnant ses demiers ordres. Le mot de ralliement etait 
“ Enghien.” Les oflSciers se rappellaient avec plaisir le combat de 
Cdrisoles, gagn^ un siecle auparavant par uir prince du m6me sang ct 
du mfime nom, tandis que les soldats, touches dq. la jeunesse et de ia 
bonne mine de leur Gdndral, le recevaient partout avec des cris de joie. 
Toutes les disi>ositions i^tant faites, les trompettes sonn^rent la charge, 
et k I’instant m^me Enghien partit comme la foudre k la tete de la 
cavalerie de la droite. * ^ ♦ 

* Dans cette hataillc, disputee avec tant d’acharnement pendant six 
heures, la perlc des Fran^ais cst <5valu^e par eux-m^mes a deux millc 
hommes tues ou bless4$s, mais fut, sans doute, plus considtSrable. ' Celle 
des Espagnols fut immense, et leur infanterie surtout, qu’on avait re- 
gardd comme invincible depths la grande juurne'e de Pavic, fut ddtruUe 
plutdt que vaincue k Rocroy, Telle *?tait la fiert(i de ces vieilles bandcs 
si celebresdans toute PEurope, qu’un ofEcier Fran^ais ayant demande jie 
jour Buivant a un Espagnol, combien ils avaient hi avant le combat, 
“ II n’y a,” repondit celui-ci, “ qu’Ji compter les morts et les prisonniers!” 
Toute rartillerie Espagnole, consistant de vingt-quatre pieces, et leurs 
dtendards, dont on comptait jusqu'k trois cents, tomberent dans les 
mains des vanqueurs. Le due re^ut trois cotips de feu dans la bataille, 
deux dans sa cuirasse, et un autre k la jambe, qui ne lui causa qu’une 
meurtrissure; mais son cheval fut bless^ de deux mousquetades. On 
voit qu’tl n’etait pas moins bon soldat que grand capitaine. 

* 11 serait difficile de decrire les transports de surprise et de joie avec 

lesqucis on re^ut k la cour, encore mal affemie, la nouvclle de cette 
victoire. On la regarda avec raison comme la plus grande bataille que 
les Fran^als eussent gagnde depuis celle de Bouvines. Ici commence 
cette carrit»Ge jde gloire qui illustra le sifecle de JLouis XIV., et qui 
s’arr^a enfih devftnt l^ epdes d’Eugene et de Marlborough. Et si ce 
fut avecraispn que Xiduis XIV. prit le soleil pour sa devise, on pent dire 
que <Stait I’aiirore, comme Hoenstedt en futT le d^clin. — 

]^p. • 

The ariny of Melo was by this one blow reduced to nothing'. 
'The young conqueror proposed instantly to carry the war be- 
the frontier/ and besiege Dunkirk: but the sinews of war 

‘ were 
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were wanting-^the exchequer at Paris Wiis exhausted: A foreign 
cskmpaign bad not entered into the contemplation of Maza;^^ 
H/iving, therefore, taken Tfiionville, and'"j>laced the whole frontier 
in a state of security, he appeared in Paris. He was received with 
an enthusiasm not surpassed by that Avhlch welcomed Napoleon 
from the first of his Italian campaigns. The king was a child— 
his uncle an intriguing coward—the regent was an unpopular 
Spaniard—the minister a more unpopOlar^Italian. France had 
wanted a great man to rally round as the hope and safeguard of 
the throne and the country—and she hailed*hipi in a prince of 
twenty-two. The queen gave him the governments of Champagne 
and Stenay: the baton of nmr^chal, which was his due (since 
Melo’s had been taken in the field), he desired to yiel(f to the 
officer who had best seconded him at Rocroy—M. de Gassion— 
and he distributed all his prize-money among the soldiery.' 

His wife had M)een delivered in his absence of a son. 
D’Engliicn embraced the infant with tenderness; but treated the 
mother with the hardest indifference. While Richelieu lived, the 
husband’s neglect had been in some measure compensated by the 
assiduous attentions of bis father and his sister : but the Pi'ince of 
(^nde now revenged what he felt to have been his own mean¬ 
ness in the solicitation of the alliance? on the innocent prize and 
victim of his selfish intrigue; and the angelic Genevieve, 
having herself just formed a marriage of .mere worldliness in 
the very pride of her youth and beauty, avowed her scorn and 
conteinj)t for the low match into which her brother had been 
betrayed. She had wedded the Duke of Longueville, a man 
advanced in age and ignoble in person: but the representative 
of Dunois possessed enormous wealth, and was Governor of 
Normandy. Within a few months she found other consola¬ 
tions in the homage of the young Count de CoHgny — the 
first of as long a catalogue of lovers as ever made the boast of 
a cx)quette. A tender billet, whether forged or genuine, was 
picked up on the parqvet of a rival beauty, Madame de Mont- 
bazon. She was a Lorraine, and hated all the race of the 
Condos. Her own favoured lover at the time was a bastard of 
royal blood, the Duke de Beaufort The scandal was blazoned— 
a rencounter occurred between Beaufort and Colign^, in which 
the latter was mortally wounded under the eyes of his tnistress. 
The queen caused Beaufort to be confined at Vinc^nes,' and 
ordered the Duke of Guisp and other chiefs of the Lorraiqe 
faction into banishment. These persons had in former days been 
the chosen and steadiest friends of Anne of Austria~bot she^had 
by this time, if not earlier? surrendered hcx^elf, sobl and body,'to. 

’ " ^ MazarJ^j: 
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^^uzarin; and the dexterous Cardinal seized with zeal the oppor- 
of cherishing a grand feud among the high nobility, whose 
recent appearance of united intelligence constituted the principal- 
obstacle to the full revival and carrying forth of the leading policy 
of Richelieu. He chose to take the part of the Condds against 
the Lorraines—and we cannot doubt that the power >#hich your^ 
D’Enghien had alrea#3y acquired with the army was what mainly 
decided him. On rojiching Paris, the victor embraced his beau¬ 
tiful sister’s quarrel, and gratefully avowed himself the most 
zealous partisan o/^».tho queeirf and her cardinal. It must be ob- 
aerved that at this time the hero’s own chance of ultimately 
ascending the French throne was considerable. Louis XIV. was 
a solitary child. Gaston of Orleans had no son. The branch 
of Conde was next in the succession. Whether D’Enghien took 
up on grounds of ambitious calculation the side favourable to the 
predominance of the crown, rather than seek to mend so serious 
a breach in the party of the high nobility with which his actual 
position identified him—or whether he obeyed merely the im¬ 
pulses of domestic affection and pride—it may be rash to deter¬ 
mine. But through life his political movements seem almost 
uniformly to have been dictated by pique and passion—rarely bv 
sober forecast even of his own interests—never, it may be fefely 
said, on any principle of patriotism. 

In 1644, Gaston of Orleans, ‘a soldier in spite of Mars, a states¬ 
man in spite of Minerva,’ claimed the command in Flanders, and 
his position as chief of the council of regency made it impossible 
to refuse his absurd demand. D’Enghien handsomely offered to 
kerve under him, dnd his presence a.t least prevented disaster, 
though it could not command victory—but ere the campaign 
of that quarter was ended, the French force on the Rhine 
sustained a severe check, and though Turenne was there, ten 
years D’Enghien^s senior, his superior therefore in experience, and 
c4rtainly his equal in military genius, the reputation of the young 
prince was so splendid that he was desired to proceed to the scene 
of difficiilty the rank of generalissimo. The soul of Turenne 
was /^.S^j^'nbbVc jealousy; and the two rivals e.xerted their 
con$onBiC^d!i^^ti> in .j^arty unison. The cool calm intellect *of 
Turenne’submitt^'tfr j8^^ the scheme of attack, suggested, on 
«ne Tamil glauso^f^^^^ound, to the brilliant audacity of 

.of the infantry was met so ob-. 
stinatoly t^kt Ihe event seemed vpry hazar^us. D’Enghien 
gallops 'to' tihie spot—dismounted, and toss^ l^is baton among 
tisiperialiiits'. ' Jeter^ itiitri son .b^ton de i^heraV.says .Lord 
liidton; ‘estMenprott^^’on.is merited” The/nfw frmmcet 
i became 
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became irresistible. But De Mercy was no common^^antagpnist; 
This ^eat battle of Fribourg lasted, like that of Ai^bola in 
own time, for three days.* Ih the end the victory was completed 
the* Bavarian army was utterly desti'oycd and Fribourg fell. 

In the campaign of 1645 D’Enghien was again opposed to the 
same excellent general, at the head of another powerful army? 
and the battle of NorUlingen was as gallantly contested as that of 
Fribourg, and as splendidly teiminated for the French. The 
aged De Mercy was ft>und dead on the bed of honour. His con¬ 
querors buried him where ho lay, and erected a pillar over his re¬ 
mains with these words: ' Sta, viator, heroem c&Itas.’ Rousseau, 
in his' Ernile^ criticises this as a piece of modern grandiloquence, 
pi'csenting a melancholy contrast to the modest epigr^h of 
Simonides for the mound at Thermopylae. Lord Mahon rejects 
tliis censure, but oddly omits what seexns to us the principal 
point on his own siije of the question. What might have been 
thought pompous in the brief inscription had a German pen 
traced it, is surely redeemed from any such imputation when we 
know that its author was the young conqueror of the Bavarian 
veteran—the Latinist of Bourges. 

In this battle D’Engbien had three horses wounded under him 
and two killed. He received a severe contusion on the thigh, a 
pistol^hot through his left .arm, and his cuirass bore twenty marks 
of blows and bullets. Though shattered severely in every part, 
and deprived of the use of his bridle-hand, he instantly formed tJie 
siege of Heilbron, and was indefatigable in superintending the 
labours of the trench. But pain and fatigue brought on an access 
of fever—he became violently delirious, and for several days Iris 
life was despaired of. He Avas carried on a Utter to Philipsburg, 
where he found skilful physicians sent on purpose from Paris ; 
and by their direction lost a prodigious quantity of blood, which 
bold practice or his youthful vigour saved him. But this bleed¬ 
ing has the credit of liaving cured more maladies tbaxi one. 
When he left Paris for that campaign the court talked of nothing 
but his ardent love for Mdlle. de Vigean—the second fair lady 
(at the least) on whom he had lavished the tenderness which he 
defied to his unhappy wife. On his return from Philipsburg 
it was^ found that this passion had been entirely carrij^d off with 
the blood so furiously inflamed at Nordlingen. He did not meet 
his poor duchess with greater coldness dian her rival exp^raced*-^ . 

tro'iB jours les Frati^-ais lest^ent en presence des emiernis donS un caciiy 
c‘ouvertd« morts et demounuts. LecO*ur ooiQpattssant de Turenne s'att^ndrlt & ce 
fbneste, m^it on ftttcibue k Enehien asillie qu'on en Taui 

excuser par sa jeunesse et par la de son imagination; il fatit avo^r qu'ellQ 

parait Ind^e de l1i£ri>iflme ou mSrrie dc Unfmaniti:—*** ^ue' sSiUs amt deFoHs 
SUflS»ptfWr6i^erji08perte8r’*---p. 52., * 
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cellc-llC qui avait touched de. sea soins^ fut teUement 
^jd^ssee par son indiH^rence^ qu’elle renonqa pour toujours au 
)^nde en prenant les rceux de Carmelite. > Ce^fut uno autre 
LaValiere/ says our-author, ^avec lavertucle plus*—and the 
last phrase is in accordance with the report of Mdlle. de 
Montpensier, who eulogises ‘ la bonne et sage dOhduite que 
Mdlle. de V. avait tenue envers M. le Due.’ The truth is that 
D’Enghien had seriously planned to have his marriage cancelled 
on the gronnd of compulsion—and it wop}^ appear that Mazartn 
wa$ not at all unwilling to assist him in this worthy project—but 
his father for onffe* felt and acted justly. He observed that Car¬ 
dinal Richelieu had consulted his niece's inclinations as little 
as he4iis son's—*that she had discharged all her duties blame¬ 
lessly—and insisted on the instant abandonment of the scheme. 
D’Enghien submitted—but /rttn/ed on the spot. It would seem 
that, however ^sage et bonne/ Mdlle. de Vigeanhad not antici¬ 
pates! the total cessation of her admirer s * soins.’ Another ilamc 
of this period was excited by Mdlle. de Bouteville, a Montmo¬ 
rency nearly related to his mother. This damsel also was ^touchec 
de ses soins ’—but a familiar companion of his, the young Duke 
de Chatillon, was in love with her in a more laudable f^hion, 
and he had laith enough in D’Enghlen's generosity to ap^al 
him on the subject. The married swain behaved as the ba^eh^. 
had, ventured to hope. Though not supposed, says Lord Mahon, 
to be very susceptible of the feeling of friendship, he protested 
that he would not interfere with the honourable establishment of 
Mdlle. de Bouteville, and pledged himself not to renew his ad¬ 
dresses to her as Dlichess of Chatillon.- According to the chro¬ 
niclers he kept his word—and she ncA^’er again engaged his' soins* 
until she became a widow- 

These affairs gave unspeakable torment to the Duchess 
D’Enghien, whd, though treated with uniform neglect and thus 
bmved and outraged by a succession of criminal intrigues, had 
conceived a most enthusiastic love for her husband. She bore 
ever 3 rAing in patient silence—no reproach ever escaped her lips 
—she hung over her child, and clung to the hope that, as her hero 
seemed to share her parental fondness^ he would sooner or later 
open l^rt to her conj^al devotion. She heard of his battles 
and ric^iies only froto the gazettes^no familiar note ever reached 
her dtomg his gldUfius months ^ absence: Itwaaat ^ full court 
that receiv^ the ^firsMidin^ of Nordlingen. Variou^liUle 
inddrats had ere .then revealed the fact that neither Jdaxarin x]ior 
Queen liston^ widi ixnmk^^ joy to tbS ncpei of thw ehiMpt* 
]^*s succcfto. They were alarvat such a rapid 
of victories—mey tremble<LBe<^etfy at the thought of 

■ 'he 
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he must be consolidating among his officers as well as soldiery.' 
On this occasion the Queen expressed her regret that the Genet^ 
should have been wounded.' The youngr duchess^ with tears^ 
her’eyes, could not for once repress her feelings: ^ I doubt,’ she 
exclaimed, ^ if some here think he has been wounded enough/ 

In 1646 IPtarenne commanded on the Rhine—where the war 
had now b^un to languish. Old Gaston once more took the 
Flemish frontier, and Ip^'Enghien once morg hod the generosity 
to serve under him. i^fothing* great could b^ done where Gaston 
of Orleans presided; two or three towns fell,^ and perhaps there 
would have been a battle, but the Spanish army,*which had been 
on the advance in the direction of Dunkirk, suddenly began a 
retreat. Out hero in a skiimish disarmed an officer who \vbs not 
acquainted with his person, and who, as they rode off the ground 
together, told him with simplicity that the retrograde movement 
liad been determined on as soon as it was known at head-quarters 
that the Duke had arrived from Paris. The satirical Avit, Pussy 
Kabutin, served in this campaign, and furnishes some charac¬ 
teristic sketches of it in his Memoirs. For example 

‘ Rabutin fait une peinture frappante <l*une sortie que la garnison 
rlc Martlyck dirigea sur la tranchee du Due d’Enghicn. A cettc nou- 
Vellc, .^Dgliicn, qui apres les travaux do la matinee etait allt? diner, 
it^unit en toute hftte scs meillcurs officiers, se jeta sur les ennetnis, et 
Ics mit en fuite, lui encore cn pourpoint et rept?e a la main. “Non 
jamais/’ s’ecrieBussy, qui le rencontra au milieu du feu, “jamais Vima- 
gination d’un peintre ne saurait repn^senter Mars dans la chaleur du 
combat avec autant dc force et d’energie !” Le Due dtait couvert dc 
fcueur, de poussierc, et de fumee, le feu jaillissait de sea yeux^ et le bras 
dont ii tenuit son dpee ^tait cnsanglaiite jusqu’au coude. “Yous^tes 
bless^, Monseigneur?’* lui demauda Bussy. “Non, non/* n^pondit 
Enghicn^ “e’est le sang dc ces cocjuins V* 11 voulait parler des 
ennemis.'—pp. 60, 61. 

Gaston finally quitted his post, and D’Engluen ended the 
campaign by a very important conquest—that of Dunkirk. 
This was so great a service that he did not think it unbecom¬ 
ing to ask a magnificent reward. Just before bis Avife’s brother 
feH in battle in Italy; and D'EnoMen claimed the proud 
office Avitb which Ricfaclicu had some^ears before invest^ bis 
nephew—that of Grand Amiral de FVnnce, D*Enghiea’s re¬ 
iterated lett^sTrom the army wgre backed by- the steenaous per* ' 
8ouaL^v>xertxons of his father. But the Prince of Cond^ was 
Governor qf both Burgundy and Ewry, Grand Maitre^ and 
President of the4poua<^. D'Enginen was Governor of Cbam- 
'and of the great fortress of Stenay, and to to all these 
acquisitkms, and above alt to the hero’s ixifluence vidth* the orjny. 
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and “With lUc young nobility as a class>t the supreme power over 
^^e whole marine of France would, in Mazann^s opinion, have 
flfeide the House of Ccmde independent of the crown^ ^ He in¬ 
geniously cloaked his refusal by pretending that ^the Regent 
coveted the post herself---and the royal Dowager became Xody 
High Admiral under the new title of ^ Surintendanie des Mesrs.’ 
Conde abruptly quitted the Court, and retired to Burgundy—and 
D’Enghien took as little pains to conceal his mortified resent¬ 
ment* But ho had liavdly returned from the camp before he was 
called on to witness the closing scene of his father's life. He 
died after three flays* illness in December, 164G—died 'chre- 
tiennexnent et en bon Catholique,’ 

In^egard of fortune, this Prince had done a great deal for his 
family. He found the house of Conde poor—-and he left it with 
a million of landed revenue—40,000/. per annum in France in 
1646! ,, 

The new Prince of Conde was appointed at once to the go¬ 
vernments which his father had held in addition to his own, and 
it might have been thought that he would now consider him¬ 
self as sufficiently indemnified for his disappointment as to the 
Admiralty. But his ambition had contemplated a much higher 
flight. He accepted all that was offered, and instantly produced 
a new and totally unexpected demand. It was no less than foi* 
permission to undertake the conquest of Franche Comte at his 
own expense—the said territory when subdued to be erected into 
an independent sovereignty for himself. He urged the advantage 
that would result to France from such a dismemberment of the 
Spanish monarchy: but Mozarin answered with a smile, that a 
Duke of Burgundy bad sometimes been as bad a neighbour as 
a King of Spain. Conde retired in deep disgust, and openly 
threatened to withdraw his support from the government. But 
he tliought better, and soon appeared in his father’s place as one 
of the Council of the Regency. He meant to bide his time. 
The war seemed likely not to be much longer protracted. Both 
parties showed signs of desiring its end. What if the last cam¬ 
paign should be one of great splendour for France,, aifid not for 
himself but for Turemel 

- bis desire to be employed c^in; but it seems 

doubl^ whetW he himself preferred Spain to GeraK^y as a 
new^l^d,. or Mei^n pressed that s^ice on him, frma the vmh 
tp.ke^ up a.counterpoise by allottli^ the more promising theatre 
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of action to Turcnne. Cond6's Spsusish campaign of '^^647 was, 
however^ not, a brilliant one. His arrival struck terror into the 
court of Madrid; and the king himself is said to have'written^ 
all his generals>' to avoid a meeting with that young presumttdoso.^ 
He therefore tried in vain for a battlo; and soon experienced 
the commissariat difficulties which have ever attended warfare in 
^pain. The'^only memorable thing is the siege of Lerida, the fii’st 
scene of discomfiture for Condo; for the Spaniards only less 
glorious than Numantium and Saragossa. U need not lie said 
that Conde and liis troops did whatever skill and valour could 
prompt and execute. The Catalan insurgents,*^t^hom he came to 
help, were astonished when they first distinguished his person: 
he was dressed in black, and looked so like a young estud^nte 
that they could with difficulty believe they had before them the 
hero of Rocroy, and Fribourg, and Nordlingen. He opened the 
trenches at Lerida ii\a style which is said to have been customary 
in Spain; but his descendant confesses that 'quand mcme le 
siege aurait ete plus heureux, les violons seraient de trop dans son 
histoirc comme dans sa tranchee- ’ He was forced to abandon Lerida 
before the end of June, He used to say in after years that the 
only pleasure he had had in the expedition was in re-perusing 
' Caesa^^s Commentaries,’ and identifying the scenery of his ope¬ 
rations in the neighbourhood of Ilerda. Wc have heard, on good 
authority, that when the great English Captain of our own time 
was campaigning, whether in India or in the Peninsula, his con¬ 
stant companion was a pocket Csesar, There are extant some 
ludicrous stanzas which Conde is said to have composed on his 
way back from Spain—'sans doutc pour prevenir ceux qu’il 
craignait k Paris;’ but be did not joke with Mazarin. He 
reproached the minister fiercely for having withheld men, money, 
and materieL Mazarin 'humbled himself/ begged him to choose 
whatever field he liked for 1648, and offered carte blanche as to 
every preparatory arrangement. Conde was not idle during the 
winter. He took care that all his favourite officers should be in 
readiness to join him in the spring, and resolved to obliterate 
his Spanish disgraces by another grand series of operations in 
Fliffiders. 

In the Spring of 1648 he was on thc^Scheldt, at the head of 
14,000 inen^ opposed to the Archduke Leopold, vsfhase mustar 
was ISjOOOi The campaign tw^iild have beenc^iniforialgF sue-- 
cessft4|' had not Mazarin—who, among other adventuires of JlU 
youth, had once l>6en a captain of fiorse, and alwa^ hadr.^a 
after iftflitary: fame----tho»ght proper tc^ j^atmrfere^ith 
of his general, nmeh after 

ifia anlm dotmdl of Vienna in later, day^ji and wit^ lltnlal result 
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Thus Courtray wei$ lost Bat Conde took Ypres, which more 
i^^than restored the bala||ec^ The archduke hastened to estalAish 
Himself in a seemingly impregnable position at Lens. % Coiide, 
eager to pursue hini> discovered that the efa^t Waa etnp^^^ he 
Lad been again deceived. He left the army, and rode night 
and day to Paris. Mazarin explained this time to Ms satisfaction. 
Hot disswsiona were begun between the court and the Parliament 
of Paris: the exchequer was in the same condition as his military 
chest. The Princif raised a lai^gC sum on his own security, and, 
exclaiming, ^ Soothe state Isurvives, I shall want nothing,' re¬ 
mounted lor the frontier. A week had passed, and the Spanish 
army lay where he hod left it, but with all its defences re^ 
doubled. Conde executed one of the most brilliant of stratagems 
—a feigned discomfiture and flight deceived the archduke and his 
deeply-skilled lieutenant, Beck:— 

‘ Alors s’engagea la fameuse balaille de Lewr, Tune des plus belles 
dont sVnorgueilUt le rfegne de Louis XIV. D’abord les ennemis-pa- 
raissaient avoir Tavantage, mais bientdt tout ctSda au gtSnie de Condtf. 
L*armde Espagnole fut non seulement dtfaite, mais a inoitie detruite; 
Von porte Ic notnbice de leurs lues k quatre mille, et de leurs prisomiieis 
ksix inille; le xeste se dispersa, et Varchiduc se trouva presque sans armee. 
Tous les bagages, toute I’artillerie, et presque tous les ofbeiers gi$n<Sraux 
tomberent eutre les mains du prince. Parmi ces derniers on remarquait le 
brave Gt^n6ral Beck, pered de plusicurs coups, et que le desespoir d*une 
ddfuite frappait jusq*au fond de Tame. 11 fut transportd k Arras, mais la 
mort qu'il invoquait a grands cris vint bientdt terminer ses regrets ct ses 
souffrances. ** II ne lit que jurer pendant sa prison jusqu’^ ce qu’il 
mourut de ses blessures, sans vouloir recevoir compliment de personae, 
pas mfeme Uu Prince de Condd, taut il etait enri^d de la perte de cette 
hataille. (Mem. de Montglat, vol. ii. p, 219.)** *—pp. 16,17- 


Tbis victory was in August. Condd followed it up by the 
capture of Fumes, and, though severely wounded in that as¬ 
sault, would have done much more; but the troubles at Paris 


bad by ibis time reached such a point that Maxarin was com¬ 
pelled to bid him bring the campaign to an abrupt conclusion, 
lie obeyed, and arrived in the capital to find the curtain just 
drmped bn the first act in the drama of the Fronde* 

We ore no.t so. wild as to attempt here any sketch of this gteat 
chapt^ in the history of France. Whoever wishes to study it 
seriq^W wUl assistance in the woric of l^e. Count de 

Sahit Aulaire, which l^rd Mahon pays rft. cinhpliment in 
. his first page, and[ to whieh he frequently refers in the course of 
hU ‘ The Count maintains, as to the origin and ground- 

* 11. de Sunt '^loiVx^ bo(^ ‘wai ^^ubUshed in 1SX7; and it is cudotu obw to We 
CQtnaleteI|yi« had unAicilnied the tone would have suited a coiidiev-« ^ 
*^^|0Sg of dw ift ’ivutlag a biatpiry of ^ Frdttde. T>e composliraifi is a. vWy 
.^lc|jaitjpae$ aad <H itt lot/coer w r,' 

' irerk 
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work of ih& quarrel, opinions diametrically opposed to>^%bose ex- 
pre&^d by Voltaire in his ' Sieele de Louis X/F*,’ and iaforce^- 
in his * Histoire de^.Par/menf^/ Lord Mahon seems to fcllgm 
in tfie main M, de St. Aulaire*s view of the question; but he 
judiciously forbears from disquisition, confining himself as closely 
as pc^siUe what immediately and personally concerned im 
hero, ’The Couz^ holds that Richelieu’s success in breaking the 
power of the nobility had left no barrier agmnst unmitigated 
oriental despotism, unless what tnight be reared out of the original 
privileges of the Legal Bodies, and riiat the parliament was en« 
tirely justified in every attempt they made to givS breadth and 
strength to their pretensions. Lord Mahon says, briefly,— 

* On pent assurer que la raison etait presque enlitre de ce denier 
cbii, Les impdts rendus ndcessaires par la guerre, et quelquefuis p»ir 
la prodigalite, e'taient levds par les intendans royaux dans les provinces 
avec des fraudes qui m doublaient le poids, avec une duretd qui les 
faisaient sentir davantage. Les droits de la magistrature dtaient nial 
compris et peu respectes par uuc reinc Espagnole et uu ministre Itallcn, 
D*un autre cutdrexemple de rdvolte que PAngleterre donnait alors avait 
fermentd dans toutes les t^tes. Les jeunes gens surtout, ct le menu 
peuple, ne demandaient qu’a aller eii avaiit—n'importe oii, n’importc 
avec qui. Mais les chefs du parlement, pleins d’un veritable patrio- 
tisme, dtaient bien loin de se proposer pour modele les parlementairea 
Anglais, qui dans ce moment mettaient lent roi en jugement, et ils re- 
poussaient m^me, comme le plus grand des outrages, toute comparaison 
avec eux. - Quand on rdflechit k cette ddmarche, dgalcment ferme et 
tnoddr^e, que le parlement de Paris a presque toujours tenue—quand on 
contemple cette longue ct illustre suite de magistrats int^gres depuis le 
Chancclier de PHfipital jusqa*Ji Lamoignon de Malesherhes—quelque- 
fois coutre le roi, quelqucfois pour le roi,—mais toujours, toujours, scion 
leur devoir et au poste du danger—ou est I’ame basse qui ne se sentira 
pdadtret d’admiration et de respect!*—pp. 80, 81. 

Lord Mahon Is no more than M. de St. Aulaire a panegyrist of 
Gondd*s conduct throughout the Fronde period. He gives him 
credit for having begun with fair intentions, but alloM S that he 
was incapacitated, by his temper and pride, from holding an even 
course amidst affairs of this nature,^ and in elTect confesses that 
his *tufiiultaous passions reduced him to be little better than the 
puppet alternately of the unsleeping guile of Mazai'in, and the 
audacibus genius of the equally unprincipled Gondy (Du Retz)^ 
then titular Archbishop of Corinth'and Coadjutor of Paris^,, One 

brief'sketch of the latter is not, to be omitteid;— 

' , ' < ‘ ‘ » 

* Ifldtait nd en 1613, le cadet d’une. famille speienne en Italic, , et 
flldstrfc en Ftance. Fored, malgrd inclination, h w^re I’dtat 
e^ldtintique, il y avait ap^rtd les vertus et les vices de l%tat.]niljuire 
<^des mosurs relftchdes, des mani&res libres, un courage k twte dpreuve^ 
etimesoif ddvorante de revoltes et de guerres. Un jour, parrai les 

• troubles 
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troiiblos nous aurons k d6crire,lepauple»Toyaiittib pdgnaxd sordr k 
deipi dft 8a robe, ne pu^j^’empAch^ de a’tScder, Voilh to Idfddaire dc 
^Ure archerfique !** £n eSk^ on pourrait dire de lui, qua ctost plutdt 
uu spadassiu qu’un soldat qu’il avait pris pour module. Que penser 
d’un pr^tre qui juge UfScessahre de ddfendm comma d’une faibl^we 
de n’avoir pas donm^ de suite k un projet d’assassinat qu’il avait fotxsxi 
autrefois centre le Cardinal de Richelieu ? Comment couciHer cette 
de'pravation de jugement avec ce feu du g^^nie, et cette admirable puis¬ 
sance de parole qu*oA remarqua dans^sa vie, et qu*on peut encore, m^mc 
k present, admirer dans see “ Mdmoires*’-—ouvrage dont le style, k la 
fois vigoureux ef on^, rapelle souvent les anciens, dont Pauteur sVtait 
nourri! 

‘ Dans le temps dont nous parlons, Gondy, prdvoyant les troubles, et 
espf^aut d’y jouer Ic premier idle, ne ncSgligeait aucun moyen d’etablir 
son crMit parmi le peuple. II alFectait une haute pidteS, et s’attacliait 
les ddvots. 11 distribuait des bommes immenses pour soulager les 
]>auvxes. Le& dames galaiites, *dont il dtait Panuint, devenaient pour lui 
des agens politiques. Tine vieille tante devote servait, saus s’en doutei, 
h la m^me fin; elle allait de quartier en quartier distnbuant ses au- 
mdms paimi le has peuple, et la bonne dame ne manquait pietque 
jamais (Pajoutcr, *‘Pricz Dieu pour mou neveu; e'est lui de qui il lui 
a plu se servir pour cette bonne oeuvre I” * —^pp. 82, 83- 

The elder leaders of the parliament were, it is hardlj to he 
questioned, honest men. They resisted in the beginning every 
temptation, and Maxarin held out many, to separate their in¬ 
terests, as a corjioration, from those of the nation of which they 
considered themselves entitled to he the official guardians and 
counsellors. Their demand that no money should be levied 
unless the royal urdonnance had been examined and counter¬ 
signed by them, was on the whole justified by the misery and 
iniquity tliat had attended the financial administration of Richelieu 
and his successor ; their other great demand, that no man should 
be kept in prison for more than twenty-four hours without the 
grounds of his arrest being declared to the magistracy of the dis¬ 
trict, was so reasonable and just, that, had the princes of the blood- 
royal given them their united support, (and none were more con¬ 
cerned in the matter of arrests than they,) there can be no doubt 
that the proud queen and her subtle guide must have opposed 
. them in vain* But had the princes given steady adhesion to the 
court, t ^p arliament must have found themselves entirely in- 
capablc^Rmforcing their demands. The resptet for the blood- 
loyal auf Amounted to a most irresistible superstition. There 
might ^ve been abundance of bloody riots, but no party could 
have been formed that would have encountered delilmrately the 
risks of a civil war in the face of the ^mbined princes of the 
house of Bourbon* Most eager, accordingly, was the zeal with 
which both ministor and the leading magistracy courted the 

various 
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varioHS branches of' the royal family, even tha fs»th«*t<iiff and the 
least important, illegitimate as well as legitimate; but the splendid* 
talents and services -of Cond4, together with bis close proxiqtii^ 
to the thttme," could not but fix every eye on him as the grand 
ruling influence to be appealed to. And had Condd united to 
his fiery genius the natural humanity of feeling and the calmness 
of judgment that,belonged to Turenne, there seems every reason 
to suppose that, the appeal would have led—jBrst to a real steady 
union among the princes of Bohrbon—and thfence to the establish¬ 
ment of a system of government mhre rational/md orderly than 
France has ever yet been able to* attain. But Conde’s harsh 
disposition, and intolerable haughtiness of bearing, were fatal 
obstacles. He Was, perhaps, inferior to hardly any man in hiStory 
as a general—^but equally unfit to be either the minister of the 
crown, or the tribune of the people, or the political chief of the 
nobility. • 

If the natural influence of the Bourbon house was thus 
j)aralysed during the childhood of Louis XIV. by the violence 
of Conde, the parliament had to lean on a not less danger¬ 
ous supporter whenever they looked beyond the high sphere 
of jninces and their own respectable circle of the robe, to 
the great population of the French capital. The Coadjutor 
wielded the democracy: the very lowest orders were, perhaps, 
more under the control of the Duke de Beaufort; but he was 
as empty and frivolous a dandy as ever courted the sweet voices 
of the mob ,•—the bourgeoisie, the decent, easy citizens—the rcli- 
aims public, above all, were in the hands of the acting arch¬ 
bishop— the most restless, dauntless, and unscrupulous of agi¬ 
tators, the first pulpit orator of the day—the most dexterous as 
well as profligate of its debauchees—^at once a Rochester, a Sava- 
nan)la, and a Catiline. Gondy was at this lime in his thirty-fifth 
year; one of the most graceful men of the time. The Prince de 
Marsillao, afterwards Duke of Rochefoucault, the author of the 
‘ Maxims,’ was of the same age exactly. Turenne was thirty- 
seven j but M. de St. Aulairc thinks it a circumstance worth 
noting, that all the other leading men who figured in the Fronde 
(excepting Mazarin, who w'as near fifty, and some venerable 
magistrates) were, like Conde, under thirty when the disturb¬ 
ance began. The Count observes also the great number of 
women celebrated for beauty who filled prominent parts on either 
side,—the Duchesses of I.<)ngueviUe, Montbazon, OhktiUun,- 
Bouillon, Nemours, &c. &c. Young men and pretty woin^ are 
at all times likely to be most active in mischief; but it is certainly 
remarkable that the grand actors in the contempe^ncous civil 

War 
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war of England were, with Tarn ^exceptions, men, h«jrond the 
"half'Wa^ house; and th^l female gallantries exerted hcffdly any per- 
^tible influence on t^is side of the Channel If Ceunt $t. Att- 
laire bad not been a‘frenchman he migh|^ perhaps' hate policed 
these contrasts, and f<Miml in them some expUmptionof thararity of 
tergiversations among our partizans as compared widt those of bis 
own country at the same epoch, as well as of the comparative 
order and gravity of all our proceedings, and oitr nxemptim from 
any such scenes of wholesale masSacre and assa^nhation as stain 
the page of the Fjoude. • 

Party-namesf are almost siways in their oyigin nicknames; 
that of the Fronde sprung from a joculiur phrase of the wit and 

{ >oet«Bachaumont. He was then a youn$f coumtollor of the par- 
iament, and, walking to court one morning, was interrupted by a 
hickei' of college lads, whosp usual weapon was the aling. He 
had been meditating a s]>eech in opposition to his father, the 
president Le Coigneux, who had supported the government the 
day before, and said to his companion, ‘ I mean to sling the old 
gentleman’— fionder mon pere. No unfit origin for this classical 
sobriquet —no unjust omen of the thoughtless passions and ca¬ 
pricious piques that were to give its ultimate character to the 
Fronde; converting a solemn assertion of chil liberty into a riotous 
masquerade of folly, lust, and cruelty—the old and new Gesta 
Dii/boliper Francos. 

Mazarin's temper and taste, not less than his calculation of 
interest, had disposed him to render the palace as attractive as 
it ha<l been otherwise in the later years of Louis XIII.; and 
Gondy was very willing to participate in the gaieties of a voluptu¬ 
ous court, and place his own popular influence at the service of the 
government. But M azarin thoroughly understood the arts by which 
that influence had been acquit cd, and dreaded lest the presence 
of a yonngcr rival, who at least equalled himself in courtly accom¬ 
plishments, m^ht by and bye direct against him both the religions 
and the national feelings of the people. The first great tumult 
of the barricades was appeased by the personal inteiTcntion of the 
devout Coadjutor, heading a solemn procession of his clergy with 
the holiest emblems of a faith which was still powerful cv^ in 
Paris; and he was admitted to a midnight tete a Ute, in which 
the Queen thanked him warmly. But from the details in his own 
memoirs we canuot.but gather that he had tried to make more 
use of this interview than her Majesty had been prepared for. 
It is difficult to account on any other supposition for the decision 
„ with which he almost immediately afterwards threw himsdf into 
the arms of the opposition. His vanity and ambition must have 

received 
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received at Ae same nuMnenfSbine very severe wound. Anne of 
Austri «4 ISwrever suspected of versatility at an earlier period, had 
now bestowect-an 'eli^ction which no rivalry could shake: 
Mahon .IkM-^re a sinnlitude as wicked as any in lus Rorhefou- 
cauld>~-;k» c^pareS' amorous ladies to weathercocks, which are 
ea«^. fitted’ ndten once they have got rusty. 

V^aiUConde arrived with the f^resh laurels of Lens, his wounded 
nvxxy y^t iu a the universal enthusiasm his reception was 

considered by 0ondy not less Attentively lharlby Mn^iarin; and on 
cither &We eager efforts were mjulc to*enlist him^^ He was at first, 
it seems to be admitted on all lianife, sincerely desirous of acting 
as a mediator, and bringing about such a settlement as might 
have at once satisfied the really patriotic chiefs of the parliathent, 
and left the Crown unimpaired in anything but despotic pre¬ 
tensions. But passion anil prejudice were stronger elements of 
his character than principle, and they were watched and played 
upon by crafty masters who understood him far better than he did 
them or himself. Mazarin dreaded his private interviews with 
Gondy—but, dissembling that feeling, urged only the superior 
benefits that might be anticipated from the Prince’s personally at- 
Icmding the debates of the parliament, and exerting the intiucnce 
of his station and talents on the leading magistrates and citizens 
themselves. This Gondy durst not oppose, and the result was 
what the Italian had foreseen. A few days of pertinacious debate 
left the Prince thoroughly disgusted with the pi’esumption of the 
n&\nT\ng bourgeois. Jle rushed to the simple conclusion that hr* 
had been duped at a distance by the smooth professions of a set of 
vulgar pedants—*ccs diablcs tics bonnets quan-es*—whose real 
design it was to imitate the triumphant anti-royalists of England. 
His haughty words and haughtier gestures exasperated into fury 
the presidents and counsellors who had at first welcomed him 
among them with fawning blandishments; and be wound up the 
last of many long interviews with the Coadjutor by telling him 
plainly tliat he perceived the parliamentary party aimed at higher 
game than 'ce gredin de Sicilien’—'Jc m’appelle Louis de 
Bourbon/ said he; * je ne veux pas ebranler la Couronne/ 

*^elle fut la derniere conference entre ces deux hommes remarquables, 
alors amis et bicnveillans Tun pour f autre, mais h la vcille do se livrer 
avec ardeur k deux partis eontraircs; ennemis aeharnt^s et impitoyables 
pendant de longues auu^s, mais rr^unis enfin sous P^ide du Haalheur^ 
et par les iuter^ts d’une hsine commune.’—p, 98. 

Had Conde at this early period put himself at the head of the 
Fronde, the throne must indeed h^ve been shaken; but even his 
hatred of Mazarin was not so potent as his contempt for the 
* bonnets quaiT^s / and, os a prince and a gentleman, he*partook 

VOL. Lxxi. NO. cxLi, K the 
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the indignatiop cjdtwl amopg aliQpst a^l of hi^ prdfip l>y t||p .daily 
mcroasing ^dacjty of t|i,e oa^. iGrpj;.s pasq»ina4e» apd, xitalrl 
cliapsoD? i]^ad^ the prpvmce of polite gpssig| ap,d the brutal ip- 
sol^ce with which pcmf apd • • • !^e ftlwatin’ 

were libelled, agitate hjf only pgr^pnal epspaifiS to 

terror, without stifiing himself to fierce janger. The Queen topic 
refuge at St. Germaip in the mijlst of winter—apd Cpude at¬ 
tended her thither,^ with all thp rest of the rpypl fainify, except 
only his sister hfad. dc Longucvillo, who alleged a dplicate reason 
for her absence: but die Puedjutor had found this fair lady more 
accessible to hii ifatteries than her brother. She was persuaded 
that the Piincc had allowed liimsclf to be carried away by 
feelings of unmerited compassion and silly gepcrosity; and when 
the moment of the decided explosion cajne, and the hero ac¬ 
cepted the command of the Queen's forces, Mad. de Longueville, 
forgetting her alleged grosxesse, appeared radiant in beauty by 
the side of Gondy on the balcony qf the H^tel dc Ville, And 
alter a few days another of the same house deserted from St. Ger¬ 
main to offer the parliament and the Parisians his support. This 
was the younger orother of Conde, the Prince of Conti, a weak, 
conceited coxcomb, deformed in person, at that time destine«l for 
the church; and two bad passions, one of them detestable, bad 
combinefl to determine his course, lie entertained a bitter jea¬ 
lousy of bis brother’s renown, and his Iqye for his sister wqs other 
than fraternal. Wc know not how far she went in fiatteiing his 
guilty insanity, nor whether the Archbishop of Corinth conde¬ 
scended to use any worse instrument than ^attpry of bis incapable 
ambition. But thus the House of Conde was divided against 
itself; and thesp were the male and female leaders against whom 
its chief figured in what he elegantly termed the guerre dee p(yts 
de chamkre. But there was no lack of bloodshed in the war. 
Whh< 8000 soldiers Conde environed Paris, and starved its mar¬ 


kets, and beat down the raw insurgents wherever they ventured 
to confront him. In one of these skirmishes, for they could not 
be called battles, his friend ChatUlun was slain by his side: 
but he rementhcred the bargain upon which the Duchess had 
been married, and was ready to offer consolatioB. -Such was, 
• in and near Paris, the January of 1649. It was at St. Germain, 
an pxile.'in an exiled court, that.Maria Henrietta received the 
npws of the solexna jnurder at Whitehall. 

;;^Uortly after this Mad. de Longueville gajned over one whose 
accession propiised evprj^hing to hpr cause, a^ yet proved for 
the nxompnt fatal to ip. Aqotjiier pf b^F admirers, hnbertp. not 
poouraged, Turennc-:rld^ el.def ; brother, die. Duke of Boii- 

ilt^ia, had from the first favoured the Fronde, and hey femaJe 
■ artifices 
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artificie^ now* worked so effectually in reinfi^ceti^enl; of Turenne’s 
feelings'towards the head of his hous^^ that he not only inti¬ 
mated wilUn^ess to join her side |iso, but t^nishe^^s 
grdi^ name by a deliberate attempt to seduce the anny under his 
ord^s on the lihin<. He failed in thiratfempt—but the Arch¬ 
duke passed the frontier of Glanders to co-dJ5crate in a plan of 
campaign which iho illustrious traitor had sketched; and the 
Parliament of. Paris, already alarmed witb^ the violence of its 
own democratic partisa^s^ abruptly patched up a reconciliation 
with the Queen, rather than find •itself in ay^ce with Spain 
against France. This was the peace of Ruel. Hasty and hollow 
as it was, it answered the umnediatc patriotic purpose. Turenne 
fled from the army which he would fain have betrayed, aifll his 
ally the Archduke retraced his steps. 

The day after the treaty was signed Conde rode into Paris as 
if nothing had happened out of the common ci)urse, and continued 
to drive about the streets as usual with a couple of lackeys 
liehind his coach, greeted everywhere, it seems, with much the 
same enthusiasm as when he returned from Lens. But Mazarin, 
though the Parliament had tacitly withdrawn an article aimed 
against his person, did not share the proud tranquillity of his 
general. He refused to face the Parisians, and removed with 
tlie Queen and young Louis to Compiegne. 

None of the reconciliations had been sincere; and on all sides, 
before the Court ventured to approach Paris in August, new 
crops of grudge and grievance were fast ripening. Mazariu could 
not make up his mind to give Conde all he asked—and the 
Prince's demands both far himself and his friends were indeed 
extravagant. The Cardinal had in hand a marriage for one of his 
nieces with the Duke of Mercceur-~but Conde proclaimed that 
the House of Vendome were his hereditary enemies, and that he 
would n<jt suffer such an alliance to take place. He insulted 
Mazarin grossly—turned on his heel with ^ Adieu, Mars!’ and, it is 
said, addressed a billet ' AP illustrissimo Signor Faquino.* Over 
and over, explanations were offered and accepted *— Mazarin, 

* moins irrite qu^effraye,’ even consented to waive Mdllo. do 
ATancini’s marriage — but the i*ancour remained and festered 
deeper and deeper between them—and Cond4 contrived to irri¬ 
tate the Queen herself, jiot only through his contumelipua 
treatment of th^ Cardinal, but by an, if possible, still moife un<^ 
pardonable offence. There,was a certain Marquis de 
about the copit, who enjoyed the highest reputation for wi^, 
humour, murip, and all the accomplishments qf the jboudoir and 
the salon. This brilUjint spark conceived the wild notion (One 
which clever carpet-knights of his qrder have often enodgh enjter- 

K 2 tained) 
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tained) that the gfeat l^y whom he could amuse mighty peihapiS> 
reward ple^fiiantry. by tenderness; He made Conde hiA confidant ; 
an^whetbi&^ the Prince thought his ambition not hopeless, or was 
merely in pursuit of mischief, h^ encouraged Jarsay in proteedings 
which tended, if to i^ctopromise the Queen seriously, at least 
to cast new suspiBon on her conduct, and, what is woi?se, 
ridicule — for, like most professed wits, Jarsay was as much 
laughed at as with^ The Queen expressed her indignation in 
terms which must be Allowed lo have the merit of singular naivete. 
She said that ^he^most * simple demoiselle ’ bad a right to have 
her own inclinations consulted in ^ une affaire de nature!’ Per¬ 
ceiving how gravely Condo had committed himself by these 
wanton indiscretions, the restless Coadjutor and the dissatisfied 
party in the parliament made many overtures to the Prince; and 
his sister, with whom he was now on cordial terms again, eagerly 
lent herself to forward Gondy’s new attempts. But while she 
was consistent in her political riews, and had never looked on 
the peace of Ruel but as a truce, Conde exhibited an almost 
incredible degree of vacillation. ‘ In three days,* says one of the 
chroniclers, ' he changed his purpose three hundred times,’ As 
he himself confessed afterwards, he was never at home in seditions, 
but ^assez poltron.’ Mad. de Longueville herself, however, could 
not sustain a bearing suitable for the occasion. 'As the ally of 
Gondy, she affected to have wholly renounced all worldly vanities, 
and there was much rejoicing among the godly over her vows of 
penitence and reform: but the fair convert often treated her 
clients among the magistracy and bourgeoisie with haughty cold¬ 
ness-—even with the arrogant rudeness, wliich was too apt to break 
out in her brother; and thus, notwithstanding the sincerity and con¬ 
sistency of her political designs, she became as unpopular as the 
Prin^^ himself. 

Tbifr Cardinal watched all this with a calm eye, and prepared 
in silence a covp At a moment when Cond^, having 

just been gratified as to some new demand, was on smooth terriis 
with the court, his carriage was fired into at night, and one of his 
servants wounded. MaiSirin succeeded in convincing him that 
the murderous attempt had been prompted either by Gondy *or 
by some of the leading Parliamentarians. Condd couched a 
rash accusation in insolent language—the parliament as a body 
took flame, and the populace resented the imputation on their 
saintly diocesan. Mazarin now saw that the time was come— 
he cajoled Gaston into a reluctant consent, and struck bis 
blow. Warrants for the arrest of CotidiS, Conti, the Duke and 
Duchess of Longueville, and si^eral other leading persons, 
were lying open on his table, when the PrinOe hitnself sud- 
‘ ‘ ^ denly 
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depty entered his cabinet. His eye imilirediately rested on the 
papers—but the Italian confidence was supreme. ' find it ne¬ 
cessary^’ said the cdxdinal>' to arrest son^e of these ailiassin^^^hc 
Huke of Orleans has lugned the warrants—and you are come in 
good time, for 1 wanted your bighness's Cbuntcrsignature also, as 
Lieutenant-General of the Guard.’ The pfihee twk up a pen—■ 
signed the order for his own arrest—and was the same night a 
prisoner at Vincennes. His brother and brother-in-law fell also 
into the snare^bnt the Duchess of Longuevillo received, at the 
eleventh hour, private warning, antf escaped i^to Normandy; and 
thus, perhaps, Anne of Austria missed after E^l^the prey nearest 
her heart. There is one circumstance in this story on which the 
arch-scoffer has a luculcnt comment:— 

* On lit que la Reine-Mere se retira dans son petit oratoirc pendant 
qu’on se saisissait dcs princes, qu’elle fit mettre h genoux le roi son 
fils Sge de onze ans, ct qn’ils pri^rentDiEU devotement ensemble pour 
Theureux succes de cette expedition. Si Mazarin ea avaituse ainsi, 
e’eut uiie momcrie atrocc. Ce n*t!tait dans Anne d’Autriche qu’unc 
fuiblesse ordinaire aux femmes. La devotion s’allie chez dies avee 
I’amour, avec la politique, a\'ec la cruauttS mfeme.’— Sieck dc LouU XIV, 

Longueville was governor both of Normandy and of almost 
all its citadels; but Mazarin had taken measures beforehand, 
and from Rouen to Dieppe the duchess found every gate barred 
against her. The adventures of the unscrupulous heroine fill 
some of Lord Mahon’s most picturesque and entertaining pages 
—but we have not room for the detail. It must suffice that she 
at last reached Rotterdam in an English fisherman's boat, and 
disguised as a comuipn sailor—was received graciously at the 
Hague by her kinswoman the Princess of Orange, daughter 
of our Charles I.—and from thence finally made her way to 
Stenay, one of Condi’s many governments, but into which Tu- 
renne bad thrown himself the moment he heard of the atrest 
of the princes; for, though included in the amnesty of Ruel, 
the Viscount considered himself as having escaped their fate 
only by his accidental absence from Paris: nor is it wonder¬ 
ful that he should have done so, for his own offence against the 
Court had been the most signal of all, and his brother, the Duke 
of Rouillon, had never even deigned to appear reconciled with 
Mazarin. In the Norman part of her romance Madame ,die 
Longueville had for her qpxnpanion Marsillac, now Duke of 
Rochefoucauld; but she made her way from the ueighbottr- 
hood of Dieppe to Holland and onwards quite alone; . and, j$ays 
]^rd Mahon, ^Une fois arrivee dans cette forteresse, aupi^s du 
gjalant Turenne, \\ est ^ craindre, ^lon les Momo^res du tempi, 

qu’oUe 
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({d’ellfe oublia bi^n \4t6 son nouveau vtfeu do penitence^ et mSme 
sa bdelite edvers son ancien dt&aai.’ 

Gftston of Orlbans heard of Mazarin’s success in seizing 
the princes^ he com^limtoted him on having caught in one trap a 
fox, an ape, and a li^; and the behaviour of the Captivei justined 
these kind similitu^. The ancient Longueville, according to 
Guy Thtin, was full of tears and prayers, and seldom left his bed 
-—the Prince of Cohti, equally dol^ul, sent the cardinal a pa¬ 
thetic request for a' ctipy of the '^TmUaiion of Christ. ‘ Tell 
Mazarin,’ said Qonde, ^ that 1 wish his Eminence would give me 
at the same time the Jtnifatbn de M. cte Beanfort —in case I 
might contrive to escape from this place as he did two years ago.’ 
Nothing could be more easy and gay than the whole of his de¬ 
portment. ‘ M, le Prince sings and swears and laughs, reads 
Flench and Italian books, dines well, and plays at battledore and 
shuttlecock.’ A favourite amusement was the cultivation of a 
little bed of violets uniler his window. This ‘ jardin du Grand 
Conde ’ was kept up during generations afterwards by the joint 
care of prisoners and warders—^it overlooked the ditch in which 
Saiaiy superintended the murder of the last D’Enghien in ISOl. 

The Cardinal had meditated to include the Dowager Princess 
of Cond^, and Clemence, and her son, in the arrest: but on 
second tlioughts feared to excite a dangerous sympathy by such 
hai&h treatment of a timid old woman, a helpless child, and an 
innoi’ent lady of twenty-two so nearly connected with the author 
of his own fortunes, Richelieu. They were therefore ordered 
to retire to Chantilly, and remained in that noble palace, 
watched and guarded, but with access to friends, and the free use 
of the gardens. The dowager had many a fruitless negotiation 
during some months, hut her daughter-in-law was seldom or 
nev'Ot bttfisnltcd. Down to this time thc^character of C16mcncc 
do Mtiitle had never been at alb appreciated, even by those who 
mixed most familiarly in her society. But her day was at hand. 

Mazarin had so cunningly provided for the probable clfects of 
his coup d'etat, that the first attempts at revolt failed not less sig¬ 
nally in Anjou (under Ilochefoucald) and in Burgundy itself, 
thiin in Normandy. There was, however, a party in the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris which regarded the seizure df the princes very dif¬ 
ferently from the majority of that body. The venerable Mole, 
gru^de barbe,’ and mi^istrates of his high class of character 
and lading, however apprehensive of the protid ambition of 
Conde, regarded with more apprehension the audacity of Mazarin 
in so soon violating the most important article agreed on at Ruel 
—tliat equivalent to ottr law of Habeas Corpus. The Cardinal 
cpttld offer no proof of any criminal proceedirig on the part of 

those 
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those .^bom be bad summarily arrested^ and thns detained in 
duress against the plain letter ^f ^tbe" paction, friends ol 

Copdejn Paris neglected nothing to secure the active ^hterfe^cc 
of these great lawyers in behalf of their cliief; and tbe 
began to be contemplated with exceeding alarm at court, when 
news came that Madame dc Longueville^ and Turonne had 
signed at Stenay a new treaty of alliancawitli Spain. Tliis step 
revolted entirely Mole and ^his brethren—they sternly broke o(I 
all negotiation with the avbwcd cneniicsf ()f the realm, and 
were forced to admit that Mazarin Had probab^ had good reason 
fpr the suspicions oh which he acted in imprisorftng the princes. 
The Cardinal, now backed by the Parllainent, could count on 
calling the whole resources of the state into operation againit in¬ 
surgents wherever they might venture to appear; nor indeed, so 
long as Gaston of Orleans remained quiet, was there the least 
chance now of ihe* insurrection in any quarter assuming a veiy 
formidable aspect. For, as already observed, loose and vague as 
the notions of allegiance in those days were, no rebellion coulil 
ever gain much head unless some branch of the royal house was 
oil the spot to countenance it: and now Mazarin had all the 
princes of the blood secure, except only the duke of Enghien, 
a child of seven. He resolved to make sure of tliis scion also; 
and, on pretext that Chantilly was dangerously near the frontier, 
took measures for at last arresting formally the young princess 
and her boy. 

He was baffled by tbe prompt skill of Lenet and the courage 
of the hitherto despised Clemence de Maille. Lenet contrived 
to ascertain the Cardinal’s plans, and when his envoy arrived at 
Chatttilly everything was ready for his reception. A young 
English lady—(in love with Lenet, by the way)—Miss Gerbier, 
fille iThonneur to Clemence, personated her mistress, and the „son 
of the gardener was producetl the heir of Conde. TUq pre¬ 
tended princess Was confined to bed by illness; and the courteous 
messenger, being entertained with condescension by the dowager, 
allowed a week to elapse while the invalid was su})posed to bo 
gathering strength for the appointed jouSficy. Meantime, the very 
night of his arrival, Clemence and her son had escaped in disguise, 
and were already far oh their way to Berry, under the guidance 
of Lehet. The narrative of tlieir adventures is hardly less romantic 
than that of Mad. de Longnevillc’s, flight to Holland—and the. 
ihild innocent wife of Cohde showed spirit and decision through¬ 
out, xiot inferior to what his bold and practised sister had displayed. 
Thdil, after many perilous chances, she reached her husband’s 
strong castle bt Mohtrohd, where the usual garrison was syifficient 
to bold out for some time, unless against a great regular force. On 

arriving 
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a]^ying here tlie Princew wrote respectfuUyJbnt firmly to the Queen- 
mother, apologising for hayinff taken her own Inethod oC removing 
from Chaol^ly, in obediencc^'ifler Majesty’s wishes* a^ offering 
to iKatpai^ in perfect seclusion* holding no correspondence wi& 
any public person or party* provided she were allowed the tran¬ 
quil use of Montrond for herself and her son. But Anne of 
Austria* who hated Conde, both hated and despised his wife. 
Her humble petition, wBilc at Chantillyi to attend on the death¬ 
bed of her father* tlie old Marshal Puke of Maille, had been re¬ 
jected 'durement;’ and'the only answer she now received was* 
the arrival in th© neighbourhood of her castle of a body of troops, 
sio considerable that the risks of a siege appeared too great to be 
encountered. Anoth^ evasion was judged necessary—and the 
Duke of Bouillon no sooner learned how she had been treated 
than he prayed her to make her way to him, and caused the 
tocsin to be sounded in all the 400 villages of his Viscounty of 
Turenne. Clfemence again opened the chapter of adventure, and, 
after a new series of narrow escapes, reached the castle of Turenne, 
where her reception was most magnificent.* 

‘ “ 11 y avait soir et matin vine table pour ellc seule, une pour le Due 
son fils, unc pour les autres dames, servies chucune dans des lieux 
separ^s; et dans la grande salle il y avait quatre tables de vingt-cinq 
converts chacune, toutes magnifiquement servies, et sans autre bruit que 
felui qui commen^ait h s’elever aprfes que Ton avait desservi les potages, 
et qui nllait augnientaut petit a petit, jusqii’it cc que la plupart fussent 
dans unc gaiettJ approchante de I’ivrognerie. On cominen^*ait les aantiSs, 
et on lea finissait pur cclle du Prince de Condii; on la buvait debout, k 
genoux, et de toute manifere, mais toujours Ic chapeau bas et Viipie nue 
a la main.^’ ^—p. 196. 

Rochefoucauld feicanwhile was ayain arming and ti-aining his 
vassalSfr^and the two dukes pressed the Princess more and more 
urge.ni!ly,to sanction an open rising. But Clemence, who under- 
stod^iue importance to them the countenance which she had 
in her power to yield, w^as as sa^cious as brave—she knew that 
a revolt of nobles, even though the wife and son of Conde were 
in its. front, could not be eventually successful unless it had some 
show; of law to support The parliament of Paris seemed in¬ 
accessible; and its influence over the provincial magistratures was 
naturally very strong. There had seemed to be small hope of en¬ 
listing any brte of these bodies on the side of an insurrection— 

- - - - - -— - - — ‘ - - ■ ■ ■ . - . 

^ Jjam appendix to Ids Histoify, M* de^t Aaldre prints some documents which 
dve a strij$ht^ uotiou of the wealth and grandeifr of the Tureuue fhmily, evai befbre 
the with the heiress of Sedan and Bouillon, When the ancestor of the great 

lord who edtertaiued Cllmenoe was buried in twenty bishojw aud mitred abbots 
opiated at the altar 1 1900 p-ksts vn^cededliie cori)^; and it was followed by 5000 
sdl ixv mourning, gowns beq^heathed by 6ie. 4^ased Yiscount of Turenue; 
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*but exBCily at the most c^Uiral moment the'news reached her that 
the parliaj^ent of Bordeaux was open strife with Mazarin. 
It had demanded the recall' of a^fyrannicol governo^the 
d'Bpemon^ the Cardinal wa§ obstinate; and the house df Orodt^ 
had ancient claims on the affection and veneration both of the par- 
limnent and the people of Bordeaux. 

* C’<5tait Tappui d*unc de ces Cours Souvcraines du Roj-aumc qui 
seule alors pouvait dormer de la consistance Ji un parfi. Sur uir 
Arrfet d'un Parlement, lea caisits publiques sc vidaient sans scrupule, 
ct les particulicrs payaient sans se pl^indre; landis que les Grands 
Seigneurs, sans villes, sans magasins, et sans sNig^t comptant, no 
pouvaient en descendant dc Icurs donjons fairc subsister leur ann<$e 
rjue par le pillage et les pasec-droits. Bieu loin dcs querelles d’interfet 
personnel, ou des jalousies d*amour frivolc, qui divisaient sans'ccsse 
les gentilhommcs reunis un moment contrc quelque ennemi commun, 
les magistrats fermes, toujours ddvout^a a leur compagnic, songeanl 
me/ne quelquefais an bien de I'ctai^ avaient pour cux la veneration des 
]>cup1cs, et savaientmainlenir, meme an seiii de laT(5volte, une apparence 
dc Tordrc legal. 

* II u'dtait pas difGcile k la Princesse de voir que les sccours dont on 
sc flattait, reposaient sur des esperanccs plutdt que sur des promesses, 
ct pourraient bieu lui manquer au moment du danger. Cepeudant, 
pour le service de son mari et de son filB,elle n’Wsitapas k entreprendre 
Ic rdle ptfrilleux qu’on lui proposait, cii donnant le signal de la guerre 
civile, et se mettant k la tfite de Tarmee.*—pp. 188, 189. 

From her own inheritance, the duchy of Fronsac, 11,000 mus¬ 
tered at her call. She issued a circular, stating to the provincial 
gentry 

‘ qu’clle dtait venue au milieu d’eux, ‘‘ pour metlrc mon fils a convert 
dcs violences du Cardinal Mazarin, qui nous fait poursuivre par-tout 
par ses troupes.” A cct appel la guerre civile eclata dc tous cotes. Les 
gentilhommes descendlrent par-tout de leurs donjons, reunirent ledi^ vas- 
saux, et ceignirent I’tScharpj isabelle. Cette couleur, espfece de $^ait 

choisie par Condt? pour la siennej ellcBoit son nom kxxn dvdViii^itaent 
assez bizarre. Lorsque les Espagnols assi<^gaient Ostende en 1601, 
PArchiduchesse Isabelle, voukut encourager les troupes, ct croyant Ic 
succtis prochain, fit un voeu de ne jamais changer de chemise avant 
d*cntrer dans la ville. Mallieureusement cette princesse, la sifege 
dura encore trois ans. On con^oit que penmint cette c^poque sa chemise 
ait perdu de sa premiere blancheur; et ses dames, pour la consoler, et 
pour suivre son exemple, fuisaient tcindre, leur linge d’qne couleur qui 
devint k la mode, et qu’on appela /sai(?//e.~p. 198- 

As soon as it was known that Bodillon and Rochefoucauld had 
joined their forces, and with Cldmence and her son were advanc¬ 
ing towards Bordeaux, Mazarin, with the queen and young Louis^ 
at the head of a formidable army, moved to the south. The insur-- 
gents with di|iiculty approached the city heforc the royalists wc?re 
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close to them; and the i{iagistra( 7 , nottritlisianditi^ the state of 
their rc1aii<;m^ with the hdnvtf had by tio means Up thBir 

inis^s to receive the insurgents withiri their walliC atid ihtls 
ma^ themselvds patties to an actual tcbelliDn. But'lor CI£- 
inonco. Bouillon and Rochefoucauld must hdvc found thcmsctvbs 
committed in a desperate attempt. She^ however, appealed to 
the authorities iri a manner which their old attachment to tho 
(Jond4 family rendered itresastlble. They granted admission to 
herself and her child, and jpledged themselves to come to no agree¬ 
ment with Maaaxjjb in which Tier safety and liberty should not bo 
comprehended. Once in Bordeaux, she so captivated all classes, 
that the most cautious of the magistrates found it impossible to 
resist the enthusiasm in her favour. She Was queen of Bor¬ 
deaux. The gates were flung open to her allies. The young 
men armed cn wio-vse—entrenchments were thrown up—and tho 
Cardinal perceived that this great city was'prepared heart and 
hand for a determined resistance. Ills force was so great that 
he, or rather hi:> generals, disdained to grant the terms which 
the jurats tendered; and the famous siege of Bordeaux, the 
longest and the bloodiest in the whole course of these civil wars,# 
began. 

Its conduct belongs to the history of France. We shall only 
quote from Lord Mahon one of those bursts of generous manly 
leeling which from time to time command a pause in the perusal 
of his narratives, whether in French or in English:— 

‘ En parcourant les ^vtfnemcns de Bordeaux cn 1650, on iie saurait 
dt?toumcr sa m«5moire ni eViter le rapprochement de la m^mc ville cn 
1815. Taiidis que nous admirons le nolde courage de la Princesse dc 
Coud(5, pourronB'*‘noua oublier cclui de la Duchessc d*Augoul6mc— 
lorfiquc scale, intrepide, ct d(?voutfe k son devoir, elle chcrchait k lialanccr 
Ic /We des soldats pour leur ancien chef, et le dernier sourirc dc la 
Fortune JiNapoWon? Non-: Phistoire recueillira ensemble les noins 
Claire CltSniencc de Maille et l^arib Ther^se dc France ! Toutes deux 
de la niaison de Bourbon, par naissauce ou par alliance,—toutes deux 
encore plus illustres par de nobles qualit^s—eiles ont toutes deux fourui 
Texemple que ni la grandeur ni la vertu ne saurtdent garantir duns ce 
nionde de longues et p^niblel^BouflranccB. Houtc k ceux qui iiepenvqut 
jamais reconnoitre le m^rite au dehors de*leur propre parti! Honneur 
a CCS fimes gi^udreuses qui, quclles que soient leurs oroyanecs, savent se 
dt?vouer, et, sbl le faut, s’immoler pour elles 1^—p. 222. 

Wc mu$t also give the next short paragraph> in which the story 
is resumed and connected:— c 

* Au fond de sa prison le Priqce de Condd apprenait de temps cn 
temps la ranrehe des affaires. Malgrd la garde rigoureuse de Bar, d 
uvait trouvd moyens de lier ime corraspondance avec quelques amis au 
dehors; mais ccs Icttres dtaie&t rarcs et iiicertaiues. Scs piincipales 

lumiWes 
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lUl^it^ his yeiteioftt de Ddkn^d, %<m chirorgi^, qu’on lin permeiteil 

sotis le pretett^^do n^ftdiel Vnr h|||^d Cond^, 
m lorsqtte ^lencd lui .conta lea ^vdnenifiDfa dc Bor- 

dcM& v*‘^Aurai8-tu jamais cm,** dit le‘Prince, en aouriant, 
feipjiie ferait la guerre pendant que j*arrose mon jardih ?** *—^p. 222* 

Bocoitraged by these tidiiigs>tbe Prince’s friends iii Paris now 
concerted a plan for his escape \ knd aowng other prepsct^ions 
a sword reached him, concealed in a crutch, for which his sham; 
lameness obtained a passport.* But Mazarin bad already per¬ 
ceived that Vincennes was oil the sMe of Paris must accessible 
to Madame de JLongueville and her allies of the^anish Nether¬ 
lands, and the very night before the attempt was to have been 
made, the captives were removed by his orders to the rembter 
f<xrtress of Marcoussy. The removal was conducted by the Count 
dTIarcourt, an old companion-in-arms of Conde’s, and a distin¬ 
guished officer, one of the high blood of Lorraine. Mortifying as 
the disappointment wasi, the Prince maintained his accustomed 
composure. DTIarcourt travelled in the coach with him; and 
during the joUrncy his prisoner composed these verses:— 

* Get homme gros et court, 

Si fameux dans I’histoirc, 

Ce grand Comte d*Harcourt, 

Tout rayonnaiit de gloire, 

Qui sccourut Casal, et qtii reprit Turin, 

Est devenu recors de Jules Mazarin.* 

The secret of the Prince had been tJonfided to an old valet, 
whose confessor forthwith passed it on to the Coadjutor, and he 
to Mazarin; but such abuse of that sac?*a7neg< Avas practised 
by all parties alike. Lenct mentions—as coolly as he would the 
receipt of a bag of Spanish doubloons—that a church dignitary 
of Burgundy in the Condd interest pledged himself * faire^tda- 
noeuvter toUs les pretres dans la confession/ The prince^^^^^* itU 
but escaped from Marcoussy in its turn; when th^ were in much 
the same manner again betrayed, and carried to Havre-de-Grace, 

Meantime both the besiegers and the defenders of Bordeaux 
had good reasons for desiring an accoihibiodation. Animated by ' 
the heroism of Ciemence, who exposed her person as freely as 
her husband could hare done, the townspeople seconded the. 
soldiery of the two dtikes so bravely that the Mazarins had ere . 
long abandoned all hope of carrying the place by assault, 
reduced the siege to a blockade. This was of no inconvenient : 
to the military, because the rii^er remained open; butthe.yih- 
tage approacheil, and the citizens saw ruin in being denied access 
to their farms, should the siege be protracted beyond September 
and their anxiety became so intense that the dttkes fetuced some 

j^eparate 
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separate negotiation fat^ to tUemselFes. At the 
higher zna^strates of th0 town had never viewed than 

with disgust the alliance of their guez^ with llae 

Sp^ii&fa flag on the Garonne was abomination in their eyes: iitoy 
partook the feelings with which the parliament of Paris had<re- 
ceived the news of Tnrenne’s treaty at Stenay; and indee<l 
nothing had prevented this resentment from an early explosion 
except the deep sympathy and admiration with which they regarded 
C^lemence. On the,ot}mr hand, thv; demonstrations of the Spanish 
alliance in the south, and the success which had been attending 
some of tbc dr%dukc’s operations in Flanders, could not but 
gi\e IMazarin the most serious alarm. For, notwithstanding the 
general burst of indignation which the first news of that alliance 
ha<l excited in the Paris parliament, the internal dissensions of 
this body had again begun to niauifcst themselves. It was, in 
fact, made up of three parties, almost exactly equal in numbers ; 
the Mazarins could only outvote the JNonveavx I^roitdeur^s (those 
inclined to Conde) when the old Fronde of Gondy chose to 
support them; and this support became from day to day moie 
uncertain in consequence of the unconquerable reluctance of both 
Mazarin and Anne of Austria (who regarded the Coadjutor 
ot best as Anne of England did »^wift) to gratify the popular 
])relatc with a nomination to the caidinalate. Gondy’s legal 
friends, too, liad met already with some of those disappointments 
which are inevitable whenever the patronage of a goveruinont 
is claimed by two coalescing factions. Nor had the Condons 
been idle. The devotion and gallantry of Clemence at Bor¬ 
deaux had awakened in Paris, as elsewhere, a vivid interest for 
her, and through her for her lord. She sent to the parliament 
jietition on petition for their interference, drawn up with a modest 
dignity which no prompter could have supplied ; nor did she omit 
tlie use of phrases and titles long coveted by them, but hitherto 
very rirely conceded by personages of her rank. The Princess- 
dowager, too, had come secretly to Paris, and, appearing uncx- 
pect^ly in the Hotel de Villc, exhibited her aged affliction in 
humiliations which drew tears from many a stern eye, and which 
Gondy asserts that he himself witnessed with a blush. Finally, 
the Queen^s own party had been shaken in its cohesion by some 
new and old griefs of Gaston of Orleans. Especially tbc Cardinal 
had given him deep offence by removing the captive princes from 
Mfercouss^* which was within his jurisdiction, to Havre-de-Gracc; 
thus ds^||i^ng him of what he bad' from the beginning contem- 
plato^j^an opportunity of connecting their ultimate emancipation 
with some solid advantage to himself, 

> These fermentations at Paris hastened the affair at Boidpaux 

tq 
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Mazorln was ea^r to on tho spot to counter- 
rf^$li^^^S^^r6pponeiits conceived that the tide wa^utning in. 

favoWi‘^^and that'^^his presence" in the capital iv6ttf4^^C|^le- 
ra^^^hot retard^ the movement. A brief negotiation^ therefore, 
ehf^d in a treaty, by which peace was restored for the present to 
thd s^UtH : Mazarin agreeing to gratify the Bordelais by appoint¬ 
ing another governor in room of l5’Epernon, and a complete 
amnesty being granted to all the insurgents; — Bouillon and 
Rochefoucauld were to disbamf their troops and retire to their own 
provinces, and Clemerihc to return to Montrond»with permission 
to maintain a suitable garrison there until the terms of her hus¬ 
band’s delivery should be finally settled at Paris. 

On the conclusion of this arrangement, Clemcncc was invited 
by the court general, the Marshal de Meilleraie, to pay her 
respects to the Queen-regent at her quarters at Bourg, and the 
princess complied. "She took her boy with her, and was attended 
(luckily for us) by Rochefoucauld and the faithful Lenet, who had 
had a great share in the recent negotiation. From these and the 
other memoir-writers Lord Mahon has put together a most com¬ 
plete and lively picture of this meeting. We give a few frag¬ 
ments :— 

‘ Cette entrevue pacifique, suivant immediatement, comme dans les 
romans de chevalcrie, h dcs combats acham^s, excita au plus haut point 
la curiosite de la cour. On s empressa k voir d^barquer Clt^mencc. 
Elle avait fair Bouflrant; en effet elle avait eu lu fievre dans ces der- 
niers jours, et elle tenait son bras cn echarpe, ayant klti saigmfe la veillc. 
Mais on admirait la noblesse et la coiivenance de sou maintien, qui sans 
dementir son devouement pour son man, tdmoignait son respect h sa 
Bouveraine. “ Un de mes amis,” dit Madame de Motteville, “qui 
m’^crivit ce detail, me manda que la douleur Tavait embellie.” Un 
autre ecrivain assure qu’elle paraissait triste, mais pleine de grac^ et de 
douceur, sans aucun orgucil, et sans le luoindrc soupqon de bajHiesse. 
Au contraire, Mademoiselle,* jalouse de la nouvelle reputation "que la 
Princesse venait d'acquerir, lui porte im coup qu’elle juge peut ^tre, 
dans ses idtSes de femme, le plus mortel de tous: “ Son echarpe etait 
inise si ridiculement, aussi-bieu que Ic reste de son habillemeut, que j’eus 
grapdc peine h m*emp6cher de rire.” 

* En entrant dans lachambre de SaMajeste', la princesse y trouva seule- 
mentla Reine, lc Roi, Mademoiselle, et le Cardinal, Elle tenait son fils 
pat la main, et n’avait k sa suite personae que Madame de Tourvill^. 
Suns veuloir saluer, ni m^ine regarder le Cardinal, Cl^mence mit un genou 
i terre devant la Reine, et lui dit* “ Madame, je viens me jeter aux pfijftia 
de Votre Majestef pour lui demaiiaer pardon ei j’ai fait quetque chose qul 

lui ait ddplu. Elle doit excuser la juste douleur d’une DemoiseRe quv 

* *• 

T)^ daughtcT of tUe Duke of Orleui^—la her mother's right Dacbess.of Hont- 
peiisier. 


a cu 
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a tit rhonneur d’tfpquB^ le premier Prince du Sfiaig, vpit 4!^ 

lee fers, et qui a cm avoir j^£te raison d^apprdhender 1e 
son fils uimue que je vovb pr^ente. l^i Wns 

maftdons^ lefe larmes* aux^emsf Ip liber^ dieMoTWieur istin p&ir^j^^Uc- 
cordez-1^ Madame^ aux gran^'actions qu’il a faites pour la ^dirt'ae 
Vofa*e Majestd, h sa vie qu*il a tant de fois prodigude pour le servtciS'du 
Rw et pour celui de Vdtat, ct h inj^fes-humme prifere.” 

* Anne d’Aufericlie i^partit, “ Je suis bicn aise, ma couaine, que voua 
copnaisaiez votre faule. Vous vo3^ez bien que vous avez pris une mau- 
vaise vote pour obtenir ce que vous Fernandez* Maintenant que vops 
en allez tenir upc toute contraife, je verrai quand et comment je pourrai 
vous donncr la Aitwfaction que vous dcinandez.’* 

* mepris que la Princcsse tdmoignait au Cardinal ne le rebuta nulle- 

tnent. Tout entier h Pambition, il ne connaissait pi TorgueiU ni la 
rancurie. A peine fut elle retirite dans son logement'quc Mazarin vint 
effrontdmeiit lui rcndre visite* It fut re^u par Cldmence avec une froi- 
deur extrfeme, et elle s^abstint avec peine de rcproches ; mais Mnzarin, 
sans se ddconcerter et sans perdre son air eujou/, s’avanca vers le Due 
d'Enghien pour lui baiser la main. L'enfant retira sa main avec colere, 
et ne voulut jamais lui rdpondre un seal mot.’. 

* Des que le Cardinal sut Lcnet arrive, il voulut I’entretenir en par- 

ticulicr. Au lieu dc reproches, il Taccabla de louanges et de compli** 
menS) en alfectaut une francliise extreme. Alors, le prenant par la 
main, il le mcna vers une feu^tre de sa chambre qui regardait Bor¬ 
deaux.Mazarin, entrant en rnad^re, commemja & s’excuser sur 

sa conduite passde,mais ill f^llut interromprela conversation; midi ap- • 
prochait; c’dtait le jour de St. Franqois, et le pieux Cardinal n’avmt pas 
encore out la messe. Il fit monter dans sa voiture avec lui les Dues dc 
Bouillouet dc la Rochefoucauld, ainai que Lenet. *‘Qui aprait cru/’ 


dit-il en souriant, “ il y a huit jours, que nous serions tous quatre au- 
joord’hui dans un m^me carrossc ?”—Tout arrive en France,’* re 
jiondit Tauteur des ** Maximes.” Lenet ajouta, Cc m’est un grand 
honneur, monsieur, d’etre dans ce carrosse dans une telle compagnie; 
mais je no ficrai jamais content que je n’y voie aussi M. le Ftlnce V* 
Le (^dinal se mit k rire: “Tout cela viendra dans eon temps,*’ dit-il. 

‘ Dans le cours de cette journtjc Lenet alia rendre ses devoirs k la 
.Reinc, et ensuitc k Mademoiselle. La premiere, par les ^vis et selou 
t’expmpic du Cardinal, lui fit un accueil tr^s-caressant» Cepcodaut e]le 

_ j .’ _. i i» ^ . _«__n_ _ ... V .T-»t _ ^ 


ceux qui d’unc ville rcbdle, et qui &\n Vaut tqu^ droit k Stenay, 

vers'Madanm.de Lqngueville ej; ikloufeiebr dc Turenne !**'*■. \ - . . 

J W "reilusttant vit biwi qrfdllt: devaS changer de discours. 

pasvu le Roi?*' dU*e%, ^et tout de suite eile prdsenta 
li^et ' 

- * C9itri-Kadensoi^e la rdceptlon de Lenet fut encore plus favorable. 

qu’elle Vi^r^t ejle vint Ji lui " d’un air brusque et ddlibdrdi’* qui 
lui dtait ordinaire, et lui dit qu’elle avait presque envie de Fembras^j', 
•'* ' ’ lant 
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ta^ elle fatisfaite de toutce ^u’il ayait uour^Q njaitre: Car,” 

n^aim^ pint dq tai^ M. le iPrincc, et pourtant 
l*pnt bij^ servi.” \ 

' dtoer, Lencr ^tourpa chef \e Cardinal, gui redoubja ses 

et le retint en conference '^epuiB eept heures da soir jusqu’ii 
\xnt. heure apr^a minuit, Mazarin s’attacha anrtout k persuader Lenct 
qu*il avait Vintention swc&rc^de ren^ la liberte aux Princes, cherchaut 
ofinei ^ puSveiiir TaUiance quMl redowit entre les anciens Frondeurs et 
les amis de Condd^ 11 cssaya aus&i>; maia cn vain, de ptSut^trer jusqu*& 
quel point la ndgooiation entre (^s deux partis ^ouvait Ctre parvenue. 
“ Puis ii me parla de la Cuche,s6e de® Longuevilic ct du Due dc la 
Rochefoucauld, commede gensdontil lui aerait mal-fils^ d’avoir Famitie, 
parcequ’ils u*cw avaiexit/' disait**il, ‘‘quo Fun pour Fautre*” S'il cst 
ainsi,^' lui dis-je, monsieur, vous n’avcz qu*a contenter Fun pourutvoir 
Famitid de Fautre; et je crois que vous contenteriez aistSment la Du- 
chesse en lui donnaut la liberty de messieurs ses freres, ct dc monsieur 
son mari/' “ Je crois,*’ repliqua-t-il, “ que je lui ferais encore plus de 
plaisir de retenir Ic d¥rnicr!” *. 

‘ ** Son Eminence,” dit Lenet, “m’enibrassa fi deux reprises, et me fit 
trop de ddmonstralions d’estime et d’amitie pour les croire sineijres.” * 
—pp. 254-260. 

()n his return to Paris, Mazarin heard very alarming tidings 
from the Flemish side, where l''urenne was making rapid pro¬ 
gress at the head of his mixed army of French refugees and 
Spaniards. The Marechal du Plessis was reinforced largely 
froiB the troops that had besieged Bordeaux; and the ancient 
military vanity induced the cardinal himself to give him the 
benefit of his personal presence in the camp. From the top of 
a church-steeple he at least watched the battle of Rhetel, in 
which all Turenne’s skill cf>uld not save his ill-compacted force 
from a severe defeat. Nothing could exceed the triumph of 
Mazarin; with Conde in a dungeon, and Turenne a discomfited 
exile, the pensioner of Spain, what could prevent him from now 
overaiving effectually the civilians in Paris? He turned l>ack to 
the capital an exulting conqueror, ami found that his victory was 
all that had been wanting to embitter the disaffection of his 
(fuondam friends, and insure the success of his inveterate enemies. 
Well might Rochefoucauld say, ^Tout arrive en France!’ 

•The lofty assurance of the once lowly Cardinal’s mien was the 
omen of a hitherto unexampled audacity of despotism in bis ad- 
ministration« He flattered himself that all parties were helpless 
before him; that he might now safely indulge his own eapyices; 
thajt Ije was at !las,t anptW Richelieu, pence ere 
universal jealousy and dread of tps unmasked ambitioh, and 
with it an xeiporse for the acclainatioug which 

he had been permitted to rid himsplf of tho one greaJ 
poise, ihe hereof Roeroy,^ ' . " : , ^ 

The 
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, The grand popular ntwement which bjr»and'by ia^e- 

solitary one in Frentoh^^r^ala ’unstaihed with blood'j ’^bat ^s& 
^nals display none more efiE|ciive. In dUe nig^ht^ by'.the 'coioit' 


been pi^epared 16 act in unison mth tbe^* Cardinal escap^^. 
but tap Queen-regent found h^elf and her son captives in tbe 
Louvre; and though nothing <^uld .surpass the courage with 
which she confronted the insuargeiru, yet entire submission was 
unavoidable. * The Princesare free!’ burst from every voice.' 
From one onlyMuS it come with a heavy addition. TJie venerable 
Mole witnessed with honest grief the means by which such a 
revdiution hatl been effected. ‘Yes/ said he, ‘the Princes arc 
free, but our King is a prisoner/" “ 

Ma:^rin, though bis pious regard for his own person had in¬ 
duced him to quit Paris, could not for two oc three days believe 
that the mischief was irremediable. ‘ He hovered about the city/ 
says Lord Mahon, ‘like a moth round the candle which lias 
sing^ its wiugs.^ It occurred to him that the best thing he 
could do lyould be to hurry to Havre, and with his own hand 
unlock the prison before news of the insurrection reached the 
princes. The merit of such unprompted relief must no doubt 
extort Cunde’s signature to some document which might here¬ 
after be of special use—but who can tell how far Masarin 
carried his faith in the efficacy of his own fascinations? Scarcely 
had he resolved on this cleverness before he ascertained that the 
Queen bad signed the warrant he designed to anticipate. Still he 
might at least be the first messenger of the glad tidings—in the 
moment of joy hearts might be opened, everything forgiven. No 
courier could pass him in his eager journey—but the grand news 
of the siicceiSfisful rising had already taken wing. Early on the 
13th.of February, 1651, while he was demanding entrsmee at ike 
gates of Havre> which, as he had assumed a layman’s garb, 
WOS; not at once granted, a dragoon galloped up to announce that 
the di^uties charged with the warrant of delivery would be there 
the soihe evening; and this news too flew on to the citadel faster 
than the seextiu^ cavalier of the court could spur:— 

^.., ■ <- t', ^ i 

* A I’aspeet iinpttivu de son enuemi capital,. Coude ne put reprimer 
un mouv^^nt.de stylise, mais .dans sa recepdou fl ue, t^oaoi^nA ni 
arroj ^ ’ 

t^ta 

tn^jyenait 'ue raecoraer a ses tr^*tmmeies prietes. 

^ in qu’il (ksH tdootihaissaut que Sa'Majesty 
hn rendre justice, et qu’il la serviroit fididement, ainsl qu’il 
\ l‘avait 
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I’avait toujours felt. Sana r^pondre. aux avances du CatdinaH il con- 
tioua & le traiter avee uoe pi^liteaae purfa^’ tnais qui tenaii^ un peu .dd 
m^pris^ .11 ordonsa qu*^ semt k dhi^ k lui et sea frkrea, fit aaseoir 
Maxa^ kleur table, et but civileme^ a sa i$ant^. Le Prince de^onti 
ct le Oqc de Longuevdle paraiaaaUibt jaaohia ^olis et plus presets de 
Aprka le'repas, Maz^n demanda k Condt* une. audience par- 
ticuliere, et, ae voyant SHtil ai^ec lui,^tedoubla ses instances, implorant 
sob pardon pour le passfi, et sa prowtion pour I’avenir. II representa 
quele trdnc chancelait derant la Fronde, et qu% le seul moycn do 
I'affermir serait une alliance intidie entre lui-mi^c, le confident de la 
Heine, et les Princes du Sang. Conde PScouta froidement, et lui r^pundit 
pen de chose; enfin il desccndit I'cscalier, toujours de Mazarin, et 
monta en carrosse avec ses frferes. An dernier moment, Mazarin se prd- 
cipita sur ses pas pour 6a(.$erfa/;ofte; Condd, seretournant, ditseulemcnt 
avec un salut, “ Adieu, Monsieur le Cardinal I” Le niinistre dechu 
suivit long-temps des yens le carrosse, avec qui sa dernier esp^anco 
paraissait BVIoigner;^il vit Conde prendre la route de Paris, an bruit 
des salves d'artillerie, el des acclamations du penple,—ce mdme peuple 
qui treize mois auparavant avait allume des fciuxtlejuic kla nouvellc 
de sa prison !*—pp. 219, 280. 

His approach to Paris tvas a triumphal procession. Gaston 
and Gondy met him at St. Denis. He embraced them, and 
entered their coach. Every street, roof, and tree was crowdetl: 

‘ I'iirresse n’etait jamais plus grande,’ says dull Desormeaux. 

‘ Condt?, qui s etait muni d'argent et de hijonx, les prodigim a cenx 
qui I'entonraient. Il nc lui restnit plus que son ept'e, lorsque entendant 
dire k un jeune officicr conihicn il serait heureux de la poss^der—“ La 
voila,” dit le Prince avec bont^; " pnisse-t-elle vous conduirc an bktou 
de Marechal de France!” On njoutc, que le jeune officicr se montra 
digne de ce don ; il parvint au rang de brigadier, et vingt-quatre ans 
apres fut tud en combattant sous les drapeaux de Conde k la bataille 
de SeneflF.’—p. 282. 

He proceeded to the LoutTe—but the Queen received him in 
bed, and the compliments exchanged were cold and short; ^nce 
to the Luxembourg, where the Duke of Orleans hail ready a splen¬ 
did banquek, at which the Coadjutor said grace, and which was pro-' 
longed until long after midnight. Soon ^ter his wife arrived from 
Montrond, and his sister from Stenay; and Clemence, for the first 
tithe since her marriage, was treated in an affectionate manner by 
her hero. But 'tout arfivo en France,’—except permanent 
gratitnde for unmeasurable merit. 

At this moment Conde seemed, nay was, more powerful than the 
Cardinal had dared to fan^ himself the day after Rhetel. The Pw-. 
liament had proscribed Mazarin, and he was glad to find shelter at 
Brtthh near Coli^nev The timid Gaston was incapable of making 
steady opposition to any of the Prince’s proposa^Si The Queen >yas 

voi. ixxi. NO. CXM. t hclpjesa 
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helpless. Rochefoucauld asserts that, if Cond4 had demanded 
the repfencj for MonsiettiH' or even for himself in his own name, 
the Parliament would have assented, and the Queen must have 
subifiltted to resign her authority: but the*chief still retaihed 
feelings towards the crown with which his most active partisans 

S thiscd not; and, moreover, it must be allowed that Comli^’s 
tion in politics throughout offered the strongest contrast to 
his decision in warfare. He allowed the favourable moment to 
pass. Mozarin coiir^'^P'^’^ded daily with the Queen and her 
secretaries, old creatures of his own, whom Cond^ had despised 
too much to iftethde in the proscription of their master. The 
Canlinal counselled the most complete acquiescence for some time 
in Whatever the victor should propose, and the Queen at his bid¬ 
ding controlled her passions. He predicted that the uncongenial 
materials of the coalition would incur great risk of crumbling to 
pieces of their own accord, so no external influence interfered to 
alarm them into cohesion. Nor was he mistaken. But .a few 
short weeks sufficed to introduce hopeless discord. We shall 
notice, among a hundred sources of dissension, only two. The 
Duke of Bouillon and his brother Turenne claimed, in the new 
distribution of governments and honours, what Conde found it 
impossible to grant—and it is supposed that tlie Viscount’s tem¬ 
per was irritated exceedingly by discovering that Madame de 
Longueville preferred her old Haism with Rochefoucauld to that 
which had gratified him during her residence at Stenay. The 
Bouillons were presently in open rupture with the Condes, and 
negotiating privately with the Queen on their own account. A 
great body among the nobility followed the lead of this powerful 
magnate, and his brother’s influence was inferior only to Cond4’s 
own in the army. While the nobles were thus thrown into dis¬ 
sension, the refusal of the Prince to sanction his brother Conti's 
marriage with Mademoiselle de (’hevreuse—a point which seems 
to have been considered as settled during the negotiations that 
preceded their delivery from imprisonment—was not only reso¬ 
lute, but expressed in such imperious terms as to inflame to fury 
the fierce temper of tlie Coadjutor, The nature of that reverend 
personas connection witli the young lady was notorious—but it Had 
been so long before the royal maniac^ was suggested. (Sondy’s 
party in the Parliament wore thus alienated, and scenes of such 
violence ensued in the Grand Chamber as seemed to threaten 
every'hour assassination within and massacre without its walls. 
ITie Coadjutor openly reproached Conde with having broken his 
word. Rochefoneauld jostled the prolate in the gate—dvew the 
fotding-doors tight on ium, confesses that he felt a fervid tempta- 
■ tion 
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tkm to crush him to death> and released him iti an ^ony pain 
and rage. For some days the city coStinuad) ^ with hoatila wes 
thronged and fiery ar^/—an opt^reak momently oapaetech-ryiH 
nether of the chiefs bad as yet^ade up his mind for civil.war. 
When things seemed at the worstf Cond^ met the Coad|Utoe at the 
head of a priestly pi'ocesdon* Ife knelt in the street as the host 
passed* and the libertine agitate gave hia benediction with the 
air of an apostle. Gaston trembled at the prospect of new tumults^ 
and was busy with a feeble •eagerness in preaching peace and 
suggesting compromises. The Cstrdinal at Briihl received with 
une?^pected delight the tidings of these early disK^ttis; and* guided 
by his skill, the Queen began to resume, bit by bit, the authority 
which had been shattered in her bands by the combination of her 
enemies. Conde took the alarm, and demanded with his usual ab¬ 
ruptness the instant dismissal of the Mazarin secretaries. Her 
Majesty refused—^he Parliament was no longer ready to register 
the Prince’s decrees. His wrathful menaces gave the Queen a 
pretext for invoking the protection of tlie Coadjutor, whom she now 
at length gratified in the great point of his ambition. At the onler 
of the Oardinal chi Retx, the burghers tendered their services to 
guard the palace. The Prince was told that the Regent was prepar¬ 
ing to arrest him again; that it had been debated in her Majesty’s 
presence whether it w'ould be best to seize him openly in the 
Luxembourg the next time he visited Monsieur, or to surround his 
own liotcl by night, and surprise him in his bed; and that the 
latter scheme had been 'dropped in consequence of Du Retz’s 
representation o£ the horrors that must ensue from such an 
attempt'dans une maison ioute cn defiance, et contre Thomme 
du plus graiul courage qui soil au monde.’ 

All this, we know, had been debated ; but there is no evidence 
that anything had been resolved: Conde’s suspicions, however, 
once excited, drew confirmation from every trifle. At two 
in the morning of the Gth of July, just five months after 
the forced flight of Mazarin, one of the gentlemen in attend¬ 
ance rushed into his chamber exclaiming, ' Sauvoz-vous, mon- 
seigneur, votre hotel cst iuvesti!’ Another followed to say 
that two companies of the royal guards were advancing. In 
fact, these troops were in (|ucst of a party of smugglers j but in 
the agitation of the first moment Conde sprang from lus bed, &ad, 
with, six attendants only, galloped out of the city by the. port 
St. Michel. Day was brealcing as he reached the open cquqiry 
— ^he paused on the high road for some time waiting, forrinteRi* 

. gcnce-^^suddenly he was ^aware,* as the ballads say, of a dust in 
the distance, clamorous voices, and the hasty tramplimfrof horse. 
Not doubting that a regiment of dragoons had bi^ti sent round to 

1 2 intercept 
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interoept him, he clapped spurs to lus steed, and never drew 
bridle a^ain till he was a|lMtieadon. *nie second alarm had orison 
from the march of a band’of early villagers riding th^ir donke_ys 
to th 8 herb-market. As M. ^e^St. Auloire says, ‘ un jeu bizarre 
de la fortune faistdt fuir I’homme le plus intrepide de son sieclo 
derant des femmes, des enfans, ct des ^nes !* 

He retired to bis Castle of St. Maur, only three lej^ues from 
Paris, and >v.as tUcro joined forthwith by the ladies of his own 
family, lus brother € 901 !, Rochcfoueauld, Nemours, Lenet-^and, 
says Lord Mahon—'Toqsf* Ics divertisseinens, les bals, Ics 
commies, le la chasse, et la bonne cb^re y attiraient un 
nombre infini de ces gens incertains, qui s’oiFrent toujours an 
comvncncement des partis, et qui les trabissent ou Ics abatidonnent 
dans la suite.’ (p. 292.) St. Maur became a rival court. The 
Queen perceived that matters had been hurried. She made a 
solemn declaration to the Parliament that she had never con¬ 
templated arresting the Prince; Gaston renewed his offices as a 
go-between: it was at last agreed that the Mazarin secretaries 
should disappear from the council—and, there being no longer 
any pretext for a secession, and Madame de Chalillon beiny in 
l^tris, Cond 6 returned to his hotel. But—to p.ass over many 
little incidents which have no interest unless when gi\cn in detail 
—the great wound had been but slightly cicatrized. Kaily in 
September the Prince once more left the capital, and this time 
nilh the scarcely dissembled intention of renewing the civil war. 
Gaston flew to the Queen, and extorted from her terms which he 
thought ought to appease his cousin. By a mischance which, 
however strange, was exactly repeated during Najiolcon’s cam¬ 
paign of 1814, the dnke’s letter to Cond 6 , addressed to him at 
Angerville, was badly penned, and the messenger lost some days 
by carrying it first to Angerville. When Cond^ at Inst received 
it he was pursuing his journey near Bourges—he read without 
dismounting, and said to those about him, * Si cette lettre etait 
arrhee un peu plutdt, elle m'am*ait arrete; mais puisque j’ai 
le dot tfitr }a selle, je n’en descendrai pas pour des iesp4ranccs 
incertaines!’ (p. 299.) 

Nevertheless, on reaching Montrond, where his wife and chlhf 
friends tirere by this time again assembled, Condg once more 
paused. Among other reasons he bad for doing so, the Duke of 
lx>ogaevme had declined to accompany his vrife, * who bad never 
loved him, and for sotn^ time past bad learned to be afraid of 
him,’ Bot war was so biucb the more in ber favour, it |s added, 
ns, since bar lord adhered to the Queen, it must notv ensure ber 
ItsiUg so}Muroted from hk company:— 

* ^mence, si cotiragetise pour delWrer son mori, pla^ab aupr^s de hi 

loutu 
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tpulfe 9 a glQire,,4i|^Si une eoutn^ion se# ; cejieisdant 

tiiuVfcs vdeux po^i; le . Maottwe de Xionguev^, et- 
vindicative, ne'reipimt ^ue la gjiertc, et entrainnit a 9 a suite, nan «!a!e» 
meat le Prince de Cdhti, mais La Rochefoucauld, Nemoure,^ et V4ole, 
Voyant incertitude de Condd, ceux-ci sigiiferent entre eux un apcord 
secret de continuer la guerre sans I>ii» ct mane s’il Te fallait centre .Ini, 
plutdt que de s’accommoder avee la Cour. Conde les connaissait bien 
mieux qu’ils ne se connaiseaient eux-m6mes. Prfet a ceder ti Icurs 
instarites, il s’dcria, “ Vous ra’avtz engag^ dans^n dtrange parti, mais 
je vous,pr(idia que vous eu serez plutut la* que moi, et que vous m’aban- 
donnerez!” Jamais, comrnenous leverrons, pt6d)(8ti6n ne fut mieux 
acconip]ie< C’est ainsi que dans Ic factions les petits genies savent- 
eubjuguer les grands j c’est ainsi que Conde dut coder a I’influenofdc 
ceux dont il meprisait le jugement.’—p. 300. 

When Conde had onco resolved, nothing could surpass the 
promptitude of his i^easures. On his return from Havre he had 
been appointed, iiiler alia, governor of Guyenne, and he at once 
proceeded to its capitiil, Bordeaux, which received him with 
enthusiasm, as an old friend of the city, as the sworn enemy of 
Jl’Epernon—above all, as the husband of Clemence. Here his 
levies were mustered, and from hence he speedily negotiated a 
fresh alliance with Spain: but tlm Queen Regent herself and 
her son took the field, and the display of the Orillauime was 
always formidable;—the defection of the Bouillons and of Longuc- 
ville’ could not he balanced by any troops that Rochefoucauld 
and his other adherents could now raise ; nor did the parliament 
of Bordeaux regard a treaty with Spain more favourably than 
they had done the year before. Thirty of the most eminent 
magistrates quitted the place in a body j and Conde’s autocratical 
demeanour soon chilled the affection ot those tlutt remained.- 


The Prince left the town at the head of his disposable force, and 
did whatever art could do to oppose the veteran troops led against 
him by bis old friend the Count d’Harcoqrt ; but his campaign 
was little more than a scries of tUsappointmentSi , - 

Internal feuds meamyhile began to break out at Bordeaux. 
When Rochefoucaulil arrlvc<l there he found tliatMad; de Xxjngue-' • 
villq, ' qui troqvait que les ab^ns ont tovyonrs tort,’ had trans¬ 
ferred her smiles to tliQ Dukc.de Nemours. This new amohn'' 


hiit^lf ej^rwses it, ‘^rompit af^c ecfof ayec sst. smtar, 
prftmd^ dui la %nswnce et J*ipt<irqt ,t!ang liii .dpyBie^;foi^. 
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of the Parliament, and observed vyith. bttfor 

were' bkreiy i'estraitied‘from open mBtiiiy, by tbedr respect amir 

attacbmeat 
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attachment for the sUt^i^^law whom she had ^ways despised 
and ill-treated. The angelic* Genevieve, th^efore, stooped 
to tlife mobj and succeeded in organising afbUnd her a bodjr of 
bloody bandits, whose demonstrations speedily made it impossible 
for the magistracy not to denounce her to the Prince. Conde, in 
Ills haughtiness, hesitated to recall his sister; atid the moment a 
new check to bis awn arms should inspire sufficient confidence 
in the respectable inhabitants, it was hardly doubtful thdt^ they 
would rally round the Parliament, and Bordeaux be lost to the 
New Fronde. * 


Notwithstanding that Marsin, who commanded for the French 
in TTatalonia, seduced a considerable body of his troops, and with 
them joined Conde before the end of 1051, the whole horizon oi 
the revolt was becoming more and more gloomy—when a new 
gleam of light broke on the cause. The Cardmal had never ceased 
to be the Queen’s director, and, hasty as his evasion bad been, he 
had contrived to carry with him to Briihl a very large sum of the 
public money. By degrees he assembled an army of not less than 
10,000 men, who assumed a green scarf—bis eminence’s livery— 
and ere long it was known that Turenne had accepted the com¬ 
mand, and passed the frontier as the general of Mazarin, march¬ 
ing to the succour of the Queen Regent and her son. This 
movement gave rise to new tumults: though the Parliaincnl, on. 
whose decree of banishment the Cardinal tlms audaciously tram¬ 
pled, denounced him anew as the enemy of the state, the Isa¬ 
belle scarf found no more favour with them than the green; 
but Gaston perceived that, unless he interfered, the junction of the 
Queen’s forces and her Cardinal’s must soon take place in spite of 
parliamentary prohibitions; and that, if their united army should 
crush Conde, he himself must be left at the inercy of the Court. 
And his daughter. Mademoiselle, who exerted over hirn all the 
influence of a vigorous mind, had by this time not only dropped 
her apdent enmity to the next branch of her house, but conceived 
a /errcnt affection for its chief, or at all events nourished it as 


her foetdest hope that Cl^mence (whose health was known to be 
very fc€ible) would not survive the hardships of her campaign¬ 
ing, and that, she herself might then become Princess of Conde. 
The high-spitited heiress, whose man^ strange doings we forgive 
fbt the. fratmivess with which she records fbein, aVo^s all this 
in. and throughout the rest of hlsr life appears 

as the moat. strenuous partisan of the hero whpsb alliance she 
thus in.vaiti qoveted.,^ Stimulated and strchgtheUfed by' her 
suggestions, l^onsieUr^ proelaipied^ that the invasion of M^arin 
pu^; ,ah end ,Ip all hi^ arrangements with thd Court. The 
of Pkxis ^as alrdidy in his hands. He hihstefed 
■ ^ ’ the 
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the vassals of his own mighty apps^age and his daughter s 
duchy; and in a short time another new army was on foot, and at 
the, disposal, as it seemed, of the great rebel. It need x^t be 
said that a rebellion in those days hardly passed for anything 
more audacious in France than a strong parliamentary opposition 
to a government does now in England; and the heroines who 
figure in this war only displayed, in another fashion, the passions 
which.modern fine ladies must confine to the Humbler limits of a 
hot canvass and the fragrant watchings of the^ ventilator. 

We must not attempt to abridge Lord Mahoft’s, clear, but ex¬ 
ceedingly compact, narrative of Turenne’s invasion and the mili¬ 
tary movements that ensued. While Gaston remained in Paris,Jjis 
daughter, emulous of the former Pucelle of Orleans, defended that 
city in person, with brilliant courage and success ; but this was the 
only good fortune that attended Monsieur’s separate avms^ and it 
w'as in vain that Cmfde, before and after it, urged him to cause all 
his troops to march into the south, in order to the ’combination 
of a force capable of twerwhelining the royalists. Gaston 
could not make up his mind to a venture by which his appanages 
must in the first instance be left undefended; and Conde saw no 
chance of preventing the Orleanists from being finally crushed by 
Turenue, unless in detaching to their aid a body of his own army, 
which he could ill spare. But when Nemours, his lieutenant, 
took the field on the Loire, Gaston’s general, the Duke de Beau¬ 
fort, insisted on retaining the chief control, to which Nemours 
would not consent—so the old ever-fatal plan of alternate com^ 
mand w^as adopted, being followed by disputes and mistakes and 
mutual recriminations, which made that camp rival Agramant’s. 
Turenue, even had they combined and centupled their wits, 
would have overmatched them: in this state of things he had 
no difficulty in baffling every movement they hazarded; and 
Condd at last was convinced that, unless he came himself to 
the rescue, nothing could avert their utter destruction. Two 
hundred leagues intervened—the country between was studded 
with royal garrisons—royal troops were marching over it hither 
ond^ thither—the population was mostly in the Queen’s inte¬ 
rest. He did not hesitate to encounter all risks: with half a 
dozen tried cavaliers, all disguised, he threaded forests and swam 
rivers, like a kiiight-errant in quest of some captured beauty; 
and, when a hostile squadron ot citadel could not be avoided^ 
contrived so cleverly to cajole* or mystify the commanders, that^ 
though a hundred times on the edge of discovery, he finely 
arrived —for everybody else had knocked ttp:~at the out- 

jwsts of his allies, His strange dress Ohd accoutrementiT, 
the mud that encrusted them, rendered ban totally irrecog- 

nisable: 
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nisablc; and he was all bijtt dragged to head*quarter$ as a spy. Not 
the least hint of his intentions had reachea^^t^r friend or foe 
xtjiQX the Loire; and he came just after, during ^eral succeis^ve 
days, Beaufort and Nemours had been defeated iif^very attempt 
to break through the lines within which the royal general held 
them entrappeiX 

After supper that night Turenne walked out to breathe the air; 
casting his eye over the plain, it struck him that the enemy’s 
watcU*iircs indicated a char\gc of positions. He considered the 
scene for a fev' moments, and exclaimed, ' M. le Prince est ici.’ 

In contempt for those who had hitherto opposed him, Turenne 
had allowed his own army to be too much scattered, and next 
morning, before he could warn Hoquincourt, who commanded thtf 
wing farthest from himself, Conde hurried that general into action, 
and gave him a bloody defeat. The loss was so great that 
Mazarin, who was in person with Turenn^, apprehended ano¬ 
ther day might disperse the whole army, and leave not only him¬ 
self, but the Queen and the young King, who were near at hand, 
at Gien, at the mercy of the Prince. All was terror and deso¬ 
lation at die fugiUve Court, and Conde exulted in the near pro¬ 
spect of consummate victory. But Turenne retrieved the misfor¬ 
tune by his exquisite art and firmness, rescued the remains of the 
discomfited wing, and, in the face of his great rival, consolidated 
his whole army in a most formidable position. We are surprised 
that Lord Mahon has not quoted Buonaparte’s critique on these 
movements—especially the battle of Blenau. It forms one of the 
few passages in the numerous volumes of and about St. Helena 
that authenticate their parentage—for all the Bertrands and 
Gambauds since Balaam could never have conceiA^ed an iota of 
its argument. The Emperor confesses that he had begun to re¬ 
study the campaigns of Conde and Turenne with a strong suspi¬ 
cion that the talents of both had been much exaggerated; but 
declares that he ended with conviction that their fame by no 
means surpassed their merits. On this occasion he divides the 
laurels equally. The surprise and the victory did no more honour 
to Conde, in bis judgment, than the extrication of the army,^and 
the ultunate safety of the court, to Turenne. 

Paris, meantime, was in a state of violent agitation. The 
parties hi theparlmment were so nearly balanced that the merest 
. ac^4qa^ sometimes determined the vote. One day a proclamsdion 
was issued ggainst the invader Masarin ; the next, they dealt like 
measpre to. the Cond4. Gastoh, ^hgh his troops were in 
^ the held, .would luve p^sed fpir^ hUving armed merely as the 

pi peace, unbli»lnhgly denied any share in the treaty with 
Spain, wmplained that his geiiieral had noted ageunst his instruc¬ 
tions 
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tions in giving, battle to the Queen> and urged the parliament to join 
with him in ef^avquring to bring the edntending powers to ah ami¬ 
cable oompr(^^se« But this prince of liars was unpopular in the 
parliament^. QOt less thmi in the city; and even Du Retz had hy this 
time lost very much of his popular influence, merely or chiefly in 
consequence ol his connection with his royal highness. To pro¬ 
tract a campaign against Turenne and the Oriflainmc in the 
centre of France, while the disposition of tjie capital was thus 
uncertain^ by no means suited the views of Cuntl6. He rc- 
solvctl to lead his army beneath the walls of Paris, overawe its 
contending factions, and establish bis hcclfl-f^uartcrs at the 
Louvre; while his force in the south should march northwards, 
and press Turenne from behind. The marshal was notdec«vcd 
by the art with which Condo strove to mask this new determina¬ 
tion. He also marched instantly, in hopes of bringing on a final 
battle before his antagonist could reach the Seine. Never was a 
more beautiful rivalry of strategy; but Conde at length passed 
the river safely at St. Cloud, and, before Turenne could come 
up with his rear, was^, thundering for admission at the gates of 
Paris. He was refused; for Gaston shrunk from the decisive 
responsibility, and, feigning illness, took to his bed; and the civic 
authorities, having denounced Conde as a traitor but yesterday, 
would do nothing to give him an advantage over M.nzarin, on 
whose head they had set a price. Finding gate after gate 
obstinately bolted, Conde marched round the town, and had 
barely lime to occupy the faubourg of St. Antoine before the 
royalists appeared. Night fell, and two armies rested in presence 
under the guns of the Bastille. 

The three main streets of the faubourg spreading fanwise from 
the open y;/ace before the Port St. Antoine, Conde caused cadi 
to be occupied by a division of his army, and himself took post on 
the j}lace with a chosen reserve, ready to rush to the assistance of 
whatever party should be most severely pressed. Soon after 
daybreak Turenne poured a column upon bach of the streets. 
The houses on either side were occupied by marksmen, from 
balcony to roof. The assaults were incessant. Now the royalists, 
iiotwithstanding all obstacles of gallantry and strong position, 
forced their way right or left within sight of the place —^and next 
moment Conde had headed a stormy cliarge and trompled them 
book into the flclds. Amidst the smoke and the dust, ami the 
burning heat of July, the narrow, high-buUt streets ran tvith'tor- 
jents of blood, suffocating shambles. The oppression of ihi& air 
at noon was such that human ^nergy sank — white ffa^ ^^crc 
hoisted, no one Iptew at whose bidding—and fur ttiote than: two 
hmiirs thcije was a total qessation oflUe strife, Cohd4j ^ho had 
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had horse after horse killed undfer him, and received nuniberiess 
contusions^ was so galled and stifled with pain and steely tbat> 
according to Mademoiselle, he withdrew into a little garden, 
stripfkd stark naked, and rolled himself on a grass-plot, like an 
over-weary horse dismissed from harness. Thus refreshed, 
he caused himself to be again riveted into his armour, and was at 
his original post before the enemy showed any desire to renew 
the fierce game. AVlien they moved again, the scenes of the 
morning were repeated. Mademoiselle, on horseback within tlio 
town, watched the progress bf the day. At first all her elo¬ 
quence could pfotRice no effect on the soldiery at the gate. I3y- 
and-by, natural coinjiassion was so stirred by the appearance of 
nobib cavaliers borne backwards, maimed, mutilated, and sense¬ 
less from loss of blood, that once and again the wounded man 
was allowed to be brought in. Mademoiselle, true to herself 
remarks as one ptisses that he is ‘ bel homme et bien faitof 
another that * ineinc dans cet etat M. le Marquis avait bonne mine.* 
Presently Conde himself appeared, dripping %vith blood, close 
to the gate. Mademoiselle conversed wLtli him from a window 
overlooking the wall. He told her that unless the gates were 
opened his troops must at last yield, for the enemy was receiving 
continual reinl<U‘cements—ran over., the names of kinsmen and 
noble friends whom lie had seen slaughtered—and wept—^ the 
first, the last, the only tears.’ Mademoiselle U)ld him she would 
make one more attempt on her father. She galloped to tlie 
Luxembourg—her energy overpowered Gaston, and he signed 
orders for the governor of the Bastille to obey Mademoiselle as 
he would himself:— 

* Munie de cet ordre elle se rendit k THutel dc Ville, elle suppliu le 
Prevotdes Marchands, ellemeua^alc Marechalle PHdpital, Gouvevneur 
de Paris, qu’clle lui arracherait la barbe, et (jubl ne niourrait jamais 
que de sa main; eafin, k force de priercs ct de menaces, elle obtiut de 
leur part la permission de faire entrer les troupes de Conde dans la villc. 
Alors, suivie dc plusieurs autrea dames, elle vola vers la porte St. An¬ 
toine, rencontraut en chemin beaucoup ile morts et de mouvans. Elle 
vit La Xlocbefoucauld, presque sans connaissauce, dans Ics bras de sou 
fils et de Gourville; elle vit Yallon porttS en ebaiso, qui s’ecria ea 111 
Voyant, ‘^Ehbien, ma bonne matiressc, nous eommes tons perdus!** 
elle vit Guitaut p&le comme la mort, tout deboutunnt^i et cbancelant siir 
son^chev^; elle lui demanda cn passant, “Mourros-tu, Guitaut?’* et 
il lui fit signe de la tfete que non.*—pp. 353, 354. 

In i% few minutes she was in the Ilaslitle—-the cannon opened, and 
die roplists were compelled to abandon all hope of making fur¬ 
ther way down streets every one of which those batteries com* 
. At the same moment oppo^tion ceased at thagate ; Uie 

relics 
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relics of the atmy filed in, singing; Conde himself closing the 
march with seven gentlemen of his hoiiSehold. 

Some little anecdotes of this day are perhaps so ^ell knotvn that 
we should hafdly quote them. Before Mademoiselle carri^ her 
point with her father, the Coadjutor exerted himself strenuously to 
convince Monsieur of the fatal folly of hanging between two 
parties at such a crisis. ^After all,’ said Gaston, ‘does it so 
much signify to us how all these mailers end ? • Whoever prevails, 
I shall still be fils de Franc!^^ and you arphbishop of Paris.’— 

'■ Oui, monseigneur,* replied Du lletz, ‘ mais j)eut-^.tre fils de 
France a Blois, ct archevfique a Rome.’ A true prophecy. 

Mademoiselle's flirtations with our exiled Charles II. are 
amusingly sketched by Lord Mahon; but indeed she had as^ed 
to captivate more crowned heads than he cared to enumerate. 
Among many other such fancies, tlic wildest had been that, when 
all sides should bTj weary of the civil war, perhaps, in the im¬ 
poverished state of the exchequer, a slight difference of years 
might be overlooked, and the great heiress affianced to her 
cousin, Louis XIV, As the first gun was fired from the Bastille, 
Mazarin distinguished her ladyship. ‘Corpodi Baccho!’ cried 
the Cardinal • ‘ elle a tue son mari.* 

Rochefoucauld’s last wound at this battle of St. Antoine was 
from a musket-shot which pierced through both cheeks ; and the 
inflammation rendered him for some time blind. Mad. de 
Longueville evinced such tenderness on this mishap that he 
caused a picture of her to be inscribed as follows :— 

^ Pour merlter son cojur, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux Rois, je Paurais faite aux Dieux.’ 

But before his eyesight was restored he found I'eason to be satis¬ 
fied that he had not been occupying the whole of her attention, 
and the legend in a second edition assumed tliis shape :— 

* Pouf ce coeur inconstant, qu’enfin je connais mieux, 

J*ai fait la guerre au Roi, j’en ai perdu les yeux.*— 

Turenne, not supposing that anything effectual could now be 
done near Paris, withdrew his army (the court still accompanying 
him) to some distance. Bui had he remained only a few days he 
would have found the situation of things in the capital once more 
utterly changed, and the final issue might have been anticipated 
by years. The parliamentary majority resented most indignantly 
the compliance of the minor^authorities with the extorted orders of 
Gaston. In vain did both Condd and he attend their meeting, 
and offer cxjpknation upbn explanation, apology aftef apology. 
Neither flattery nor menace could extract any aaieut t6 their 
ihehsurcs—nbove all; any grtmt of money. The !rage of^Conde 

was 
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was desperate. He forgot everything that was due.to his statbn, 
apd the principles of honour and humanity, and sanctiemed a pro¬ 
ceeding ^whxch for ever stained his name with disgrace. 

Oa^thc 4th of August the approaches to the Hdtel de Ville 
were crowded with what seemed to be a mere common mob. The 
juagistrates as they entered were saluted with shouts of ^ Point de 
Mazarin.* Conde and Gaston appeared. After a brief slay within 
the H6tel, they camo forth to the landing-place at the head of the 
great stair, and exclaimed, ' We catTiiiakc nothing of these fellows 
—they are all Mazanns—doSvith them what you please.* These 
words were thb Signal for violence. Shots were fire<l into the 
windows, and experienced eyes soon perceived that the arrai^e- 
ments of the seeming populace were imdcr military direction. 
Multitudes of the real townsfolk armed and rushed to the rescue 
of their magistrates. The tumult passed into a battle—hundreds 
on both sides perished in the streets, Thc^Hotel was jit last 
carric<l by assault—and though the majority of the counsellors 
escaped by back ways, not a few of them also were slain. It 
was past midnight before tranquillity was restoretl. Tlie boms 
till day were diligently emploj’cd in removing dead bodies. Hut 
the sun rose upon walls and pavements battered with blood, and 
universal horror greeted the actors in the unconcealable mas¬ 
sacre. 

The parliament suspended their meetings. The burghers shut 
up their shops and windows. The soldiers of Conde found them¬ 
selves cantoned amidst a city of enemies. Their chief himself, 
agitated with a tempest of painful feelings, among which there 
was perhaps some room for remorse,-fell into one of those fierce 
fevers to which his blood was prone. His sanity—his life w|^ 
supposed to be in imminent peril. Without him Gaston was 
nothing. All was confusion, distrust, mutual alarin—treason on 
every lip—in every honest bosom tenor, in every guilty one 
desperation. * 

Receiving by and by intelligence of the massacre and the 
Prince's illness, the royalists re-appeared in the vicinity of Paris, 
and Conde*s lieutenants, who marched out to oppose them, 
had the worst in several encounters. But Mazoxin struck the 
fatal blow. The Queen Regent issued an ordinance remoidng 
the sittings of the parliament to Pontoise, and the majority of the 
magistriites, escaping in various disguises, obeyed the edict. 
From Pontoise now issued proclaqnations \yUh all tlie lawful 
formalities, stunxnbning al| faithful subjects totally round the romi 
person*^—denouheing anew the leaders ot fh^ rebelJimi-^but ofier- 
iiig entire amnesiy to all who should desert them before a. 
fi^ day; In the then condition of men*s minds, these documents 

produced 
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produced a decisive effect. When the , Prince was .sufficiently 
recovered to be informed of what had been occurring^ found 
it to be the c^nion of all about him that he must make U|^.his 
mitid either to propose terms to the Court, or withdraw bis troops 
towards Flanders and join the Spanish camp. 

V.Condo, chose the latter alternative—but very many of bis party 
took tlie other view of the question; and when he finally left Paris 
it was at the head of a sorely diminished force. INow came the ful¬ 
filment of his prophecy at Bourges- Gaston oi Orleans patched up 
a treaty for himself, and was allowed to retire—a,v<ut as Du Ret;^ 
had predicted—to Blois, wheni he passed the remaining eight years 
of his life in complete obsemity. Even Mad. de Longuevillo bad* 
negotiated a private accommodation with the Queen; and Conti 
had not scrupled to buy his own peace by signing his contract of 
marriage with the niece of Mazarin. Nov did such galling de¬ 
fections fill up the bhdget of ill news. His trofjps in the south 
had been again and again unsuccessful. The parliament of 
]3ordcaux had felt as they should have done for the outrage on 
their Parisian brethren. Clemcnce had at last been obliged to 
quit that city, which now acknowledged and obeyed the authorities 
.assembled at Pontolse. In miserable health, and In penury, the 
princess had accepted passports, and she and her boy were, almost 
without attendance, seeking refuge, no one could tell in what 
direction. It was thus that Conde left Paris. 

Amidst so many dcfcctiuns arid misadventures his hopes could 
only have been sustained by his calculation of the difficulties 
tliat were likely to embarrass the Queen as to Mazarin per¬ 
sonally. But the Cardinal cut this knot with beautiful dexterity. 
Fully confiding in petticoat influence, he conceived the happy 
idea of a sham resignation—(juitted the Court quietly, and 
again retired behind the frontier. His case might thus be 
passed over for the present snh ailentio; and there remained 
to no party in the parliament any plausible pretext for opposing 
the full rc-establishment of the Regent in her administration. 
In great pomp and splendour the Queen and her son re¬ 
entered Paris, and the noble presence of young Louis worked 
powerfully in assistance of the universal disgust that anarchy 
had excited. The restoration of regular authority seemed so 
great a blessing, that it could not be purchased too dearly. 
The Habeas Corpus itself fell into bad odour, as intcrferii:^ 
with the anaent prerogative, kt was cancelled with hardly a dis¬ 
senting voice. Nay, by and by, even the prejudice against 
Mazarin seemed to have so entirely evaporated, that the < an¬ 
nouncement of his recall was received' with scarce a mjutmur— 
save from the palace of the Metropdlitau. Da Retz was in- 

slantly 
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s(;antly arrested and shut up at Vincennesr^but be^ soon escaped 
into Spain, and from tbencei that the other half of his prophet^- 
might ll») be fulfilled to the letter, into Italy. Thus terminated 
t/te )^mde: Mazarin again grasped openly the reins of, empire, 
which he held undisturbed durinec the remainder of his life: 
assuming a device to which his craft and his luck well entitled 
him—a rock beaten by the sea-waves, with the mcHto ' Quam 
frustra et murmisre quanto,* In truth> whatever hotl been the 
faults of his internal, government^ the Cardinal's merits as a minis¬ 
ter for foreign affairs were very high class—and in the prospect 

of renewed hostuities with Spain, and the conduct of her military 
jimerations being given tp'Conde, patriotic Frenchmen might well 
desire to sec Mazarin again at..the Louvre. His success in form¬ 
ing an alliance W'ith Cromwell strengthened him greatly in his 
scit; war was no longer to be dreaded, since the French armies 
were to be supported by the fleets of Englaitd. 

Conde's fever returned on him, with even greater violence than 
before, shortly after he passed the frontier. Indeed, his mental 
agitation brought on such illnesses at brief intervals during the 
\vhole of his rebellious exile ; and on this subject we must indulge 
ourselves with one brief extract from Lord Mahon. He is de¬ 
scribing his hero as opening the trenches before Roomy in 
1653:— 

* Avec quelles emotions dut-il revoir ces ctroits diifilt's qui lui-m6irie 
avait ouvert h la victoiie—ces sonibres fbrCts dc sapius qui environ- 
naient, comme d’un c&drc noir, cette plaine marecageuse et iuculte, oii 
les Tercios redoutables et renommes de TEspagne vinreut succomber 
devant un luSros dc vingt ans! Cct a^bre. Si Tombrage duquel il s’etait 
repostJ—ce clocher sous lequel on avait cntoniid le Te. Deiim dc la vic- 
toire—cette maisonnette oh il descendu pour t5crire, d^unemain 
palpitante de joie, son premier bulletin! Quide nous n^a pas lui-m^me 
^prouve rinfluence des lieux qu’il revolt pour la premiere fois depuis sa 
jeunessc?. •. .Combieu dc souvenirs dejh k moitid effaces viennent en 
foulfi se presenter au cocur attendri! Lea armies qui viennent de s’cScou- 
let diepaniisscnt, V£tme reverdit, chaque objet rappelle line oncienne 
amitie, un espoir dejk de^u ; nous croyons felre encore a I’^poquc ou 
nau 9 OPUS (Slancious vers la vie active satis cn prtfvoir les dangers, sans 
aentir les douceurs de cette vie tranquille que nous qgittions, de cetfe vie 
traqquille. que nous regrettons aujourd’hui, et que nous he retrouverons 
.plus! Maiscombien ces sentimens deyaient avoir plus de force pour 
Coudd que pour nous, combien ils deyenaient plus graves ct plus aiqeWj 
lorsqu’il arrivait sur les m^mes lieux dans des'circohstancis si changt^es 
~]RAelle centre ce roi, dont il avait*autrefois affermi le trdne—allid de 
cette Espagne que lui-m^me avait jadis vaincue et fldtrie! Ohaque 
objet qiiMI rencontrait semblait lui adresaer un reproche silencieux, 'mais 
stSvere; car, ainsi que Pa dit Tacite, Paspect des lieux ne s’aocommode 
poiut aux princes comme ^ visage dea courtisans P—^pp. 368, 369, 
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Lord Mali6n> ive thitak> offers a ^perfltt^us a^logy for passiq^ 

‘ over these unhappy years ^th a very rapid p^ni No doulft 
the military stadent may leartt mdch from the aetajiU of ’CondS’s 
proceedings^ when leading 27^000 soldiers—French refugees, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Walloons, &c.—into the heart of 
France, and now winning, now losing towns and battles, but ever 
more and more disheartened as to the final issue by fresh proofs 
that such unholy warfare excited no feeling Imt that of reproba¬ 
tion among the great body of his countryipen; while ever and 
anon some one of his chosen com;(lanions—arjoiyy others even 
Rochefoucauld—seized the opportunity of deserting him, and 
making terms with the court. Still mdre pregnant with instrg^^ 
tion is the narrative of his Flemish campaigns, when ho had 
not only to contend against the t?fjual genius of Turenne, but 
with tlie blind obstinacy and rash conceit of Spanish colleagiies. 
Napoleon cousiderefl the battle of the Dunes, fought near Dunkirk 
in 1658, ns that in which Turenne gave the very highest display of 
his ability. It was begun in opposition to Conde’s earnest repre¬ 
sentations, and conducted exactly in the method he most con¬ 
demned. The royal family of England had been expelled from 
Franctf on the conclusion of Mazariirs treaty with Oliver, The 
Dukes of York and Gloucester were at this time serving under 
Condo: as the troops were getting into motion, the prince said to 
the younger brother, ^ Has your royal highness ever seen a 
battle?’ ‘ No,’ answered Gloucester. ^ Then you will soon see 
one lost,’ replied Conde, When his colleague rejected some 
advice he offered in the course of the day, ^ Ah,’ said he, ^ vous 
nc connaissez pas M. de Turenne —on ne fait pas impunement 
(Ics, /antes devant un si grand Aomwe.* Nothing seems ever to 
have disturbed these rivals’ mutual veneration for each other as 
masters in the art of war. 

The triumph of Turenne on this great day may be said to have 
terminated the contest. After so many years of cost and bloodshed 
neither France nor Spain had gained any such advantage as afforded 
much inducement to prolong the struggle, Mazarin seized the 
moment of victory to propose terms of accommodation which his 
enemy could hardly deem unreasonable. The negotiation, being 
with Sjmin, of course lasted hmg—but at last the peace of the 
Pyrenees was signed at the same time with the treaty of marri^e 
betwe^en Louis XIV. and tlie Princess Theresa of Spain; and the 
spirit of Castillc dictated such«generous regard for Condi’s into- 
vestSj that Mazarin conceded the repeal of his attainder as well 
as of the few friends who had stuck by him to the closer Avesnes 
ivas yielded to France, as the condition o{ the Cardinal’s reluctant 
consent '-I I ent fallu,’ says D^sormeaux, ' donner des ’idiles pour 
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x^uvrer tin Iwtnune tel Ccmde, et Mazarin etit le bonheiu: et 
Pajiresse d'en obtenir.’ ■" ' 

It is paiofol to re^rd that dating tbis exile the Prince con- 
tinaed to treat his wife with all his early harshness. For more 
than a year after she reached Flanders from Bordeans, he refused 
oven once to see her, and he soon deprived her of the only conso* 
lotion she had hitherto found amidst his neglect, by withilrawing 
D’Enghien from h^ care and placing him at the Jesuits’ seminary 
of St- Omer. A suc^ccssion of mistresses occupied whatever time 
he could sparf f'‘om politics ami strategy. Still Clemcnce sub¬ 
mitted without complaint. Even when he left Flanders, and 
-ufoceeded to pay his hothage to Louis XIY., who was then in 
Provence, his wife followed, but did not accompany him; and 
when she found that she had gained a couple of days' journey 
npln him, she bad the mortincation to be told that he had tumeil 
aside to pay a visit to Madame dc Chatillon. * 

That pi'ogrcss must have been a bitter one to the proud heart 
of Conde. But he was now in his fortieth 5 ear, and he han, there 
is no doubt, when it began, resolved on the line of conduct to 
which he ever afterwards adhered. Mazarin came two leagues 
from Aix to meet him (January 2/?, 1660), and, after embracing 
as enemies embrace. Condo cntoretl the Cardinal’s carriage, 
yielding to him for the first time the light-hand 30 . 11 . The King, 
now legally major, but as yet. and indeed to the last hour of 
Mazorin's hfe, as submissive to him as ever his mother had 
been, received Conde, when he knelt before him, “ in a very 
upright posture, and with sufficient coldness”—but his worcls 
were gracious. ‘ Mon cousin,* said Louis, ' aprfes Ics grandes 
services que vous avez rendu a ma couronne, je ne saurais me 
souvenir d’une erreur qui n’a apport^ du dommage qu’a vous 
seuL’ In this compliment we recognise the lofty grace of tlie 
fuU blown Louis XIV.: it would have been below tlie dignity of 
the monarch to waste a word, or perhaps a thought, on the torrents 
of Trench blood which had flowed during the ten years’ rebellion 
<}f 'mon cuuun,* 

Finding that at court he played ' un asscz mechanf personnage,’ 
tfae*Priiice soon retired to Ch.intiily, and remained there' in 
total aeclqsipn uputil March, 1661, when Mazarin’s cemstitntion, 
undermined by ^e excesses of youth and the toils of manhood, 
WDf-,evidently breaking up. Contemplating his end with firm- 
jqeM equal to his master Bichelieu, the Cardinal, among other 
]>repaTations, thought fit to hAre a parting interview with 
Cond^,. Tbejpnet Racine, in one of Ips historical fragments, »ys 
that the Cardtnal tecei%e6. him with great aflection, but that'the 
Prince afterwards discovered * qu'U ne lui nvait dit pas un mot de 
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vrai/^ The dying minister did not think it worth his while to 
practise such dismmulation towards Anne of Austria, MonrtgUt 
says,' Loraqu'il fetait malade, la Reine allait le voir tons les jouf-a 
dans son lit, et y demeurait long^temps. II la traitait comme si 
elJe eut ete une chambriere; et quand on venait lui dire qu’elle 
montait pour aller chez luh il rcfrognalt les sourcils, et disait en 
jargon, ^'AU, cette femme me fera inonrir, tant elle est 
immrtune; ne mo laisscra-t-elle jamais en repos?” * 

The death of Mazarin connects itself with the grand enigma of 
the Man with the Iron Masque —the *nameless prisoner thus dis-* 
tinguished having been sent to Pignerol, with^tlfe precautions 
familiar to every reader, very shortly ^ after this event. Lord 
Mahon does not go into any discussion of the controversy; buT 
states that, after careful study of all the evidence, and on excellent 
dissertation printed but not published by M. Craufonl at 
in 1817, he adheresHo the opinion of Voltaire, who first made*me 
story known to the world, that the unhappy personage was a son 
of Mazarin by Anne of Austria, born some time after the death of 
Louis XIIL, who had been during the Cardinal's lifetime educated 
in some sequestered situation, and whom the young king could not 
have allowed to appear in Paris in consequence of a strong 
resemblance to his mother, or to himself. We are not sure 
whether the late Lord Dover had perused M, Crauford s work 
wdien lie drew up his essay, in which a different theory was very 
ingeniously maintained.'*' 

Condfe continued bis retirement—and of course it furnishes 
few materials for history. He interested himself exceedingly in 
the education of his son, and the duke's establishment became in 
due season the great object with him, and no small one in the 
eyes of the French world. His own old atlmirer Mademoiselle 
was invited to become his daughter-in-law—but she alleged, as 
she tells us in her Memoirs, difierence of years as an excuse, the 
real objection being that D’Enghien inherited neither the mental 
nor jiersonal advantages of his father. The youth was at length 
married to Anne of Bavaria, who hatl been adopted by the king 
of Poland, and endowed with a great appanage m Silesia. But 
tbil high and rich alliance only increased the scorn with which 
Conde had always regarded his own wife. Mademoiselle states 
that after the duke’s wedding * she was reduced to see nobody.* 
But D’Enghien was in this ^tter at least the true son of Conde--^ 
his illustrious bride met with no better treatment from this puny 
personage than Clemencc do at the bands of her hard** 

hearted hero. 

In 1666 Cond^, who had already had several fit| of gout, expe^ 
rienced one so severe that he remained quite for some 
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months. His physirians recommended a milk diet. Henceforth 
he abstained entirely from wine^ and almost entirely from animal 
food; and all his biographers ascribe to this resolution the. re¬ 
covery of his health and the vigour which he could exhibit during 
nearly twenty years afterwards. That same year Anne of Austria 
diedi and Louis, delivered from the restraint which she had always 
imposed, determined to profit once more by the feebleness of the 
Spanish monarchy. But Conde in vain petitioned to be em¬ 
ployed in this new The king* * could not forget St. Antoine 
not even his piipisters’ repeated representations of the prudence 
of maintaining some counterpoise to Tnrenne could prevail. The 
^ince languished on at Chantilly until peace was again signed in 
IoG8—and soon after he underwent another at least as painful 
mortification. On the abdication of Casimir, king of Poland, a 
party in the diet were disposed to support Conde as the 
candidate for the vacant throne. But Louis (old him sternly that 
his success would be contrary to the interests of the crown of 
France, and commanded him to think no more of the scheme, 
and the Pi'ince was forced to submit. These disappointments 
were not lightened by the distressed state of his fortune. It had 
been much embarrassed by debts conttacted during his exile, and 
there was a grievous delay in the payment of large sums due to 
him from the court of Madrid. At last the King of Spain inter¬ 
fered in his behalf, and the amount was discharged. Conde Is 
reported to have said that the two happiest mornings of his life 
were that of his leaving Havre, and that on which, soon after 
this Spanish payment, he walked through his hall without seeing 
a creditor at the door. 


The next incident in this narrative belongs to 1671. Lord 
Mahon introduces it as * Ic plus funeste et Ic plus myst^rieux 
dans la vie de Conde/ He has quoted and analysed all the 
evidence hitherto produced, and extracted some new matter of 
considerable importance from the correspondence in the State- 
Paper Office here ; yet mysterious it still remains. The Prince 
being confined by gout at Chantilly, a strange scene occurred in 
the hdtel at Paris. An ex-page of the Prince’s, Habutin (cousin 
to Bussy), and a valet of the Princess, by name Duval, quarrelled 
in her antechamber, and drew their swords. Cl^mence ran out to 
* separate them, and received a bad wound in the struggle. The 
lady’s scream collected the household, but both of the men 
escaped in the confusion. She fainted, from loss of blood, and 
her recovery was long doubtful. Duval was apprehended and 
condemned to the galleys; Habutin got safe into Germany, where 
he settled and made a high marriage. The Prince of Cond^ had 
himself carried in a litter from Chantilly on bearing of the oc-* 
currence ; and as soon as his wife was able to travel, he applied 

for 
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for and obtained a lettre-dni^cachets by which the kldg relegated 
her to ChSiteaurouKf a gloomy castle of the thirteenth century, 
belonging to the prince, not far from Montrond. The moces* 
verbal of DnvaLbas never ^peered; and we know nothin^of the 
formal grounds on which Conde asked for the lettre-du-cacket. 
The evidence on either side is merdy the gossiping correspond¬ 
ence of the day. 

Are we to believe, as Bussy de Rabutin says he did, and as 
the Prince of Conde and his* son at least affected to do, that the 
quarrel was one of jealousy betw&n a page^aqd a valet, with 
both of whom the princess had been criminally familiar; or with 
the contemporary society of Paris, as far as its judgment can b 9 , 
ascertained, that the prince and his son took advantage of itTis 
unhappy incident to get rid of a despised wife and mother, al¬ 
though in their own minds acquitting her ? Our biographer^oes 
not hesitate :— • 

* Comment concevoir qu’une priucesse marine depuis pres de trente 
ans, ct jusqu’alors a I'abri du moindre propos—toujoxirs rcspectde par 
la calomnie, qui ne respecte ricn—toujours irreprochable au milieu d*une 
couT coxrompue—ait attendu que Vage des passions fut passt^ pour s'y 
livrer? Comment concilier de pareils d^r^glemens avec cette haute 
pi(ftd soutenue depuis sa jeunessc? Comment, sans preuves, admettre 
une telle accusation enntre la femme qui sc ddvoua si courageusement 
ct si constamment k la defense du mari qui la mepriaait—centre Thd- 
roYne de Bordeaux—contre Clemence de Maille ? Et quelle accusation 
encore ? Non pas eeulement tine inclination illegitimc, mais le partage 
honteux de ses fayeurs entre deux de ses valets! 

‘ Ce fut ainsi ce me semble que le public en jugeait k Paris. On 
CTUt trouver Ic source de ces soup^ons dans la rancune de M. le Prince, 
et dans Pavarice de M. le Due. Mademoiselle assure que M. le Due 
fut accusd d*avoir conseillt? a M. le Prince le traitement que recevait 
madame sa mfere; il ^?tait bien aise k ce que I’on disait, d’avoir trouvt? 
un prt^texte de la mettre dans un lieu oh elle ferait moins de dtipense que 
dans le monde.” Nous voyons assez ce que Ic Due dc St* Simon peu- 
sait sur cette affaire par deux mots qu*il applique au Due d'Enghien, 
cn faUant plus turd son portrait, vils dknxture. EtPopinion qu’on 
en avait dans ce cercle spiriluel, oh brillait Madame de Sevignd, se 
dficouvre dans une apostille de Corbinelli sur les derniers momens de 
Cond^. ” La mort de M. le Prince a edifid tout le raonclc, et vous autres 
Comme nous; mais j’aurais voulu qu'il eut donnd qnelquc signe de vie 
au public pour madame sa femme.** 

* Mais le tdmoignage le plus fortde tous e’est celui du petit-fila de 
Gondd lui-m6me, quiavoue heet dgard, avec regret, que son illustre 
aleul ne cherchait qu’une occasion favorable de se sdparer de sa 
femme, projet qu’il noumssait depuis long-temps.** 

* 11 paraitrait m6me que Condd fut peut-f^tie obligd plus tard, soit par 
Poptnion publique, soit par sa propre con^cien^e, de renox;cer h sa premiere 
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accusation. Du moitvs, son ai^ure U v^ntable xaisQu^ de 

i^cmprisonnament de Madame la rrincesae c’est qu elle dtait dovehue &l^ 
*^Oa crut 8*apercevoir de quelque derangement au cetveaujja solitude 
k laquille elle s’abandonnidt avait encore aigri ses maux. • '• • Condd 
saisit I’occasion de cet accidenJt pour soustraire sa femme aux regards 
avides et tdmdraires du public/* suiffit de AiirO observer que cette 
explication n'est venue qu’aprfes-coup, et que dans les temps mfimcs 
nous n’avons trouvd aucune trace de cette folie prdtendue. Au contrairei 
la santd de la princesfe, qui avait luttd pendant plusieurs annfes centre 
dea criielles maladies de^corps, et des chagrins de T^me, paraissait alors, 
h*peu^pi^8 rdtab^e.^ Ce fut un grand malheur pour Cl($mence; elle en 
eut plus long-temps k souffrir/—pp. 412-414. 

give also the last of Lord M/s extracts from our State- 
Paper Office 

‘ Pam* le 24 Feurfcr, 1671. 

* Le roi et M. le Prince ont oblige Madame la Princesse, nvant son 
depart pour Ch&teauroux, de faire donation de tous ^Cs biens k M. le Due 
son fils, lesquels consistent en plus de cent mille ecus de reveuu, ]es 
dettea lev<!cS| cette princesse ne s’dtant pu reserver qu’une mddiocre 
pension^ dont elle a dit trois fois qu’elle ne jouirait pas long-tems, 
puisqu'elle prenait le cbemiu de la mort. Elle se p&ma entre les bras 
de M. le Due, lui disant adieu/* 

Out author adds,— 

* Aucune ressource ne restait k la princesse. Son p&re, sa mljre, son 
fr^re, ^taient morts; son fils I’avait abandonnde; il n’y avait plus de 
famille pour Clcinence. C’est ainsi qu’elle dut repasser en prisonni&re 
ce m4me fieuve de Loire qu'elle avait traverse deux fois dans sa jeunesse 
pour le service de son tfpoux! C’est ainsi qu’elle dut voir encore une 
tbis les collines qui environnent Montrond! II lui fallut entrer danS cette 
tombe vivante. ** Elle y a iti gardtie trfes long-temps en prison/’ dit 
Mademoiselle, ‘‘ et k prt!sent on lui donne seulement la libertd de se 
promencr dans la cour, toujours gardiie par des gens que M. le Prince 
tient auprfes d’elle.” ’ 

Scarcely had Clemence reached the melancholy keep from 
which, as she prognosticated, she was never to be released, be-* 
fore the gorgeous sultan, who had gratified Conde by her exile, 
bestowed on him another signal mark of bis condescending favour 
by a progress to Chantilly. This visit is famous in the annals of 

f astronomy/ It was on the second day that the M<fitre (Thdtel^ 
Wl, committed suicide from vexation at the non-arrival of the 
^a^fiSh for the toyal banquet. Madame de Sevigne^s account of 
this ijiohle martyrdbm was not long since quoted in this Journal.^ 
As our re^det^ may remember, the fish arrived, after all, before 
the heroic VatePs blood had Ceased to flow. His professio^ll 
devotiement was copnoended^ and the turbot was served up. ," 
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III 1672 Xxnii^ upon bo asglgHable pretext, declarl^ war against 
Holland, and himself headed an invading (umiy of 100,000 men, 
while both Conde and Turenne were invited to attend on his 
person. The only detached service with which the prindfe was 
intrusted was the siege of Wesel. - On his taking an important 
outwork, he received a petition from some ladies of distinctipn 
who were in the town, hewing leave to withdraw into Holland. 
He replied ‘ that he had no notion of depriviag his victory of its 
finest ornament.’ And it'is Skid that the distress of these dames 
contributed to the speedy surrender of the place. Mad. de 
Sevigne has a more agreeable anecdote of tnis campaign. A 
visionary waited on him in the camp with an offer to communicate 
the secret of making gold. ' Mon ami,’ said Conde, ' je te fe- 
mercie; mais, si tu sais une invention pour nous faire passer I’lsscl 
sans ^tre assommes, tu me feras grand plaisir, car je n’en sais 
point! ’ • 

When the passage of the Tssel was abandoned, that of the Rhine 
was, as we all know, effected in splendid style. ' On nous repre* 
sente,* says Mad. de Sevigne, ‘ M. le Prince dans son bateau, 
donnant ses ordres partout, avec ce sang-froid et cette valeur 
divine qu’on lui connait.’ But this was a disastrous day for 
Conde. A musket-shot shattered the wrist of his left hand, and 
rendered him incapable of taking any part in the rest of the cam¬ 
paign. Almost at the same moment his sister’s son, the last of 
an illustrious race, was killed close to him. The wounded prince 
and the corpse were conveyed into the same hut; and that same 
evening arrived an envoy from Poland, to offer the crown of that 
country to the heir of Longueville! 

Conde accompanied the army also in the indecisive campaign of 
1673; and in 1674 he had once more the chief command, and fought 
with all the ardour of youth his last great battle, that of Senneff, 
against the young Prince of Orange (our William III.), who then 
gave proof of ability scarcely less remarkable than Conde s own 
at Rocroy. The French had the decided advantage in the end of 
the day—but no harder struggle is on record, nor perhaps, con¬ 
sidering the numbers of those engaged, a bloodier one. The 
killed on both sides amounted to 27,000 men. Conde, who had 
be?n in the hottest nt^/e'e, as of old—been extricated from under 
his third horse all bathed in blood—and remained in the saddle 
for seventeen hours—^pursued the Dutch next mornii^ to Faiths 
and renewed the attack—but the terrible carnage of Senneff hud 
discQuraged his people not mss than their enemy., Two Swiss 
regiments refused to advance—and the second day closed with no 
result but great additional slaughter. During the n^ht the 
Dutch effected their retreat to a new position—but morning found 
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sr^eater part of the French disbanded. As the Emperor had 
now joined the Dutch alliance, Louis might well be deeply 
pleased with Conde for having vainly sacrificed so many lives-i>^ 
but received him with his usual courtesy. The Prince, almdst 
larao,,with gout and bruises^as climbing slowly the great stair* 
case of Versailles. Louis cotidsacended to appear on the landing* 
place. * “Sire,” 8’6cria-t*iL,de loin, " je demande pardon a votre 
Majeste si je la faifi attendre.” “ Mon cousin,” repondit Louis 
XIV., “ne vous pressez pasj quand on est aussi charge de 
lauriers, on ne saurait'marchev si vito! ” * 

In 1675 CohdiS resumed his command in Flanders; but the 
dea th of Turenne, apparently on the eve of a great victory, at 
"Sstollhaufen, gave the Imperialists fresh courage, and so dispirited 
the French on that more important firontier, that the Prince’s 
presence there to replace his old rival was judged necessary. He 
undertook this new service with reluctance, for he felt that his 
physical powers were fast sinking, and was not aware of the plan 
which h^ been formed by his predecessor. ' Je voudrais bien,’ 
said he to one of his attendants, < avoir cause seulement deus 
heures avec I’ombre de M. de Turenne, pour prendre la suite de 
ses desseins.’ He limited bis ambition to prevent further disaster 
—and by his skilful manoeuvres at last compelled the enemy to 
raise the siege of Hagenau, and repass the Rhine; and thus ended 
the last campaign of Conde. His retreat was heard of with' 
universal regret. ‘ We shall have nothing but misfortunes,’ said 
an old soldier,' now that Turenne is at St. Denis and Conde at 
Chantilly. 

The rest of his life was spent almost entirely at Chantilly. His 
friends often urged him to undertake a narrative of his active years, 
but in vain. He was very willing, however, to talk over past 
scenes—and did so with a charming frankness and simplicity. 

‘ Homme rempli degloire et de modestie,’ says La Bruyere.—‘ On 
lui a entendn dire, Je Jiiyais, avec; la m^me grace qn’il disait, 
Notts les hattimes.* 

* Simple lui-m4me, il n’aimait point le faste dans les autres. Un 
jour que le Due de Candale, dtantchez lui, afiectait de ne jamais parler 
du Due d’Eperiton son pere sans ajouter le mot de monsieur, le prince 
impatientd se mit a crier, Monsieur mon dcuyer, dites 4 monsieur 
mon cocher de methre messieurs mes chevaux 4 mon casrosse!” ’--.p. 431. 

He delighted to assemble round him, in his retreat, the men of 
letters who were now giving splendour to the age of Louis XIV,; 
and we have numerous testimonies to the extent of knowledge 
and the elegant taste which he brought to his intertburse 
Moliere, Racine, and the rest of that brotherhood. Lord Mahmt, 
however, sees more cruelty than wf in his compliment to a poet¬ 
aster 
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aster wbo had brought him w epitaph on the great comedian.^ 

' I wish to God/ said Conde^ ^ it bad been Moliere that brought 
me yours/ His great out-of»doors amusement was garden* 
in^:— • 

^Long-temps apr^s lui on d^couvraxt encore dans lea ornemens de 
Chantilly lea traces du h^ros qui les ^Sigeait. “ Son g6ut naturel,’* dit 
son wrifere petit-fils, *‘pour le jardinage setrouvait un pen plus k l*aise 
que quand il cuitivait des pots d’ocillets dans aa prison de Vincennes!’’ 
I4a bcautii et la sym::trie du grain^et du petit chateau ; Ics bocages, lea 
berceaux, les alltfes, lea jardins, ces ^ux $i claires, si liiripidcs, si 
abondautes; ce canal que Condti se plaisait a creuse:^; ne noinbre pro- 
digienx de jets-d’eau qui se faisaiciit entendre nuit et jour, et qui entre- 
teuuicnt la fraicheur de I’air; cette foret immense, si bieu perc«^e, si 
bien elignt5e—tel est le portrait qu’on nous fait de Chantilly avant la 
RtSvolution. Depuis, la plupart de ces merveilles de I’Art ont disparu. 
Mais la Nature ne c^de pas aussi facilement a la violence de I'hommc, 
et suit ])lus proinptenftnt reparer sea ravages; de nos jours (en Sep* 
tembre 1841) j’ai encore pu admirer cette for^t vaste et sauvage; ces 
caux limpides et jaillissantes; ces verts peupliers d’Aib^le qui ont pris 
raciuedans les dtSbris du Grand Ch&teau, etquimaintenant les entourent 
de leur oinbrage; ces seutiers de pclouse, et ces haics d’aubepine; ce 
Petit Chfi-ieau, encore debout, et encore plein des souvenirs de Cond^; 
ces jardins rcstaurds avee soin, et ou les plus beaux Grangers, les fleiu’s 
les plus brillantes, repandent de nouveau leurs parfunis/—p. 432. 

Condi's descendant^ ia the ' Essai Historique/ states that from 
early youth to the age of sixty-four he lived in oblivion of all 
tlio duties of religion. He never was seen in a church—^bis 
conversation was often grossly blasphemous—and when in Hol¬ 
land he made great etforls to attach Spinosa to his person^d 
service. In 1679^ however, a strong impression was made on him 
by the pious death and warnings of his sister, who had atoned for 
sins of her youth by an old age of penitence; and shortly after¬ 
wards, upon a similar parting with another female friend of his 
csurly daysj he sent for Bossuet^ Bourdaloue, and Nicole. Their 
dealings with him appear to have produced efi'ects satisfactory to 
their own minds; and the news of Conde’s conversion fell like a 
thtinderbolt among the infidels of the court. Yoltaue, in the 
* Steele,^ and elsewhere^ betrays his soreness ou this subject. 
^ L'esprit du Prince/ says he, * s’affaiblisait avec son corps, .et il no 
resta rien du grand Conde les deux dernieres annees dc sa vie/ 
^n% he. prodjices not a shadow of proof hv this assertion; and 
the minute qccount we, have of the closing scene from Gourvili^r, 
Mfho drew up the Prince s testament the day before be died, an^ 
by big bedsit® ^ moment, in Lord Mabon g opinion 

completely refutes it. 

The Prince* so barsb q husband* ,was, it appears* remarkably 
afiEectionate and attentive on all occasions to tbe wives of bis son 

D’Engbien 
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0*Ei)g:kien «nd his gratukon the yoei^^Dtdce do^Boetboa.* The 
latter was ^ized tvith smallfKix when with the court at Foniflnn- 
bleau in December 1686. The moment he heard of her Ubiess 
the old maB) in spite of his> infirmiti^, travelled rapidlj to.F&n- 
tainblean; but the fadgua^^^f the winter joum^ proved fahd. 
Being urged to retire to PariaiHie said, ' Je sens qu© jc dois?faife 
un }Avk longuejoumee/ immediately summon^ his confessor. 

H&vit^ tenderly bid adieu to his ihniily and the nummous 
officers who Icnelt with them in* his chamber, he expired at 
seven in the* evening of the 11th of December. The English 
Ambassador, ixfld Arran, thus writes on the 14th-^and one cir-* 
cumstance that he mentions will remind our readers of the death- 
"bed loyalty of Talleyrand Le roi avait enwye demander 
comment le prince se portait depuis son derail acces. Xorsque 
le gentilhomme charge de-^^ce message entra dans sa chambre, Ic 
prince avait d4j^ perdu la parole; cependan^ il prit la main du 
gentilhomme, et laposa sur son coeur,’Toulant faire entendre qu’il 
remerciait le roi de cette preuve d’interSt. Jamaut personne ne 
uiourut avcc moins de faiblcsse; il resta dans son bon sens jusqu*a 
son dernier soupir,’* ’ ^ 

The funeral oration of Conde is the chef-d'csuvre of Bossuct. 
He was buried at Vallery, by his father and grandfather, but the 
heart was deposited in the Jesuits* Church of the Rue St. 
Antoine. The great-grandson states that, on conveying tq ihe 
same place the heart of a kinsman, be had occasion to see the 
cases which preserved there the hearts of many of his ancestors, 
and that he and all with him observed that that of the great Coudd 
was double the size of any of the rest. 

' This large heart dictated one article of the testament which it is 
pleasing to recollect. Condd bequeathed 60,000 crowns to be 
distributed among the poor and the sick of the French districts 
that had suffered most damage during his rebellious campai^s. 

. But he died without exhibkir^ tliq^ least sign of repenting or re- 
denting as to his unhappy wife. On the contrary, there was 
Yound among bis papers a sealed letter to the kin||f, in which, re¬ 
commending his children to his Majesty's proteotionv he besought 
him ne^ to recall the lettre du cachet by which the princesa was 
coniined to •Ch&teaurous. The mere fact of this cruel 
seems torn snfileieht evidence that Cemdd did not beKeve Irer to 
be insfluie ; bus 'Modlle. de Mon^p^ier, in relating the circum¬ 
stance^ has limguage equally irreconcilable with that tl^»ry 
* >voulu qu'fl n’eut pas prid le rot tjue madame sa feiyme 

demeutftt toujotirs k ChAteauroux. J'eu suis tr^-f4dbde.* Her 

. — . ■<, — . < 1 . . . . 

* dt WM at M> de Uourbem^e weddiug.fhM: CoudS Oret appeared with powder, apd in 
fhe new style of dt^ii introduced by liouie XlV. till then he bad iept hu beiu? and 
tlie old Spluibh coettttne^ . . . - . ' 

' ' son. 
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notiy bowerer, na step in b^ favour. We have no account 
whatever of her end, except that she died in 1694. Her 

remains were torn from the grave by the raob of Ch&teauroux 
during the insanity of 1793, and Lord Mahoa*s researches as-to 
her epitapH only ascertained that tiy^^^marble on which it was in« 
scribed had been sold to a buildevt 

When we reviewed the later volxiv^ of our author's ' History 
of England,' we took the liberty of finding^ fault with him for 
giving his admirable characters of various eminent persons before 
course of his narrative httd embraced their actions. On the 
present occasion his Lordship begins and closes ^vithout any at¬ 
tempt whatever to sum up the qualities either of Conde or of 
Clexnence. We are sorry for this, but not quite so vain as to try 
what he has chosen to avoid ;• and if formal characters may be 
dispensed with in any biographical work, it is certainly in one 
where the facts hawe been compiled and collected with the care 
and fairness, and commented on, as they occur, with the good 
sense and good feeling of Lord Mahon. 


Anx. V.— The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. Iiondon. 

1842. 2 vols. 12mo. 

R. Borrow's b(x>k on the * Gipsies of Spain,’ published a 
couple of years ago, was so much and so well reviewed 
(though not, to our shame be it said, in our own Jounial), that 
we cannot suppose his name is new to any of our readers. Its 
literary merits were considerable—but balanced by equal demerits. 
Nmhing more vivid and picturesque than many of its descriptions 
of scenery and sketches of adventure: nothing more weak void 
confused than every attempt either at a chain of reasoning, or 
even a consecutive narrative of events that it included. It iVas 
etidently the work of a man^of uncommon and highly interesting 
character and endowments; but-as clearly he was quite raw as 
an original author. The glimpses of a most curious and novel 
subject that be opened werey however, so very striking, that, on 
ibe wholcy that book deserved well to make^a powerful impres- 
mofiy ttnd could not but excite great hopes that his more prac-* 
tked pen would hereafter produce many tbingaof higher. conse* 
quence. The present volume ^willy we lapprehcnd, go. fsur to 
justify such anticipations.. In point of comporition, i geu^s^lyj 
Mr. Borrow has made a si^b^^advance; but the graitd point is, 
that heriteemsf to have tonsic^red wd studied. hinnmif in >the 
interval; wisely resolved on steadily avoiding in futurc the species 
of efforts in vihich he had^been felt ^ fail; apd bi^^^uiously 
cultivating and improving the peculiar talents whmh were as 

universally 
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upiversally ackuowlecl^ to be brilliantly dkplayj^ in nameroua 
detached passages of his ^^Gipsie$.’ .... 

His person^ history appears to have been a xnost strange pne 
<—fuller of adventure than anything we are at all familiar witb 
even in modem romance, is a pity that he has been witliheld, 
by whatever and however commendable feelings^ from giving ^ 
distinct account of it> at least in its leading features ; but avc 
have only hints and allusions, widely scattered and often obscure^ 
He must pardon us^ therefore, if in stating our notion of what 
his life has beem we should fall into some little mistakes. 

We infer, them from various obiter dicta of our author^ that 
he is a native of Norfolk—^in which county, in very early days, 
■iiis curiosity and sympathy were powerfully excited by the Gipsy 
race; insomuch that he attached himself to the society of some 
members of the fraternity, and so won on their confidence that 
they initiated him in their dudect, of wliicli, by degrees, he 
became quite master, and also communicated to him much of 
their seoret practical lore, especially as regards the training and 
management of horses. From Norfolk the young gentleman 
appears to have gone to Edinburgh, for the pui'pose of studying 
in its university- He, we gather, while thus resident in Scot¬ 
land, not only studied Latin and Greek and Hebrew with dili¬ 
gence, but made frequent excursions into the Highlands, and, 
being enthusiastically delighted with the region and the legends 
of its people, added one more to the very short list of Saxons that 
have ever acquired any tolerable skill in its ancient language- 
Whetber or not Mr* Borrow also studied medicine at Edinburgh^ 
with a view to the practice of that profession, we do not venture 
to guess—but that he had attended some of the medical and sur¬ 
gical classes in the university cannot be doubted* 

Of the coarse of his life after the period of adolescence we 
know scarcely anything, except what is to be inferred from the 
one fact that he chose to devote himself to the service of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and from the numerous locali¬ 
ties tvhich he alludes to os having been visited by him in that 
occupation^ and the most of them, be it observed, so visited that 
he acquired the free use, in speaking and in writing, of their various 
dialects* JVlr4 Borrow, incidentally and unaffectedly (as we coor 
ceive), .Tepr^ents himself as able to serve the Society by transi- 
laUng^ dm Scriptures, and expounding them in conversation.(fie 
nowhere hints at preaching), in the Persian, the Arabic, tbe Ger^ 
man, the Dutch, the Russian^ the*Polish; in Italian* French* 
Spanish,. Portuguese ; and in varieties of the Gi]^. dialejQt 
actually in use over almost every part of Europe. Of his< com¬ 
plete skill in. the Scandinavian languages we cannot. (h>ubt, 
because he published some ten years ago a copioui bpcly ^f 

translations 
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tmnslationg (tom their popular minstrelsies^ done in a style not at 
all to be confounded with that of certain clever versifiers, who 
get a literal version made of a ballad in some obscure dialect 
intb plain French, or English, or German prose^ and then titrii it 
into flowing English rhymes worthy , of the anthology of the 
Annuals. His Norse ditties hav^the unforgeable stamp of au¬ 
thenticity on every line. Had he coiu||^cended to take the other 
course^ they would have been more popular among fine ladies 
and lazy gentlemen—but they would not have been true and 
real; and uncouthness, and hatshnsss, and barbarity of thought 
and phrase, and rhyme too, were all with him r^l features which 
it would have been a sort of crime to depart from. We are 
informed that Mr. Borrow’s accurate knowledge not only of the 
Gaelic but of the Welsh has been shown in the composition of 
another series of metrical translations from tliesc dialects, which, 
however, the poor* reception of the Norse volume discouraged 
him from printing. Finally, it appears that his anxiety about 
the Gipsies has induced him to study the Sanscrit, of which 
great tongue he considers their original dialect to be a mutilated 
and degraded offshoot; but whether Mr. Borrow has ever been 
in India, or acquired the use of any of its living languages, does 
not distinctly appear, Wc rather think, however, such is the fact 
"Now, be it observed, Mr. Borrow is at this time under forty 
years of age—a man in the very prime of life and vigour, though, 
indeed, his wanderings and watchings have left one broad mark 
behind them. Tall, strong, athletic, with a clear olive com* 
plexion, and eyes full of the fire of genius and enterprise, his hair 
is already white as Mont Blanc. 

How early and entirely the Reformation was checked and 
extinguished in the Spanish Peninsula is well known to every 
English reader. During many generations the word of God had 
been altogether denied to the people in their vernacular speech; 
when the ' heavy blow and ^reat discouragement’ given to the 
whole ecclesiastical system, both in Spain and in Portugal, by 
the political revolutions of recent times, seemed to offer an oppor¬ 
tunity too favourable to be neglected by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Accordingly, in November, 1835, Mr. Borrow 
was despatched to Lisbon, with instructions to travel over whatn 
ever parts of the Peninsula he should find most accessible. He 
<»rrled with him large quantities of Bibles and Te^aments in 
Portuguese; authority to superintend the printing of a Spanish 
Bible at Madrid, provided tflc government there would sanction 
such a pi^ceeding; and so soon as this edition should be com¬ 
pleted^ he was to undertake pm^sonally its distribution in the 
provinces. Mr. Borrow spent the best part of . five years in 
this service ; and the book before us is not a regular nedrrative of 
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its progress, but a set of fragmentary sketches, intended to convey 
a general notion of the sort of persons and adventnrea encoun¬ 
tered by him, while endeavonring to circulate the Bible in the 
Peninsula, which had ]:;ested on his own memory as most pecubar 
and characteristic. 

We are afraid that, if Mr.' Borrow had given us a plain prosaic 
history, and summed up its results in a statistical form, we should 
have found but little reason for congi^hulating the Bible Society 
on the success of their missionary’s endeavours. Here and there 
we do find a glimpse of something like hope. A few, a very 
few persons, bbtix in Spain and in Portugal, appear to have had 
their curiosity warmly excited, and to have received copies of the 
Scriptures in their own languages with not only pleasure and 
gratitude, but in such a way as might fairly indicate a resolution 
to study them with a view to the serious comparison of the popular 
doctrines and practices of the popish system with the word of 
inspiration. But, in general, the persons willing to purchase, 
or even to accept of Bibles, seem to have been liberals in religion 
as well as in politics; who desired to have the books offered by 
Mr, Borrow from feelings akin to those which must have been 
uppermost with Napoleon, when, in drawing out a catalogue of 
bmks for his cabin-library on the voyage to Egypt, he gave one 
section to Mythology, and included therein the Old Testament. 
All the courtesy and kindness which Mr. Borrow often experi¬ 
enced at the hands of the rural curates only leaves us with thn 
melancholy conviction that Blanco White did not exaggerate in 
his ' Doblado's Letters ’ the vast spread of infidelity among the 
Spanish priesthood. But certainly Mr. Borrow gives some anec¬ 
dotes about the religion of the Spanish clergy for which even 
‘Doblado’ had not prepared us. If we are to rely on these 
pages—and assuredly, though we occasionally demur to their 
authority, w'e never question the entire veraciousness of their 
author—there are at this moment priests, and even bishops, ill 
Spmn^ who adhere in secret to Judaism-—nay, to Mahometanism ! 

V But it is not our wish to go into any examination or discussion 
either of the prudence of the Bible Stxciety on this occasion, or of 
the actual state of the Spanish Church. Our business is literacy. 
We conceive; that Mr. Borrow has in these pages come out as an 
• English atithor of high mark. Considering the book merely as 
one of adventures, it seems to us about the most extraordinary 
one that has appeared in our own, or indeed in any other lan¬ 
guage, for a very long time past, fndecd we are more frequently 
reminded of Oil Bids, in the Duratives of this pious single-hearted 
man, than in,the perusal of almost any modern novelist’s pa|;^'- 

We intend to quote largely ; but vve hope to quote enough to 

give 
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give our readers an adequate nation of Mr, Borrow’s style and 
method of observing, and tlunking, and writing, without inter¬ 
fering with the interest of his hook as a whole. In this view, wo 
shall take one, and that the first of his peninsular expediticflis-^ 
which began at Lisbon, and, carrying him through Badajos and 
Talavera to Madrid, ended at Scrille; thus leaving untouched 
the greater part of his first,volume and^the whole of the second. 
We begin with a sketch nem Mafra. He is cenversing with his 
guide about the beautiful envirbns. 

‘ I asked the boy whether he or his parents weit acquainted with 
the Scripture and ever read it; he did not, however, seem to under¬ 
stand me. I must here observe that the boy was fifteen years of age, 
that he was in many respects very intelligent, and had some knowledge 
of the Latin language; nevertheless he knew not the Scripture even by 
name, and I have no doubt, from what I subsequently observed, that at 
le^t two-thirds of his*countrymen are on that important point no wiser 
than himself. At the doors of village inns, at the hearths of the rustics, 
in the fields where they labour, at the stone fountains by the wayside 
where they water their cattle, I have questioned the lower class of the 
children of Portugal about the Scripture, the Bible, the Old and New 
Testament, and in no one instance have they known what I was alluding 
to, or could return me a rational answer, though on all other matters 
their replies were sensible enough; indeed, nothing surprised me more 
than the free and unembarrassed manner in which the Portuguese pea** 
santry sustain a conversation, and the purity of the language in which 
they express their thoughts, and yet few of them can read or write; 
whereas the peasantry of England, whose education is in general much 
superior, are in their conversation coarse and dull almost to brutality, 
and absurdly ungrammatical in their language, though the English 
tongue is upon the whole more simple in its structure than the Portu-« 
guese.'—pp. 19, 20. 

The following passage is from Mr. Borrow^s account of his 
journey through Portugal to the Spanish frontier. 

*v. 

* Monte Molo is the head of a range of hills 'which cross this part of 
the Alemtqo, and from hence they fork east and south-east, towards the 
former of which directions lies the direct road to Elvas, Badajoz, and 
Maflrid; and towards the latter tliat to Evora. A beautiful mountain^ 
covered to the top with cork-trees, is the third of the chain, which skirta: 
the way in the ditection of Elvas. Jt is called Monte Almo; a brook 
brawls at its ba^ and as I passed it the sun was shining gloriously 01 ^^. 
the green herbage on which flocks of goats were feeding, with their bella'' 
ringing merrily, so that the hut (fnsetnble resembled a fairy scene; and 
that nothing might be wanted to complete the picture, I here m^taniaa, 
a goMherd, beneath an azinheira, whdse appearance recalled fb ray 
mind the Brute Carle, thentipned in the Banish balled of Swaytte 

Von.vedj'’-* ! , 

‘“A wild 
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^ wild ftwind on hit Bhoulders he kep^ 

And upon his bosom a blatk bear aiept; 

And about his fingers, with hair o’erhung, 

The squirrel sported and weasel clung.** ‘ 

* Upon the shoulder of the.goatherd was a beasts whicli he told me 
was a lontra, or otter, which he had lately caught in the neighbouring 
brook; it had a string round its neck, which was attached to his arm. 
At his left side was^ bag, from the top iff which peered the heads of 
two or three singular-looking animals,* and at his right was squatted the 
sullen cub of a wolf, which hok was endeavouring to tame; his whole 
appearance wal^ttf^the last degree savage and wild. After a little con¬ 
versation such as those who meet on the road frequently hold, I asked 
him if ha could read, but he made me no auswen I then inquired if 

knew anything of God or Jesus Christ; he looked me fixedly in tiie 
lace for a moment, and then turned his countenance towards the sun, 
which was beginning to sink in the west, nodded to it, and then again 
looked fixedly upon me. I believe that I understood the mute reply, 
which probably was, that it was God who made that glorious light 
which illumes and gladdens all creation; and, gratified with that belief, 
I left him and hastened after my companions, who were by this time a 
considerable way in advance. 

‘ I have always found in the disposition of the children of the fields a 
more determined tendency to religion and piety than amongst the inha- 
bitmits of towns and cities, and the reason is obvious,—-they are less 
acquainted with the works of man’s hands than with those of God-; 
their occupations, too, which are simple, and requiring less of ingenuity 
and skill than those which engage the attention of the other portion of 
their fellow-creatures, are less favourable to the engendering of self- 
conceit and sufficiency, so utterly at variance with that lowliness of 
spirit which constitutes the best foundation of piety. The sneerers and 
scoffers at religion do not spring from amongst t])e simple children of 
nature, hut are the excrescences of over-wrought refinement; and though 
their baneful influence has indeed penetrated to the country and cor¬ 
rupted man there, the source and fountain-bead waa amongst crowded 
houses, where nature is scarcely known. I am not one of those who 
look for perfection amongst the rural population of any country; perfec¬ 
tion is not to be found amongst the children of the fall, wherever their 
abodes may happen to be; but, until the heart discredits the existence 
of a God, there is still hope for the soul of the possessor, however stained 
with crime he may be, for even Simon the magician was converted; Tmt 
wheu the heart is once steeled with infidelity, infidelity confirmed b^ 
'^rnal wisdom* an exuberance of the grace of God is required to melt xt 
which is seldom manifested. We read in the blessed book that the 
Pharisee and the wizard became receptacles of grace, but where is there 
mention made of the conversion of the^sheering Sadduceep*—pp. 40^43, 

Our next extract gives a night^scene at Evota, where our 
missionary had taken up hie quarters in the midst of a rn^^ey 
company of smugglers of the border—a wild scene, wild p^ple, 

and 
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and strange and tdfecting glimpse ofwild superstitions harboured 
in rude but kind hearts. 

The night was veiy. stormy^ and at about nine we heard a gayoping 
towards the door, and then a loud knocking: it was opened, and in 
rushed a wild-looking man, mounted m a donkey: he wore a ragged 
jacket of sheep-sktu, called in Spanish zamarra, with breeches of the 
same 2 ia far down as his knees; his legs were hare. Around his som¬ 
brero, or shadowy hat, wasHed a large quantity of the herb which in 
English is called rosemary, in Spanish romero, and in the rustic lan¬ 
guage of Portugal ulecrim; which last as a word of Scandinavian origin 
(cUtyren), signifying the elfin-plant, and was probahljT'carricd into the 
south by the Vandals. The man seemed frantic with terror, and said 
that the'witches had been pursuing him and hovering over his head for 
the last two leagues. He came from the Spanish frontier with meal 
and other articles; he said that his wife was following him and would 
soon arrive, and in a^out a quarter of an hour she made her appearance, 
dripping with rain, and also mounted on a donkey. 

‘ I asked my friends the contrabandistas why he wore the rosemary 
in his hat; whereupon they told me that it was good against witches 
and the mischances on the road. 1 had no time to argue against this 
superstition, for, as the chaise was to be ready at five the next morning, 
I wished to make the most of the short time which I could devote to 
sleep. 

* I rose at four, and, after having taken some reiVeshment, I descended 
and found the strange man and his wife sleeping in the chimney-corner 
by the fire, which was still burning; they soon awoke and began pre¬ 
paring their breakfast, which consisted of salt sardinhas, broiled upon 
the embers. In the mean time the woman sang snatches of the beauti¬ 
ful hymn, very common in Spain, which commences thus 

** Once of old upon a mountain, shepherds overcome with sleep. 

Near to Bethlem’s holy tow'er, kept at dead of night their sheep; 

Romid about the tniiik they nodded of a huge ignited oak, 

Whence the crackling flame ascending, bright and clear, the darkness 
. broke.** 

‘ On hearing that I was about to depart, she said, ** You shall^havc 
some of my husband’s rosemary, which will keep you from danger, and 
prevent any misfortune occurring.” I was foolish enough to permit 
her to put some of it in my hat*—pp. 65-68. 

Riding among the mountains near’ Estremos, Mr. Borrow is 
called to a halt by his first pctunsular specimen of Druldical 
remains. How genuine is the spirit of his commentary! 

‘After proceeding about a le^ue and a half, a blast came boornit^ 
from the north, rolling before it Immense clouds of dust; happily it did 
npt blow in our faces, or it would have been difficult to proceed, so great 
was its violence, bad left the road in order to take advantage Of one 
of those short cuts, which, though passable for a horse or a ninfe, ate for 
too rough to permit any species of carriage to' teavel afong them.^ We 

were 
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^ere in the midst of sandsi brushwood} and huge pieces ,of fockf which 
thickly studded the ground. These f^e Ap ston^ ivhich the^ierras 

of Sjpaiu find Portugal; those singular mountains which rise in naked 
horridnesS} like the ribs of some mighty carcase from, which the fl^h 
has been torn. Many of these stones, or roaks, grew out of the earth, 
and many lay on^^its surface unattached, perhara wr^ted from their bed 
by the waters of the deluge* Whilst toibng mong these wild w|ustes, I 
. observed, a little way to my left, a pile of stones of rather a singular ap¬ 
pearance, and rode to it. It was a druidical altar, and the most per¬ 
fect and beautiful one of the kind whicfi I had ever seen. It was circu¬ 
lar, and consisted atones imibensely large and heavy at the bottom, 
which towards the top became thinner and thinner, having been fashioned 
by the hand of art to something of the shape of scollop-shells. These 
were surmounted by a very large flat stone, which slanted down towards 
the south, where was a door. Three or four individuals might have takeh 
shelter within the interior, in which was growing a small thorn-tree. 

^ I gazed with reverence and awe upon the pila where the first colo¬ 
nists of Europe offered their worship to the unknown God. The temples 
of the mighty and skilful Roman, comparatively of modern date, have 
crumbled to dust in its neighbourhood. The churches of the Arian 
Goth, his successor in power, have sunk beneath the earth, and are not 
to be found; and the mosques of the Moor, the conqueror of tlie Goth, 
where and what are they? Upon the rock, masses of hoary and vanish¬ 
ing ruin. Not so the Druid’s stone; there it stands on the hill of winds, 
as strong and as freshly new as the day, perhaps thirty centuries back, 
when it was first raised by means which are a mystery. Earthquakes 
have heaved it, but its cope-stone has not fallen; rain floods have deluged 
it, but failed to sweep it from its station; the burning sun has flushed 
upon it, but neither split nor crumbled it; and Time, stern old Time, has 
rubbed it with his iron tooth, and with what effect let those who view it 
declare. There it stands; and he who wishes to study the literature, the 
learning, and the history of the ancient Celt and Cymbrian, may gaze on 
its broad covering, and glean from that blank stone the whole known 
amount. The Roman has tefr behind him his deathless writings, his 
history, and hts songs; the Goth his liturgy, his traditions, and the 
germj^of noble institutions; the Moor his chivalry, his discoveries in 
medicine, and the foundations of modem commerce; and where is the 
memorial of the Druidic races? Yonder: that pile of eternal stone!’— 
p. 1 b8-12I. 


On reaching Elvas Mr. Borrow was carious to examine the 
fortifications; but the officer in command denied admission. 
Our author’s commentary is too bold to be omitted—-for boldness 
of tbOQght and langu^^e is the broadest stamp of die man. We 
demur to his character of the wineS«of Portugal ; but perhaps he; 
is no ^rine-bil^r at all. What he sayd of our own popularity hi 
Portug^ is, we believe, too true; and perhaps in what he says tit 
ihe feeling^ ^ws^ds us in France he is not so for wrong neither, 
sj^king of Paris nov of Boulogne. 

* He 
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presei^ly a|^aVed, aud inquired whether T was,an Euglishman; 
to which having replied in affirmative^ he said^ ^*ln that cas^, sir, 
YOU cannot^enter J indeef}* it is not the custom to pennit any forergners 
to visit thejort** I answered that it was perfectly indiffieredt to me 
whether I visited it or hht; and, having taken a surv^ of Badajpz ffom 
the eastern side of the hill, descended by the way I came. 

' This is one of the beneficial results of protecting a nation and squan¬ 
dering blood and fieaaure in its defence. The Ejglish, who have never 
been at war with Portugal, who have fought for its independence ou 
land and sea, and always with success who have forced themselves by a 
treaty of commerce to drink its coarse and filthy wsnotf, which no other 
nation cures to taste, are the most unpopular people who visit Portugal. 
The French have ravaged the country with fire and sword, and shed the 
Wood of its sons like water; the French buy not its fruits and loathe its 
wines, yet there is no bad spirit in Portugal towards the French. The 
reason of this is, no mystery : it is the nature not of the Portuguese only, 
but of corrupt and finregenerate man, to dislike his benefactors, who, liy 
conferring benefits upon him, mortify in the most generous manner Ins 
miserable vanity, 

* 'fhere is no country in which the English are so popular as in France; 
but, though the French have been frequently roughly handled by the 
English, and have seen their capital occupied by an Englisli army, they 
hare never been subjected to the supposed ignominy of receiving assist¬ 
ance from them.*—^pp. 143, 144, 

Soon after passing the Spanish line Mr, Borrow fell into com¬ 
pany with a party of his old friends the gipsies. One of tlicm, 
the Antonio familiar to the readers of his former work, offers to 
be his guide onward, and the ancient hankeriiig for Ht^mnani 
society is too strong for the temptation. The missionary accepts 
thcofer; and wc have him pursuing his way for mOre than a 
week, mounted on a spare pony (Egyplice gras)^ from tl^e Git^no 
camp—^lodging, whether in field, forest, village, town, or city, 
exactly whore Antonio would naturally have lodged had there 
heAi no stranger with him. There can be no sort of doubt that 
throughout his travels Mr. Borrow has usually passed with gip¬ 
sies for one in part at least of their own blood. It was so at Mos¬ 
cow—^where the Priina Donna of the celebrated Singing Com¬ 
pany was at once ready to hail him as a kinsman. It is so every¬ 
where in Spain; and most queev are some of the results to the 
supposed * London Caloro.*, 

• Towards evening we drew near to a large, towft or villa^^ * V HThai 
.isMeridsjVsaid Antou^j foimerly a mighty city of the 

shall qtay here.tq-night, and pe?hap»,for. a day pr lihavo spfee 

business of Egypt to^^rausact in , Now^>rp^?^; iSejyj^de 

with the horse^ and Wait for me beueeth ;^nderwalh . I,before 
and see in what condition matters i qhd;^ 

down on a stone beneath th^ ruiu^ Wall tb Whidh Autwibmad motiouM 

‘ “ VOL. LXXI. NO. exu, N HtC; 
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me: the sun went Sown, anS the air was excccSindy^ keen: ISrcw 
close around me an old tattered gipsy cloak with which my comiJanion 
had provided met-and, l^ing somewhat fatigued, fell into a d<He which 
lasted /Sir nearly an hour. 

U your worship the Jjondon Caloro?’* aaid a strango Voice close 
beside me* I started, and beheld the face of a woman peering under 
my hat. Notwithstanding the dusk, I could see that the features wore 
hideously ugly and almost black: they belonged, in fact, to a gipsy 
crone, at least seventy years of age, loaning upon a staflF. “ Is your 
wordiip the Loudon Caloro?’* repented slie. I am he whom you 
seek,” said I;'''^^here is Antonio?** Ctirelando^ etmlando, bari^ 
bnstres mrelos terekiy*** said the crouc: “ come with me, Caloro of my 
garlochin, come with me to my little ker; he will be there anon.” I 
followed the crone, who led the way into the town, which was ruinous 
and seemingly half deserted; w'c went up the street, from wliich she 
turned into a narrow and dark lane, and presently opened the gate of a 
large dilapidated house. Come in,” said she. And the gras?” I 
demanded. ‘'Bring the gras in too, my chaho, bring the gras in 
too; there is room for the gras in my little stable.” We entered a 
large court, across which wc proceeded till we came to a wide doorway. 
*' Go in, my child of Egypt,” said the hag; "go in : that is my little 
stable.” "The place is as dark ns pitch/* said I, "and may he 
a well for what I know; bring a light, or I will not enter.” " Give 
me the solabnrii (bridle),” said the hag, " and I W'ill lead your 
horse in, my cluibo of Egypt; yes, and tether him to my little man-* 
ger.** She led the horse through the doorway, and I lieard her busy 
in the darkness; presently the horse shook himself; " 6Vcw/* iendu* 
Two^,” said the hag, who now made her appearance with the bridle in her 
hand; "the horse has shaken himself; he is not harmed by his day’s 
journey. Now let us go in, my Caloro,* into my little room/* 

‘ We entered the house and found ourselves in a vast room, which 


would liave been quite dark hut for a faint glow which appeared at the 
farther end; it proceeded from a brasero, beside which were Bqmitted 
two dusky figures. “ These are Callcee,” said the hag; " one is iny 
daughter, and'the other is her chahi; sit down, my Ijondon Caloro, and 
let us hear you speak.” I looked about for a chair, but could see none: 
ftt a short distance, however, I perceived the end of a broken pillar lying 
on the floor; this I rolled to the brasero and sat down upon it. " This 
is a fine house, mother of the gipsies,” said I; " rather cold and damp, 
though; it appears large enough to be a barrack/* " Plenty of houses 
in MOrida, my London Caloro, some of them just as they were left 
by the Corahanoes. Ah! a fine people are the Corahanoca; I often 
wi4i myself in their chim once more.” "How is this, mother?” 
said Ij "havebeen in the land ojf the Moors"Twice have^ 
. I been in thm country, my Caloro—twice have I been iu the imi ^ 
of the Corakai. : The first time is more than fifty years ago; 1 was fbea 
vrith theSese (Spaniards), for my husband was a soldier of the Crallia 
(l^ng) Spain, and O rt^n at that time belonged to Spain.” " You 

* Doing dohig businesslis bas much business to do.' ^ 


were 
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were, not then With the real Moots,’* said I, ”h«t only with the 
Spaniards who occupied part of their country?** “ I have been-with 
the real Moors, my l^hdon Caloro. About forty years ago I was with 
my ro in Ccuta,[for he was still a soldier of the king ; and Jic said to me 
one day, * I am tired of this place, where there is no bread and less water; 
I will enaxpe and turn Corahano i this night I will kill my sergeant^ and 
flee to the camp of the Moor.* * Do so,* said I, * my chaho; and us soon 
ns may be I *^SU follow you and become a Corahaui.* That same night 
he killed his sergeant, who five years heforc had called him Cnlo and 
cursed him; then running to the walb he dropped from it, and, amidst 
many shots, he escaped to the land of the Corahai: ^isflfbr myself, I re¬ 
mained in the presidio of Ceuta as n siitller, selling wine and repani to 
the hundunarea. Two years passed by, and I neither saw nor heard from 
my ro. One day there came a strange man to my cachimani (wine¬ 
shop) ; he was dressed like a Corahano, and yet he did not look like 
one; he looked more like a callardo (black), and yet he was not a ciil- 
lardo either, though he was almost black; and as I looked upon him I 
thought he looked something like the Errale (Gipsies); and he said to me, 
^ Zincali; chachipe!* and then he whispered to me in queer language, 
which I could scarcely understand,* Your ro is waiting; come with liic, 
my little sister, and 1 will take you unto him.* * Where is he ?’ said I; and 
he pointed to the west, to the land of the Corahai, and said, * lie is yon¬ 
der away; come with me, little sister, the ro is waiting.* For a moment 
I was afraid, but I bethought me of my husband, and I wished to he 
amongst the Corahai. The sentinel challenged us at the gate, but I 
gave him repani, and he let us pass. Al)out a league from the town, 
beneath a cerro (hill), we found four men and women, all very black like 
the strange man, and they all saluted me and called me little sister, 
and they gave me otlier clothes, and I looked like a Corahani, and 
away wx marched for many days amidst deserts aud small villages, and 
more than once it seemed to me that I was amongst the Errate, for their 
ways were the same: the men would hokkawnr (cheat) with mules and 
asses, and the W'omen told baji; and after many days we came before a 
large town, and the black man said, *Go in there, httle.sister, and there 
you will find your ro;* and I went to the gate, and an mmed Corahano 
stood within the gate, and I looked in his face, and lo! it was my ro. 

• ** Well, brother, to be short, my ro was killed in the wars, before 
a town to which the king of the Corahai laid siege, and I became a 
pyili (widow), and I returned to the village of the renegades, as it Wua 
called, and supported myself as well as I could; and one day, as I %na 
sitting weeping, the black man, whom I had never seen since the day he 
brdught me to my to, again stood before me, and said, * Come with fiao, 
little sister, come with me; the ro is at hand :* and I went with him, aud 
, beyond the gate in the deaert yas the same party of^la<^ men and 
women which I had seen before. ‘Where is n>y ro?* said h ‘ Herd 
he is,^ little sister,* said the black man, ‘here he is; from tKs dayl aui 
ihe ro, and you the romi; come, let m go, for there is buainese to be 
dunc.*^ And I went with him, aud he was my to; aattdrWe lived 
amoiigst the deserts, and hokkawar'd and choried and toldbi^; and I 

N? said 
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said to myself,' ^This is good; sttre I am amongst the Errata, in a better 
chim than my own.* And I had three by the black man; two of 
them died, but the youngest, who is th^alU who sits by the bmero, 
was spa^ : it came to pass that once in the winter-time our compm)y 
attempted to pass wide and deep river, and the boat overset, and all 
our people wm dmwnedi all but myself and my chabi, wlrom I bore 
in my wsom» I had now no friends amongst the Corahai, and I wan¬ 
dered about the despoj^ladcMs, Iiowling and lamenting till 1 became half 
lili (mad), and in this manner I found my way to the coast, where 
made fiends with the captain of^ a ship, and returned to this land of 
Spi^ia. And novf l^u\ here, I often wish myself back again amongst 
the Coruhai.’* '—p. IG5c 

Our ^ London Galoro * is now, we understand, a married man: 
but in 1835 he was open to a tender proposition. 

* In the afteiJnoou I was seated witli the gipsy mother in tlie hall; 
the two Callees were absent telling fortunes. Are you niarried, my 
London Caloro?’* said the old woman to me. ” Are you a to?" 

* Myself, —Wherefore do you ask, O Dai de los Gales ? 

* Gipsy Mother. —It is high time that the lacha of the chabi were 
taken from her, and that she had a ro. You can do no liettcr than take 
her for romi, my London Caloro. 

‘ Myself. —I am a stranger in this land, O mother of the gipsies, 
and scarcely know how to provide for myself, much less for a romi. 

* Gipsy Mother. —She wants no one to provide for her, my Ijondon* 

Caloro; she can at any lime provide for herself and her ro. Slie can 
hokkawar, tell baji, and there are few to equal her at stealing d pastesns. 
Were she once at Madriiati, she would make much treasure; in this 
foros she is nahi (lost), for there is nothing to be gained; but in 
the foros baro it would be another matter; she would go dressed in 
lachipi and sonacai (silk and gold), whilst you would ride about on your 
black-tailed gra; and when yon had got much treasure, you might re¬ 
turn hither and live like a Crallis, and all the Errata of the Chim del 
Manro should bow down their heads to you. What say you, my London 
Caloro ? ^ 

* Afy<e(/*-~Your plan is a plausible one, mother; but I am, as yon 
are of another chim, and have no inclination to pass tny life in 
thia^couhtiry. 

* Qipsy Mother. retvirn to your own country, my Caloro; the 
chabk^an cross the pani. Would she not do business in I^ndon with 
the yest of the Calc^ ? Or why not go to the land of the Corahai ? 

* My»e/f^^And what should WiC do in the land of the Corahai ? ^ It 
is ft podV and Wild country, I believe. 

' I almost think that I am speaking to 

a Ate tlmre not hors^ to chore ? YcBjItroWi 

better ones thanrin this land, and asses and males. In the ltod< of 
the Corahai hokkawar and shove even as you must here, 

ofin y^ bvm\'country, nr else ,y<m are no Caloro^ Can you not 
.whi yroWlsiv^ wity the who live in the despobln^os ? 

' Yes, 
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Y«s, surely } and glad they woukl be to have among them the Errate 
from ’ Spain end London. 1 ^ seventy years of age, but I wish not to 
die in this chim, but yonder, rat away, Avhere both my roms are sleep¬ 
ing. Take the chabi, therefore, and go to Madrilati to win tHfe purne, 
and, when you have got it, return, and we will give a banquet to ail the 
Busnd (Christians) in Merida, and in their food I will misL drow, and 

they shall eat and burst like poisoned sheep.And 

when they have eaten we will leave them, and away to the land of the 
Moor/~pp. l*J8-i81. • 

Mr. Borrow, we suppose, had nsthing for it but to hint that he 
Was engaged to be the Ko of some Chabi %tftong the East- 
Angliau Krrate, lie passes over his method of escape, how¬ 
ever, with a lyrical obscurity; and we soon fiiad him in the open 
country again with his elegant companion Antonio. To be sure, 
the learned and devout agent of tlio Bible Society seems a little 
out of his place in^some of the subsequent scenes of this journey. 
For example:— 

* We dismounted, and entered what I now saw was a forest, leading 
the animals cautiously amongst the trees and brushwood. In about live 
minutes we reached a small open space, at the farther side of which, at 
the foot of a large cork-tree, a lire was burning, and by it stood or sat 
two or three figures; one of them now exclaimed “ Quicu vive ?” “ I 
know that voice,” said Antonio, and rapidly advanced: presently I 
heard an Ola! and a laugh. Oa reaching the fire, I found two dark 
lads, ami a still darker woman of about forty; the latter seated on what 
appeared to be horse or mule furniture, I likewise saw a horse and 
two donkeys tethered to the neighbouring trees. It was in fact a gipsy 
bivouac, “ Come forward, brother, and show yourself,” said Antonio; 

you are amongst friends; these are the very people whom I expected 
to find at Trujillo, and in w^liose house wc should have slept*” "And 
what,” said I, “could have induced them to leave their house and come 
into this dark forest, in the midst of v/ind and rain, to pass the night?” 
“ They come on business of Egypt, brotlier, doubtless,” replied Antonio; 
“Callaboca!” “Myro is prisoner at the village yonder,” said the 
- woman ; “ he is prisoner for choring a maiUa (donkey); we are come to 
see what we cair do in his behalf; and where can we lodge better thou 
in this forest, where there is nothing to pay?*’ One of tlie striplings 
now gave us barley for our animals in a large bag, into which we suc- 
eessively iutroickic^ their heads, allowing the famished creatures to 
regale tliemselvea till we conceived that thev had satisfied their hunger*' 
There was a puebeto simmering at ^ fire« half full of bacon, garbanzos, 
and other provisions; this was emptied into a large wooden platter,.and' 
out of this Antonio and myself supped; the other gipsies refused to 
join us, giving us to understand^tliat they had eaten MSte arrival; 
they aU, however, did justice to the leathern bottle of Aotonib. • . , 

* The sun was just appearing as I awoke* 1 made jpeveral efforts 

before I could rise from the ground; my limbs were quite stii^&i^nd my 
Mr was covered with rime; for the rain had ce4Uied,.aM severe 

frost 
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]Bet in. I looked oroutid me, bat could sec neither Antinb nor the 
gipsies I the animals of the latter had likewise disappeared, so had the 
horse which I had hitherto rode; the mule, however^ of Antonio still 
remained fastened to the tree; this latter cireumstanco quieted some 
apprehensions which were beginning to arise in my mind, ‘‘ They are 
gone on some business of Egypt,” I said to myself, “ and will return 
anon.” I gathered together the embers of the fire, and, heaping ujKm 
them sticks and branches, soon succeeded in calling forth a blaze, beside 
which I again placed the puchero, with ^diat remained of the ptovisiou 
of lostlssight. .1 waited for a considerable time in expectation of the 
return of my cdiu^a^ioiis, but, as they did not appear, I sat down and 
breakfasted. Before I had well finished I heard the uoisc of % horse 
approaching rapidly, and presently Antonio made liis appearance amongst 
the trees, with some notation in his countenance. He sprang from the 
horse, and instantly ijroceeded to tiutie the mule. “ Mount, brother, 
mount!” said 1^, pointing to the horse; “ I went with the Callce and 
her chabt's to tlife village where the ro is in trouble the chinobarojiow- 
cver, seized them at once with their cattle, and would have laid hands 
also on me, but I set spurs to the gnisti, gave liini the bridle, and was 
soon far away. Mount, brother, moimt, or we shall have the whole 
rustic canaille upon us in a hvinkling.” *—p. 101. 

By-ancUby they come in sight of Jaralcejo ; but the missionary’s 
friend declines to enter the town in company, 

* ‘‘Brother, we had best pass through that town singly, I \Yill go* 
in advance; follow slowly, and when there purchase brciid and barley ; 
yon have nothing to fear. I will await you on tlie despoblado.” With¬ 
out waiting for my answer he hastened forward, and was speedily out of 
sight. I followed slowly behind, and entered the gate of the town, an 
old dilapidated place, consisting of little more than one street. Along 
this street I was advancing, when a man with a dirty foraging cap ou 
his head, and holding a gun in his hand, came running up to me: 
“ Who are you?’' said he, in rather rough accents; “from whence 
do you come?” “FromBadajoz and Trujillo,” I replied; “why do 
you ask?*' “ I km one of the national guard,” said the man, “ and am 
placed^ here to inspect strangers. I am told that a gipsy fellow just 
now rc^e through the tmvn; it is well for him that I had stepped into 
my house. Do pu come in his company?*’ “Do I look a person,” said 
I, “ likely to keep company with gipsies?” 

* The national measured me from top to toe, and thealooked me full 

in the ftoe an expression which seemed to say, “ ^kely enough.” 
In fact, my appearance was by no .peans calculated to prepossess people 
in my favour. Upon ray bead I wore an old Andalusian hat, wJucb, 
from its conditio^, appeared to have been trodden under a rusty 
cloak, which had^f^aps served htdf a* do^ generations, enwrapi^ 
ray body. ’My Ueffier garments were by no means of the finest desetip- 
tion, and as forks could be seen were covered with mud, with which 
my face W:p likewise plentifully bespatteredj and upon my chin was a 
beard, ofli week’s growth. ' ‘ . 


‘ “ Have 
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* *‘IIave you a passport?” at length demanded the national. I re¬ 
membered having read that the best way to win a Spaniard’s heart 
is to treat him with ceremonious civility* 1 therefore dismounted, and, 
“taking off nSy hat, made a low bow to the constitutionai soldier, 
saying, “ Seuor naciondl, you must know that I am an English gentle¬ 
man, travelling in this country for my pleasure. I bear a passport, which, 
on inspecting, you will find to be perfectly tcg\ilar : it was given me by 
the great Lord I’almerston, minister of England, whom you of course 

, have heard of here; at the bottom you,-, will set his own handwriting; 
look at it and rejoice; perhaps you will never have^anothcr opponunity. 
As I put unbounded confidence iu th(?honour of evgr^ gentleman, I leave 
the paSsport in your hands whilst I repair to the posauu to refresh myself. 
When you have inspected it, you will perhaps oblige me so fur as to 
Ijring it to me. Cavalier, I kiss your hands.” Istheu made him another 
low bo\v, which he returned witli one still lower, and, leaving him now 
staring at the passport and now at myself, I went into a posada, to 
which I was directed by a beggar whom I met. 

* I fed the horse, and procured some bread and barley, as the gipsy 
had directed me; I likewise purchased three Cue partridges of n fowler, 
who was drinking wdne in tlie posada. lie was satisfied with the price 
I gave him, and offered to treat me with a cupila, to which I made no 
objection. As we sat discoursing at the table, the national entered with 
the passport in his hand, and sat dowm by us. 

* NalionaL —Caballero! I return you your passport; it is quite in form: 
I rejoice to have made your acquaintance; no doubt you can give me 
some information respecting the war, 

‘ MiiselJ \—I shall be very happy to afford so polite and honourable a 
gentleman any information in my power. 

^ NatioiiaL —What is England doing? If she pleased, she could 
put down the war in three months, 

* Myself.—No ienya ustc() cuuiao^ Se/lor naciondl. You have heard 
of the legion which my Lf^rd Palmerston has sent over ? Leave the 
matter in their bands. 

‘ National.-^li appears to me that this Caballero Balinerson must be 
a very honest man. 

‘ Mysclf—ThcrQ can be no dtmbt of it. 

‘ NalionaL —I liave lieard that he is a great general, 

‘ Myself —In some things neither Napoleon nor the sawyer* W'uuld 
bland a chance with him. lis mwho Imnhre. 

• ‘ Nafionalrrr^ am glud to hear it. Does he intend to head the legion ? 

‘ believe not; but Im has sent over, m head the fighting 

men, a friend of his, who is thouj^t to he nearly as much versed in 
military matters as lumself. 

^ NalimaL^k mo alffjro mucho, I see that theyrar will soon he 
over, ^ballero, I thank you for your politeness, for the information 
which you have afforded luc. The deepoblado out yonder, lids a particu¬ 
larly evil name; be ou your guard,. Caballero. I.am soriry that gipsy was 

-rff — - - -1.. I. " , 

' El Serrador, a Carllat partisan, about thht^p^iod ine<dt 

permitted 
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S ermittefl to pafes; shmiW yon meet him and not like his feoka, shoot 
im at once, stab him, or ride him doMTa. He is a weU*kno\»» thief, 
amtrabandista, and murderer, and has c'Stnmitted more assassinations 
than he las Angel'S oh hia hands. Stay; before I go 1 sliould \^ish to 
see once more the signature of the Caballero Balmerson. 

* I showed him ^ signature, wfiich he looked upon with profound 
reverence, uncovering his head for a moment; we then embraced and 
parted,' ^ 

* I mounted the hovsfe and rode from tl\e town, at fii*st proceeding very 
slowly;, ! had no soc|ier, however, reached the moor than I put the ani¬ 
mal to his specdl^^juti and proceeded at a tremendous rate for some lime, 
expecting every moment to overtake the gipsy, I, however, saw tfothing 
of him, nor did I meet with a single human being. The road along wdiich 
I sped was narrow ani sandy, winding amidst thickets of broom and 
brushwood, with which the dcspoblado was overgrown, and which in 
some places wert^ as high as a man’s head. Across the moor, in the 
direction in which I was proceeding, rose a lofty enrinence, naked and 
bare. The moor extended for at least three leagues; I had nearly 
crossed it, and reached the foot of the ascent. 1 was becoming very 
uneasy, conceiving that I might have passed the gipsy amongst the 
thickets, when I suddenly heard his well-known 0-la ! and his black 
savage head and staring eyes suddenly appeared from amidst a clump 
of broom, “ You have tarried long, brother,’^ said he; “I almost 
thought you had played me false/''—pp. 191-203. 


Antonio found presently that he had no chance of escape except 
in rjuitting the high road altogether. Our living Polyglott therefore 
proceeds in solitary state. But near Talavera he is overtaken by 
another liorsenran^ a grave, well-dad man of middle age, with 
whom he jogs on for a few minutes.* The stranger speaks giKKl* 
Castilian; but in a moment of excitement an exclamation escapes 
him which betrays the Moresco. Mr. Borrow caps him in Arabic. 

‘ TJ^ mail walked on about ten paces, ia the same manner ns lie had 
previously done;^all of a sudden he turned, and. taking the bridle of the 
hurra geidly in his hand, stopped her, I had now a full view of his 
faceai^ figure, and tliose huge features and Herculean form still occa¬ 
sionally revisit me in my dreams. I see him standing in llie moonsliinc, 
staring pie in the face with his deep calm t^yes. At last he said,— 

‘ “ Es wted tambien de nosoiros .^^' 

Mr. Botrowr co^d scarcely answer before the ttan signified 
that he knew him to be English^ They explain to their mutnel 
satisfaction. ' 

‘It was late ftt. night when we airived at Talavera. We ^ent to a 
large gloomy liouilb^hicbmy companion^nfoiincd me was-the principal 
posada of the townl^ We entered die kitchen, at the extremity of w>lnch 
a large fire wa», blazing. “ Pepita,** said my companion ’fo a handsonjia 
girl, who advanced fdwarda ha;' ** a braacro and a private apart¬ 

ment^ cavtdier ia a Mali of .mine, and we ahall tap togethef;” 
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We were sliowfi to an apartment in which were two alcoves containing 
beds. After supper, which .consisted of the very best, hy order of 
my companion, \ve sat over the brfcsero and commenced talking. 

^Myself .—OfWirse you have conversed with Englishmen before, 
else you could not have recognised me by the tone of my voice. 

* AharheneL^l was a young lad when the war of independence 
broke out, and there came to the village in which our family lived au 
English officer in order to teach diccipline to the new levies. He was 
quartered in my father’s house, where he cc^ccivcd a great affection for 
me. On his dei>arture, with the consent of my iatherg I attended him 
through both tlie Castilles, partly as comfianiou, partly domestic. I 
WHS with Ifira nearly a year, when he was suddenly sunimoned to return 
to his own countrj\ He would fain have taken me with him, but to 
that my father would by no means consent. It is gow five-and-twenty 
years since I last saw an Englishman ; but you have seen how I recog¬ 
nised yon even in the dark night. 

‘ Myself. —And whsit kind of life_do you pursue, and by what means 
do you obtain support ? 

‘ AbarbenoL —I experience no difficulty. I live much in the same 
way as I believe my forcfatlrers lived; certainly as iny father did, for liis 
couise has been mine. At his death I took possession of the hcrcncia, 
for I was his only child. It was not requisite that 1 should follow any 
business, for my wealth was great; yet, to avoid remark, I have occa¬ 
sionally dealt in wool; but lazily, lazily—as 1 had no stimulus for 
e.vcrtion, I was, however, successful in many instances, strangely so; 
much more than many others who toiled day and night, and whose 
whole soul was in the trade. 

‘ ihfself —Have you any cliildren ? Are you married K 
' AbarbeneL —I have no children, though I am married. I haven 
wife and an anriga, or I ahoulil rather say two wives, for I am wedded 
to both. I however call one my amiga, for appearance sake, for I wish 
to live in quiet, and am unwilling to offend the prejudices of the sur¬ 
rounding people. 

‘ Myself —You say you are wealthy. In what docs your wealth 
consist ? 

‘ AharheytcL-^-ln gold and silver, and stones of price; for I have in¬ 
herited all the hoards of my forefathers. The greater part is buried 
underground ; indeed, I have never examined the t^nth part of it. I 
have coins of silver and gold older than the times of Ferdinand the 
Aceursed and Jezebel; I have also large sums employed in usury. 
We keep oursclvii close, however, and pretend to be poor, miserably 
so; bet OD certain occasions, at oqr festivals, when our gates are barred, 
^aud our savage dogs arc let loose in court, we eat our food off serr 
vices such as the ^een of Spain cannot boast of, and wash our feet in 
ewers of silifePr T^hioned and wrought before the America| wxrc disr 
covered, though our garmettts are at all times coarse^^ld &\\r food for 
the most part of the pTainest description. i 

* -Are there more of you than yourself and your two wives ? 

*are my two servants, who are IBcewis& jjif us; 

Uic 
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ibe one is a youtb, nnd is about to leave, being betrotlied^ one at some 
distance; the |)ther is old; he is now upon the road," following me 
with a mule arid car, 

‘ And whither are you bound at present?" 

* Marlfintei—To Toledo, where I ply my trade occasionally, I love 
to wander abo^L though 1 seldom stray far from home. ' Since L left 
theJ^glishunm my feet have never once stepped beyond tlie bounds of 
New Castille. I love to visit Toledo, and to tliink of the times which 
have long since departed; I should establish myself there, >vere there not 
tio many accursed ones, who look upo*ii me with an evil eye. 

* Mtjse/f.^^te you known* for what you are? Do the authorities 

molest you ? ‘ . 

‘ AharlpeneL —People of course suspect me to be what I am ; hut as I 
conform outwardly in most respects to their ways, they do not interfere 
with me. True it is that sometimes when I enter the church to Jiear 
the mass, they glare at me over the left shoulder, as much as to say— 
‘‘ IVhat do you here?” Aird sometimes they cross themselves us I 
])ass by; but as they go no further, I do not trouble myself on that 
account. With respect to the authorities, they are not bad friends of 
mine, hlany of the lugher class have borrowed money from me on 
usury, so that I have them to a certain extent iu my power; and as for 
the low alguazils and corchetes, they would do anything to oblige me 
in consideration of a few'dollars which I occasionally give them; so 
that matters upon the whole go on remarkably well. Of old, indeed, it 
was far otherwiae; yet, I know not how it wag, tlioiigh other faraili.es 
suffered much, ours always enjoyed a tolerable shaic of traiujulllitv, 
Tlic truth is, that our family has always known how' to guide itself 
Avonderfully. I may say there is much of the wiedum of the snake 
amongst us. We have always possessed friends; and with respect to 
eoenries, it is by no means safe to meddle with us; for it is a rule of 
our house never to forgive an injury, and to spare neither trouble nor 
expense in bringing ruin and destruction upon the heads of our evildoers. 

‘ Myself. —Do the priests interfere with you ? 

‘ iliaricnc/.*—They let mo alone, especially in our own neighbour¬ 
hood. Shortly after the death of my father, one bot-hcaded individual 
endeavoured to do me an evil turn, but I soon requited him, causing 
him to be imprisoned on a charge of blasphemy, and in prison he re¬ 
mained a long time, till he went mud and died, 

* Have you a head in Spain, in whom is vested the chief 
authority,? 

* AbarbeneL —^Not exactly. There are, however, mtain holy families 
who enjoy mudi consideration; my own is one of these—the chiefest, I 
m&y say. My grandsire was # particularly holy man; and I have" 
heard my father say that one night an archbishop came to his house 
secretly, increly |p have the satisfaction of kissing lus head; 

* Myself.^-^lTow can that be ? what rcyfrence could an archWsbop 
cutertaiii for one likc yoursctf or your gnmdsire? 

. ‘ AI>arbenel.f^M(HO than you imagine. He was one of us, at least 
his Mher was, and he could never forget what he had learned with 
' "■ reverence 
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reverence in Mis infancy. He said he had tried to forget it, hut he 
could not; that the niah was continaally upon him, and^that even from 
his childhood lie had borne its terrors with a troubled niindj till at last 
he tould bear himself no longer; so he went to my grandeire^with 
whom he remained one whole night; he then returned to his diocese, 
where he shortly afterwards died, in mueii renown for sanctity* 

* What you say surprises me. -Have you reason to suppose 
that many of you are to be found amongst the priesthood? 

‘ yl6arien(?/.—-Not to suppose, but to know it.* There arc many 
such as I amongst the priesthood, and not amongst inferior piicst- 
liood cither; some of the most learned aiM famed of them^n Spain have 
been of us, or of our blood at least, and many of then/af this day think 
as I do. There is one particular festival of the year at which fotir 
dignided ecclesiastics are sure to visit me; and then, when all is 
made close and- secure, and the fitting ceremonies have been gone 
through, they sit down upon the floor and curse. 

‘ Myaelf .—Are yousnumerous in the large towns ? 

* AharhenH ,—By no means; our places of abode arc seldom the 
huge towns; wc prefer the villages, and rarely enter the large towns 
init on business. Indeed, wc arc not a numerous people, and there are 
few ])rovinces of Spain which contain more than twenty families. 
None of us are poor, and those among us who serve do so more from 
c hoice than necessity, for by serving each other wx acciuire diflerent 
trades. Not unfrcqueutly the time of service is that of courtship also, 
and the servants eventually marry the daughters of the house.’, 

‘ We continued in discourse the greater part of the night; the next 
morning I prepared to depart. My companion, howxvcT, advised me to 
remain where I was for that day. ‘‘ And if you respect my counsel,” 
said he, “ you will not proceed farther in this manner. To-night the 
diligence will arrive from Estremadura, on its >vay to Madrid. Deposit 
yourself therein : it is the safest and most speedy mode of travelling. 
As for your Caballeria, I will myself purchase her.” pp. 226-235, 

Mr. Borrow follows the sensible advice that concluded this 
very extraordinary conversation. On reaching Madrid (February, 
183G) lie takes lodgings in the house of a fat old woman from 
Valladolid, whose son, a tailor. Is one of the most profligate 
little fellows wearing the uniform of the national guard. \Vc 
must give a bit of one of his dialogues with this high-reaching 
knight of the thimble; and a short bnt pithy description o[ 
one of Ibc Mafcid lio7is scon by our author under lialtasar’s 

auspices. 4 i 

* Of course none but persfl^s of liberal opinions are to be 
found amongst the nationals? 

‘ jBaftasaj?—Would it werf so I fTberc arc some amongstus, Pen Jorge, 
who we no better than they'should be: they are few, howeriir, and for 
the most part well known. Theirs is no pleasant life, for when they 
mount guard with the rest they are scouted, and not unfrequently end- 

_jigelled. 
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^led. The law compels all of a certain age either to e^e in the-army 
or to becoipe national soldiers, on «'bich account some' these Gedos 
are to be found amongst us. i , 

‘ Sf^self ;.—Arc there many in Madrid of the Carlist opinion P 
, / —Nat among the ybung people; the greater part of the 

Madrilenian C^rlists capable of bearing arms departed long agO to join 
the ranks of the factkms intl^e Basque provinces. Tliose who remain 
arc for the most part grey-beards and priests, good for nothing but to 
assemble in privnttf coffee-houses, and to prate treason together. Jjct 
them prate, Don Jorge; let them prate; the destinies of Spain do not 
depend on th^ wi^shes of ojalat^os and pasteleros, but on the bands of 
stout gallant nationals like myself and friends, Don Joige. 

‘ Myself •—I am sorry to learn from your lady mother that you arc 
strangely dissipated. 

‘ iftf/towr.—Ho, ho, Don Jorge! she has told you that, has she? what 
would you have, Don Jorge? I am young, and young-blood will have 
its course. 1 am called Baltasar the Gay by all the other nationals, and 
it is on account of my gaiety and the liberality of my opinions that I am 
so popular among them. Wlien I mount guard, I invariably carry my 
guitar w ith me, and then there is sure to be a funcion at the guard-house. 
We send for wine, Don Jorge, and the nationals become wild, Don Jorge, 
dandng and drinking through the night, whilst Baltasarito strums the 
guitar, and sings them songs of Germania:—' 

** Una roini sin pachi 
l^e peno d su chindomar,” &c. &c. 

This is Gitdno, Don Jorge; I learnt it from the toreros of Andalusia, 
who all speak Git luo, and are mostly of gipsy blood. I learnt it from 
them; they are all friends of mine, Montes Sevilla and Poquito Pan. 
rnever miss a funcion of bulls, Don Jorge, Baltasar is sure to l>e tlierc 
with his amiga. Hon Jorge, there are no bull-funcions in the winter, 
or I would carry you to one, but happily to-morrow there is an execu¬ 
tion, a funcion dc la horca; and there we will go, Don Jorge.^ 

* Wc did go to see this execution, which I shall long remember. The 
criminals were two young men, brothers; they suffered for a most atro¬ 
cious murder,, having in the dead of night broke open the house of an 
aged man, whom they put to death, and whose property they stole. 
Criminals in Spain arc not hanged as they are in England, or guillotined 
as m France^ but strangled upon a wooden stage. They sit down on a 
kind of chair with a post behind, to which is affixed an iron (xjllar with 
a screw; this iron collar is made to clasp the neck of the prisoner, and 
ou a ecrtain signal it i« drawn tighter and tighter by m^na of the screw, 

. until life becomes extinct. Affe^ we had waited amemgst the assembled 
multitude a considerable time, the first of the culprits appeared :-he was 
mounted on an ass, without saddle or stiriupsi his legs beiqg allowed to 
dangle nearly to tbe ground. He was dressed in ydllow sulphur-coloured 
robes, with a high-peaked coincol red hat on hisl^ad, whieh was sbaven, 
between hik bundii be hdd k parchment, on which was written eome- 
. 1 believe the confesrion' of faith* Two pric»t& led the animal by 
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the bridle; two others walked on either side chanting litaiiies, amongst 
which I distingutfibed the words of heavenly peace and tranquillity, for 
the culprit had been reconciled to the church, had confessed and received 
ubs&Iutioni and had been promised admission to heaven* He did not 
exhibit the least symptom of fear, but dismounted from the animal and 
was led, not support, up the scaffold, where he w£« placed on the 
chair, and the fatal collar put-round his neck. One of the priests then 
in a loud voice commenced saying the Belief, and the culprit repeated 
the words after him. On a sudden, the executioner; who stood behind, 
commenced turning the screw, which was of prodigious force, and the 
wretched man was almost instantly a chrpsc; but, i^s screw went 
round, the priest began to shout ” Pax et misericordiaet iranquillitas 
and still, us be shouted, Iiis voice became louder and louder, till the lofty 
walls of Madrid rang with it; then stooping down, he placed his mouth 
close to the culprit^s ear, still shouting, just as if he w'ould pursue the 
spirit through its course to eternity, cheering it on its way. The effect 
was tremendous. I niyself was so excited that I involuntarily shouteil 
il/j5cncoj'cita/*’and so did many others. God was not thought of; 
Christ was not thought of; only the priest was thought of, for he 
seemed at that moment to be the first being in existence, and to have 
the power of opening and shutting the gates of heaven or of hell, just as 
he should think proper, A striking instance of the successful working 
of the Popish system, whose grand aim has ever been to keep people's 
minds as far as possible from God, and to centre their liopes and fears 
in the priesthood. The execution of the second culprit was precisely 
similar; he ascended the scaffold a few minutes after his brother had 
breathed his last.’—p. 240. 

Our readers will be pleased to have tbismiich-travcllcdgentlq- 
nmii’s general impressions of the Spanish capital. 

* I have visited most of the principal capitals of the world, but upon 
the whole none has ever so interested me as this city of Madrid, in which 
1 now found myself, I will not dwell upon its streets, its edifices, its 
public squares, its fountains, though some of tliese are remarkable 
enough: but j^tersburg has finer streets, Paris and Edinburgh more 
stately edifices, London far nobler squares, whilst Shiraz can boast of 
more costly fountains, though not cooler waters. But tlie population ! 
Within a mud wall, scarcely one league and a half in circuit, are con¬ 
tained two liundred thousand human beings, certainly forming the most 
extraordinary vital mass to be found in the entire world; and be it 
always remcmberiid that this mass is strictly Spanish. The population 
of Constantinople is extraordinary enough, but to form it twenty nations 
have contrilmted—Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Poles, Jews, the latter, 
by the by, of Spanish origin, and specking amongst themselves the old 
Spanish language; hut the huge^opulation of Madrid, with the excep*- 
tion of a aprinkling of tbra^nera, chiefly French tailors,- gbve*inekeft*, 
and peruquiers, is strictly Spanish^ though a considerable portion are 
not natives of the place. Here are no colonies of Germans, as at Saint 
Petersburg; no English factories, as at Lisbon; no muUitudes^f inso*- 
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lent YAiikees loungiAg through the streets, as at the Havahnoli, with nu 
air which seems to say the land is our own whefnever we choose to take 
it; but a postulation which, however strange and wild,and compo8C(l of 
variolas elements, is Spanish, and will remain so as long as thef city itself 
shall exist. Hail, ye aguadores of Asturia! who, in your dress of coars-e 
dufM and leathern skull-caps, ore seen seated in hundreds by the foun¬ 
tain-sides, upon your empty w'ater-casks, or sta^ering with them filleil 
to the topmost stories of lofty houses. Hail, ye caleseros of Yalencia! 
who, lolling lazily'against your vehicles, rasp tobacco for jour paper 
cigars whilst wailing for a fare, Hail to you, beggars of Ln Mancha! 
men and womrp^who, wrapped iu coarse blankets, demand charity in- 
(Mercntly at the gate of the palace or the prison. Hail to you, valets 
from the mountains, mayordomos and secretaries from Biscay and 
Guipuscoa, toreros from Andalusia, ripo&tcios from Galicia, shopkeepers 
from Catalonia! Hail to ye, Castilians, Estremenians, and A^dgonc^c, 
of whatever calling! And lastly, geuuiuc soiih of the capital, rabble of 
Madrid, ye twenty thousand manolos, whose tdtriblc kniver, on the 
second morning of May, worked such grim havoc amongst the legions 
of Murat! 

•And the higher orders—the Indies and gentlemen, the cavalifi*s and 
sefioraa; shall [ pass them by in silence? The truth is, I ha^e little to 
say about them; I mingled but little in their society, and wdiat I saw of 
them by no means tended to exalt them in my imsgination. T am not 
one of those who, wherever they go, make it a con'-taut practice to dis¬ 
parage the higher orders, and to exalt tlie jiopulace at thoir expense. 
Thcic arc many capitals in which the high aristocracy, the lords and 
ladies, the sons and daughteis of nobility, constitute ibemost remaikablc 
and the must interesting pait of the population. This is the case at 
Vienna, and more especially at London. Who can rival the Englisli 
aristocrat in lofty stature, in dignified beariug, in sticngth of hand, and 
valour of heart? Who rides a nobler horse? Who has a firmer scat? 
And who more lovely than hia w'ifc, or sister, or daughter? But mth 
respect fo the Spanish aristocracy, I believe the less that is said of them 
on the points to which I have just alluded the better, I confess, how¬ 
ever, that I know little about them, Lc Sage has described them as 
they wore ncurly two centuries ago. His descripliou is anything but 
captivating, and I do not think that they have improved since the 
period of the immortal Frenchman. I would sooner talk of the lower 
class, iJOt only of Madrid, but of all Spain, The Spaniard of the 
.lower class has much more interest for me, whether inanolo, labourer^ or 
nxuleteer, He is not a common being; he is an extraordinary man. He 
has no^ it is tnw, the amiability and generosity of the Bussiau mujik, 
who will give his only rouble rather than the stronger shall want; nor 
hh'pkcid courage, which tenders him insensible to Aar, and, at the 
command of his Tsar, sends him singing to certain death. There is more 
harcbtiesB and less selAdevotion in the disposition of the Spaniard : he 
IMiascsscB, however a spirit of proud independence, which it is impossible 
to admire. He is ignorant, of Course; but it is sinralar that I liavc 
found amongst the low and slightly educated closes far more 

liberality 
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liberality of sentiment than amongst the upper. It has long- been the 
fashion to talk of the bigotry of the Spaniards, and their mean jealousy 
of foreigners. This is true to a certain extent; but it chiefly hblds good 
with respect to the i^per classes. If foreign valour or talent has ^ver 
received its proper meed in Spain, the great body of the Spaniard^ are . 
certainly not in fault. I have heard Wellington calumniated in'ihta' 
proud scene of his- trhimphs, but never by the old soldiers of Aragon and 
the Asturias, who osswtea to vanquish the French at Salamanca and the 
Pyrenees. I have Heard the mai/ner of riding of an English jockey 
criticised, but it was by the idiotic heir of Medina Celi, and not In- a 
picador of the Madrilenian bull-ring.*—pp. 246—256^ , o 

At Madrid Mr. Borrow applied for assistance in his printing 
business to our minister, Mx'. Villlers (now Lord Clavendoii), 
and from him and his secretary^ Mr. Soutlierne, ho received all 
the support and countenance he could have hoped or exiicctcd. 
The character and ii-anncrs of the missionary matlc^ we liave no 
doubt, a very favourable impression on those accomplished func¬ 
tionaries. and through their rcconnncudation he at last received a 
hint that (though a formal licence was out of the question) his 
operations should be wiixked at. He printed his Bible accord¬ 
ingly, nnd he .also wrote and -pi-intcd a translation of St. Luke’s 
Gospel into the Gipsy dialect of Spain—a copy of v. hicli wc have 
now before us—we believe the first book that ever was printed in 
any Gipsy dialect whatever.* But Mr. Borrow had arrived in 
Madrid at a very Intci'esthig period, and wc cannot but extract at 
some length fi'om the chapter in which he paints lr<mi tin; life the 
revolution of La Granja and the fate of Quesada. 

^ The Gr.'inja, or Grange, is a royal country-seat, situated amongst 
pine-forests, on the other side of the Guadarama hills, about twelve 
leagues distant from Madrid. To this place the queen regent Christina 
had retired, in order to be aloof from the discontent of tlic capital, and 
to enjoy rural air and amusements in this celebrated retreat, a nioini- 
ment of the taste and magnificence of the first Bourhou who ascended 
the throne of Spain. She was not, however, permitted to remain long 
ia tranquillity; her own guards were disaft’ected, and more inclined to 
the principles of the constitution of 1823 than to those of ah^roUite 
monarchy, which the Moderados were attempting to revive figaiii in the 
goveniment of Spain, Early one morning a party of these soldiers, 
headed by a certain sergeant Garcia, entered her apartment, niid i-wo- ' 
posed that she should suYxscribc her hand to this constitution, and swear 
solemnly to abide by it, Christina, however, who was a woman of consi* 
dcrable s])irit, refused to comply with this proposal, and ordered them 
to withdraw. A scene of violence and tumult ensued; but, the regent 
still continuing firm, the soldiers at length kd her doAvn to one of the 
conrLa of the palace, where stood her Well-known paramour MuSos, 

* Kmbco e Majai6Lucas^ Urotuboro U^dado aiidr6 la Cbipe Gricj^a, aca^ Chi- 

bado aiidrc o Roniauo, 0 Chnie cs Zhicalei de Scso, 1817. 12mo* 
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HUTeud compelied to miecl down; the soldiers leE^lM their muskets, 
ftud another moifient would have consigned the unfortunate wi^t to 
eternity, when Christina, forgetting e^rything but (he feelings of her 
womatt*a heart, suddenly started forward with a shriek, cxclahnkig, 
** Hold, hold! I sign, 1 sign! 

^ Tlie day ^fter this event I \^ntercd the Puerta del Sol at about noon. 
There is always a crowd there about this buiir, but it Is generally a very 
quiet, motiauless crowd, consisting of listless idlers calmly smoking tbcii 
cigars, or listening to or retailing the—in general—very dull news of llie 
capital; hut on the day of which I am speaking the mass was no longer 
inert. There w^as much gesticulation and vociferation, and sevcrnl 
people were running about shouting “ llva 4a^onsiilvrion I —a ciy 
which, a few days previously, would have been viwted on the uttciei 
with death, the city having for some weeks pai»t been subjected to the 
rigour of martial law. I occasionally heaixl the words ** L« fiVoiyV// 
Im Grmjal** which words were suic to be succeeded by the shout of 

I7m ia constitucion! ** Opposite tbp Casa dc Postaa weie drawn tip 
in aline about a dozen mounted dragOons, some of w^hom weie oonti- 
mially waving their caps in the air and joining the conuuoii ciy, m 
which they were encouiaged by their commander, a handsome young 
ofiiccr, who flourished his sword, and more than oiiice cried put, with 
great glee, I-ZJng live the constitutional queen! Long live the con¬ 
stitution ! 

* The crowd was rapidly increasing, and several nationals made their 
appeerance in their uniforms, but without tlicir arms, of which they had 
lieen deprived, as I have already stated. “ What has become of the 
iVIoderedo govemment?’* said 1 to Baltasar, whom 1 suddenly observed 
amongst tljkO crowd, dressed, as w'hen I had first seen him, in his old 
Tf^sneotel great coat and foraging cap; **have the ministers been 
.deposed, and^others put in their place?” 

** Nptyet/Bon Jorge,*' said the little soldier-tailor; ‘*not yet; the 
BCOundrids still hold out, relying on the brute bull Quesada and a few 
m/antryvwbo still continue true to ^em; but there is no fear, Don 
Jorge; the queen is ours, thanks to the courage of my friend Gaicut; 
^nd if the brute bull should make his appearance—ho! ho! Don Jorge, 
shall see somothiug—I am p^epar^ for him, hot hoi” and therc- 
l.ppon he half ppened bis Asat coat, and showed a small gun which 

biw iMmonui it and then, moving* away with a wink and 

a nod» 4 i si ^| iea r ed crowd. v 

* Pt««eatly I pefosived a small body of soldiers advaiyung up the 

Cv^U or mincifal street, which runs ftom tbePuerW del &1, in 
the direqlm of tM jmee: might be about twe^ ia m^pi^r, and 

On.ottcer tworchedlwtht^ toad wHh a drawn sword t tilie tMti Of^eored 

besn cwtoctcdto mttny of tlicm, beiogto Jftj^jtm-drses, 

’ ' With 
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Avith fi«raging cafA on their beads. > On they cftnreV. filoWly tnarching; 
neither their officer nor themselves paying fee slightest attention to fee 
cries of liong live the Constitution! save aiid ex'cept by an occasional 
surly side»glance ; mi they marched with contracted brows and scbteeth, 
till they came in front of the cavalry, where they halted and dre^np in 
a lank. ^ 

* Those men mean mischief,'* S[aid I to my frieudD-—, of iheMorn- 
iug Chronicle what can those cavalry fellows behind them mean, 
who are evidently of the other opinion by their shouting'; why don’t they 
charge at once this handful of foot people and overturn them ? Once 
down, the cn>wd would wrest"from them their musfcete^in a moment. 
You are a Liberal; why (fo you not go to tliat silly young man who 
co|nmaiuls the horse, and give him a word of counsel in time?** 

< D-turned upon me hia broad red good-lmmoured English coun¬ 
tenance, with a peculiarly arch look, as much as to say.(what¬ 

ever you think most amdicablc, gentle reader); then taking me by the 
arm, “'Let us get,** s5id he, “out of this crowd, and mount to some 
window, where I can write down what is about to take place, for I agree 
with you that mischkf is meant.’* Just opposite the post-office w'as a 
large house, in the topmost story of which we beheld a paper displayed, 
importing that apartments were to let; whereupon we instantly ascended 
the common stair, and, having agreed with the mistress of the (Stage for 
the use of the front room for the day, we bolted tlie door, and the re¬ 
porter, producing his pocket-book and pencil, prepared to take notes of 
the coming events, which were ah*cady casting their shadow before. 

* What most extraordinary men are these reporters of the English 

newspapers! Surely, if there be any class of individuals who are entitled 
to tlie appellation of cosmopolites, it is these; w ho pursue their avocation 
in all countries indifferently, and accommodate themselves at will to the 
manners of all classes of society: their fluency of style as writcips is 
only surpassed by their facility of language in conversation, and their 
attainments in classical and ])olitc literature only by their pirofound 
knowdedge of the world, acquired by an early introduction into its 
bustling scenes. The activity, energy, and courage which they occa-' 
sionully display in the pursuit of information are truly remarkable, f 
saw them, during the three days at Paris, mingled with canaille and 
gamins behind tbe barriers, whilst the mitraillc was flying in all direc¬ 
tions, and the desperate cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses 
against those seemingly feeble bulwarks. There stood they, dotting 
dob'n their observations in their ijocket-books as unconcernedly as if 
reporting the proceedings of a reform meeting in Finsbury Square;, 
whilst in Spain, several of them accompanied the Carlist nntl Christlno, 
guerillas in some of their most desperate raids," exposing themselvesr' 
to the danger of hostile bullets, the inclemency of winter, and the fierce 
heat of the summer mn. * 

* We had scarcely been five minutes at the window when we becerd the 
clattering of horses’ feet hastening down fee Galle^de Carretas. Sts 
the sounds became louder and louder, the cries of the crowd belb^ diinqi- 
nished, nnd a species of panic seem^ to have iaUen^upon all; once 

vou vxxu exhi, o twice. 
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twicf, liowcv.cr, I could distinguish the words Quesadn! Qucfada! 
The foot soldiers stood calm and motionless; but the cavalry, with 
the young officer who cotninAiided them, displayed both confusion and 
fear, exchanging with each other some hurried words. All of a sudden 
that ^rt of the crowd which stood near tlie mouth of the Calle de 
Carretasfell back in great disorder, leaving a considerable-space unoc¬ 
cupied, and the next moment Queseda, in complete gencrars uniform, 
and mounted on a bright bay thorough-bred English horse, with n 
drawn sword in lii? hand, dashed at full gidlop into the nren, in 
much the same manner as I have seen a Manchegan bull rush into the 
amphitheatre when the gates of his pen are suddenly flung open. 

* He was clbffely follow^ed by two mounted officers, and at a short 
distance by as many dragoons. In almost less time than is sufficient 
to relate it, several indivhhials in the crowd were knocked down 
and lay sprawling beneath the horses of Quesada and his two frieiids, 
for, as to the dragoons, tliey halted ns soon as they had entered 
the Puerta del Sol. It was a fine sight to see t^irce men, by dint of 
valour and good horsemanship, strike terror into at least as many thou¬ 
sands. I saw Quesada spur his liorse repeatedly into the dense masses 
of the crowd, and tlicn extricate himself in the most masterly manner. 
The rabble were completely awed and gave -svay, retiring by the C?allc 
del Comercio and the street of Alcala. All at once, Quesada singled 
out two nationals who w'cre attempting to escape, and, setting spurs to 
his horse, turned them in a moment and drove them in another direc¬ 
tion, striking them in a contemptuous manner with the flat of his sabre. 
He was crying out “ Long live the absolute (picen! ’’ when, just beneath ’ 
me, amidst a portion of the crowd which had still maintained its ground, 
perhaps from not having the means of escaping, I mw a small gun 
glitter for a moment, then there was a sharp report, und a bnlkt had 
nearly sent Quesada to his long account, passing so near to the coun¬ 
tenance of the general as to graze his hat. I had an indistinct view for 
a moment of a well-known foraging cap ^ just about the spot from 
whence the gun had been discharged, then there was a rush of the crowd, 
and the shooter, whoever he was, escaped discovery amidst the confustmi 
which arose. 

^ As for Quesada, he seemed to treat the danger from wliicli he had 
escaped with the utirujst contempt. lie glared about him fiercely for a 
moment, then, leaving the two nationals, who sneaked away like whipped 
hounds, he went up to the young officer who commanded the cavalry, 
and who harl been active in raising the cry of the Conslitution, aiu^to 
him he addressed a few w'orcls willi an air of stern menace; the youth 
evidently quailed before him, and, jirobably in obedience to his orders, 
resigned the command of the party, and rode slowly nway with a dis¬ 
comfited air; whereupon Quesada dismounted and walked slowly back¬ 
wards and forwards before the Casa de Postaswith a mien which seemed 
to bid defiance to mankind. 

‘ This was the glorious day of Quesada’s existence, his glorious and 
last day. 1 call it the day of his glory, for he certainly never before 

. " * Mr. nivam tlio I'lMlv i.dlor'.it rap. 

appeared 
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appeared under such brilliant circumstances, and hf never lived to see 
another sun set. No action of any conqueror or hero on record is to be 
compared with this closing scene of the life of Quesada; for who, by his 
single desperate courage and impetuosity, ever before stopped a revolu¬ 
tion in full course? Quesada did: he stopped the revolution at Mhdrid 
for one entire day, and brought back the uproarious and hostile mob of 
a huge city to perfect order and quiet. His burst into tlic Puerta del 
Sol was tlie most tremendous and successful piece of daring ever wit¬ 
nessed. I admired so much the spirit of the “ brute hull,” that I fre¬ 
quently, during his wild onset, shouted “Viva Quesada!” for I wished 
him well. Not that I am of any political party or system- No, no! I 
have lived too long with Rommany Chals and Pettilengres^ to be of any 
politics save gipsy politics: and it is well known that, during elections, 
the children of Koma side with both parties so long as the event is 
doubtful, promising success to each; and then, when the fight is done, 
and the buttle won, invariably range themselves in the ranks of the 
victorious. But I repeat that I wished well to Quesada, witnessing, as 
I did, his stout heart and good horsemanship. Tranquillity was restored 
to Mailrid throughout the remuinder of tlie day; the handful of infantry 
bivouacked in the Puevta del 'Sol. No more cries of “Long live the 
Constitution” wore licard; and the revolution in the capital seemed to 
have been eficctually put down. It is probable, indeed, that, had the 
chiefs of tlio moderado party but continued true to themselves for forty- 
eight hours longer, their cause w'ould have triumphed, and the revo¬ 
lutionary soldiers at the Granja would liave been glad to rcsiore the 
Queen Regent to liberty, ami to have come to terms, as it w^as well 
known tlmt several regiments who still continued loyal were marcliing 
upon Madrid. The inoderados, however, were jwi true to themselves : 
that very night their liearts failed them, and tlicv tied in various direc- 
tions—Islurilz and Galiano to France, and the Duke of Rivas to Gib¬ 
raltar ; the panic of his colleagues even infected Quesada, who, disguised 
as a civilian, took to flight. He was not, however, so successful as the 
rest, but was recognised at a village about three leagues from Madrid, 
and cast into the prhon by some friends of the constitution. Intelli¬ 
gence of his capture was instantly transmitted to the capital, and a vast 
mob of the nationals, some on foot, some on horseback, and others in 
cabriolets, instanilv set out. “ The nationals arc coming,” said a pai- 
sanoto Quesada. “Then,” said he, “ I am lost;” and forthwith pre¬ 
pared himself for death.* 

*Tlio catastx-oplie is indicated with the skill of a real ballad- 
poet:— 

* There is a celebrated "coffee-house in the Calle d’Alcala capable 
of holding several Imndred individuals. On the evening of the day 
in question I was seated there, sipping a cup of the brown beverage, 
when I heard a prodigious noise unci clamour in the street: it proceeded 
from the nationalti, who were returning from their expedition. In a few 

* This Gip»y word, it «>ems, is and signifies Lcirtls Of the 

shoe.* Mr, borrow adds, * it is one of the private cognonimationa of 

an liInglisU gip«y clan.' Their school of iwlitica is an extensive one, 
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minutes 1 saw a body of them enter the coffcc-housc marching arm in 
arm, two by two, stamping ou the ground with their feet in a kind of 
measure, and repeating in loud chorus as they walked round the sjia- 
cions apartment, the following grisly stanza:— 

“ Qiie es lo que abaja por aquel ceiro ? Ta ra ra. 

Son los huesos de Quesada, que los trae un perro—Ta ra ra.’^ 

[What comes a-clattering down the street? 

^ris the hones of Quesada.—^Dog’s meat! dog’s meatt]— 

* A huge bowl of coffee was then caked for, which was placed upon a 
table, around winch gathered tfee national soldiers. There was silence 
for a moment,* wWch was interrupted by a voice roaring out “ Ei pa- 
nunlof* A blue kerchief was forthwith produced: it was untied, and 
a gory hand and three or four dissevered fingers made their appearance; 
and with these the contents of the bowl were stirred up, “Cups! cups !*' 
cried the nationals, “ Ho, ho, Dun Jorge !’* cried Baltasarito, “ jiray 
do me the favour to drink upon this glorious occlusion.” ’—p. 301 , 

So much for Madrid and its Patriots in February, 1S3(>. Wc 
perceive that we have filled our allotted space, and must there¬ 
fore conclude abrujUly with a page from Mr, Borrow’s account of 
his first visit to Seville/ It appears that the world contains one 
character more W'bo has wandered as oddly as himself. 

‘ I had returned from a walk in the country, on a glorious sunshiny 
morning of the Andalusian u inter, and was directing my steps towards 
luy lodging; os 1 was passing by the portal of a large gloomy house near* 
the gate of Xeres, two individuals dressed in zamarras emerged from the 
archway, and were about to cross my path, when one, looking in my faa^, 
suddenly &tarte<l back, CKclaiming, in the purest and most melodious 
French—“What do I see? If my eves do not deceive me—it is him¬ 
self. Yes, the very same as 1 saw him-first at Bayonne; then long sub¬ 
sequently beneath the brick wall at Novogoiod then beside the Bos¬ 
phorus; and last at—at—oh, my respectable and cherished friend, where 
was it that I had last the felicity of seeing your well-remembered and 
most remarkable physiognomy?” 

* jlfyse/f,—It was in the touth of Ireland, if I mistake not. Was 
it not there that 1 intxoduced you to the sorcerer who tameil the savage 
horses by a single whisper into their car? But tell me what brings you 
to Spain and Andalusia, the last place where I sliould have e.’spected to 
find you ? 

‘ Baron Tavlor .—^And wherefore, my moB'„ respectable B ***** ? 
Is not Spain the land of the arts, and is not Andalusia of all Spain that 
portion w^hich has produced the noblest monuments of artistic excellence 
and inspiration ? Come w'ith me, and [ will show you a Murillo, such 
as . • . ’. . But first allow me to introduce you to your compatriot. 
My dear Monsieur W., turning to hil companion (an English gentle¬ 
man, from whom I subsequently cxperfcnced unbounded kindness at 
Seville), allow me to introduce to you my most cherished and respect¬ 
able friend, one who is better acquainted with gipsy ways than the Chef 
dea Bohemiens k Triana, one who is an expert whisperer and horse- 

sorcerer. 
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sorcerer, aud who, to his honour I say it, can wield hammer and tongs, 
and handle a horse-shoe, with the beat of the smiths amongst the Alpu- 
jarras/ 

* In the course of my travels I Imve formed various friendshijy, but 
no one Ims more interested me than Baron Taylor. To accomplishments 
of the highest order he unites a kindness of heart rarely to be met with* 
Ills manners are naturally to the highest degree courtly, yet he never¬ 
theless possesses a disposition so pliable that he finds no dilliculty in 
accommodating himself to all kinjls of company. There is a mystery 
about him, which, wherever he goes, serves not a little to increase the 
sensation naturally created by his appeafance and niapnfr. Who he is 
no one pretends to assert with downiight positiveness : it i$ whispered, 
however, that he is a scion of royalty; and who can gaze for a moment 
upon that most graceful figure, that most intelligent but singularly 
moulded countenance, and those large and expressive eyes, without 
feeling as equally convinced that he is of no common lineage as that he 
is 110 common man? "'lie has been emplojed by the illustrious house to 
winch he is said to be related, in moic than one delicate and important 
mission, botli in the East and the West. lie was now collecting 
masterpieces of the Spanish school of painting, which w’ere destined to 
adoni the saloons of the Tuilerics, 'Whenever he descries me, whether 
in the street or the desert, the brilliant hall or amongst Bedouin haimas, 
at NovogorodorStambul, he ilings up his aims, and exclaims, “ 0 ciel! 
I have again the felicity of seeing iny cherished and most respectable 
B * * ^ p. 318. 

We hope that wc ourselves shall soon see again in jnint our 
' cherished and most respectable Borrowand meantime con¬ 
gratulate him sincerely on a work which must vastly increase 
an|} extend his reputation—which bespeaks everywhere a noble 
and generous heart—a large and vigorous nature, cajiable of 
sympalhising witli everything but what is bad—religious feel¬ 
ings deep and intense, but neither gloomy nor narrow—a true 
eye for the picturesque, and a fund of veal racy humour. 


Art, VI.— Discourses on the Prophecies rvlatiinj to Antichrist 
Jn the JVriiinys of Daniel and St. Paid ; preached before the 
Unhersity of Dublin at the Donnel/aji Lecture, 1838. By 
James tienthorrt Todd, B.l),, M.R.I.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Trcasurei' of St, Patrick’s Cathedral. Printed 
at the University Press. Dublin. 1840. 

I N placing Dr. Todd’s lectures at the head of ibis article, 
have no intention of minutely examining his course of al^Un 
nient. The suliject of Scripture prophecy Is scarcely fitted 
the pages of a Review j but the worU exhibits a depth of le^^ibg 

and 
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and research which may well command the attention of theolo¬ 
gical students, with a spirit of candour and forbearance most 
important to be preserved in all religious controversy, but espe¬ 
cially at the present day. The writer, nut only one of the most 
learned men of whom the University of Dublin can boasts but an 
earnest and consistent defender of the Church of England and 
()pponent of Po])ery, has protested in it against the popular ap¬ 
plication to Popery of the Scripture prophecies of Antichrist; 
and it must have required much courage as honesty to risk 
such a protc5t*at' a period of excitement like the present, and in a 
country, the circumstances of which must render the suggestion 
peculiarly startling to a large body within the church. 

The argument from prophecy has long been adopted as one of 
the strongest and easiest modes of condemning the errors of 
Popery. It has been drawn out by high autliorxties, and presents, 
at the first sight, a singular array of probabilities ; and confidence 
in the strength of this ])osiUon having perhaps led to a neglect of 
others, the mere though! ^l^^tt it is untenaldc must naturally alarm 
those who are thus threatened with being left defenceless in the 
face of a formidable antagonist. It must probably take some little 
time for this alarm to subside, and with it the misrepresentations 
to which it has given rise. But after calm consideration the 
question will take its place on the wide neutral ground of private' 
opinion, carefully fenced off from the great, summaries of 
Christian faith which contain the truths necessary to salvation, 
and from the outlines of doctiinc which the Church has drawn 
up for her own teachers—that ground on which doubt may be 
admitted without sin, and even opposite conclusions may meet in 
peace. Meantime, in the same spirit which those who differ from 
the author of the Lectures, ought, as Cliristians, to exercise to¬ 
wards him, he, we are assured, will permit us to differ in some 
points from himself. 

In one point we entirely agree with Dr. Todd. 

‘ The labours and learning of our Protestant theologians have been 
expended in the vain attempt to reconcile a large and mysteripus 
branch of prophecy to a preconceived interpretation, the offspring of 
controversial rancour and polemical debate; the sacred text has been 
handled in the belligerent spirit that counts all artifices lawful, all 
means of victory justifiable and right; historical facts have been mis¬ 
represented, the words of Scripture have been allegorized and irreverently 
explained away; and in'the attempt *to exaggerate the Papal errors, in 
order to bring them more apparently within the terms of the prediction, 
their true character has been overlooked, and the legitimate arguments, 
^which can alone silence or convince the advocates of them, liave been for¬ 
gotten or abandoned/—Lect. v, p. 28. 


What 
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What these arguments arc Dr. Todd has alluded to in a quo¬ 
tation from an admirable work to which we gladly refer.* 

‘The Papacy/ says Mr. Palmer, ‘is a grievous evil to the Christian 
Church* The continuance of errors and corruptions, the decay of 
wholesome discipline, the divided state of Christendom, are all, in a 
great measure, attributable to the usurpations and ambition of the Roman 
see. But God forbid that we should rest otir arguments against the 
errors of Rome on so sandy a foundation as these hiodcrn interpretations 
of the prophecies. We have a much simpler and surer way in proving 
that those errors are unauthorized by the word of yq}l,and inconsistent 
with it; that they are mere human inventions, and productive of conse¬ 
quences practically which are injurious to Christian i'aith and piety.* 

If it is asked why prophecy must be a sandy foundation of 
argument against Home, one answer may be drawn from the very 
nature of prophecy. I'he Church is placed by Providence to 
find its Avay through a valley of darkness, beset with temptations 
and enemies. I'hal she may not be fascinated by the one nor dis¬ 
mayed by the other—that when evils are gathering near, her faith 
may not be shaken—that she may be able throughout to recognize 
one great overruling hand stretched over and protecting her, and 
behold all things subdued to one will—for these, and it may be, 
for other reasons, God has been pleased to provide her, as it were, 
with a faint chart and outline of her own history. She bears a 
lamp which throws a light dimly before her (for she must walk by 
a light within—the liglit of faith), but less dimly at her side, and 
strongly on her track behind. As cacli fearful shape in her des¬ 
tiny comes and glares close upon her,*she may discern suilicient to 
be assured that it has been in some degree anticipated in the descrip¬ 
tion previously given. But that which presses close on the senses 
can seldom be seen in its true proportion and magnitude. To 
assume these, it must be contemplated in a certain focus, at a 
given distance; and not till it is past, and has fallen intct the ranl^ 
of by-gone events, is It possible to compare it accurately with the 
V^'ords of that prophecy, which secs all things in their relations to 
the whole coui'se of time, and as linked together by a chain of 
•i:ausation thoroughly discernible only by that Eye, to which the 
past, present, and future arc all alike cp-cxistent. 

Again, in strict analogy, as the prophecy of reason in the 
natural w'orld enables us to penetrate so far only into the future as 
to discern its general outline, without enabling us to fix the limits 
of either times, or localities, or circumstances—to foresee, for in¬ 
stance, that evil will spring from^ evil, and good from good, and 


^ SM|)p^enaeiit to tlie Treatwe ou Church by the Rev. W, Psltuer, WorciMter 
Collojje, Oxluril, }»p. 23, 21. 
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to detcmiine this unerringly, lUougb tbc dates, and seasons,/ind 
modes, and degi*ees of retribution are kept in another Uand^^in 
the same manner, and, it may be^ for the same reason, the prophecy 
of revelation is content to call up the shadon-s of coming events 
without definitely pourtraying them. The shadow is sutScient to 
warn, or to encourage, or to console: the definite pourtraknre 
would overawe or overjoy, and would stifle that freedom of 
moral action which can move only in an atmosphere of uncer¬ 
tainty. 

'Again, in the events themselves of the world there is a striking 
similarity of a|ipearancc. All things move in a circle. Human 
nature is throughout the same, and })roduces and reproduces the 
same forms in succession; and if a difference is observable in these 
forms, it is rather in their magnitude and degree than in their 
kind. The human will is struggling against the rule of its maker 
iu the first century as in the nineteenth. Huihan reasr^n is sys* 
tematizingand scrutinizing among the Gnostics as in the Sociniaus. 
Human ambition is the same, whether it assumes the disguise of 
a monk, of a pope, of a demagogue, or of a Jesuit. The laws within 
which it works are the same, except that as the world becomes 
old they seem to grow old with it, to be permitted to lose their 
strength^ and to give way beneath the repeated attacks made on 
them by rebellious man. And it is the same in the various resus^ 
citations of good which at intervals occur in the world. The final 
evil may be worse than the first: the last good more perfect than 
the earlier; but the evil and the good themselves must appear in 
somewhat the same shape—^ 

-‘Thy hair. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first: 

A third is like the former ’— 

and the line, lengthene<l as it is, 'stretches to the crack of doom.’ 
And thus the voice of prophecy must be uncertain, when' it is 
brought to decide on a particular event; unless, indeed, that event 
be so marked out that it cannot be repeated. It may pronounce, 
satisfactorily and indisputably, on the arrival of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation, because but one fulfilment of this could take place, and 
the facts of the fulfilment have been so constructed as to render 
mistake to an honest mind morally impossible. And the appear¬ 
ance of ^the 0reut and final AntichrUV also can have but one 
perfect fulfilment; but this is marked out by the date ‘in the last 
days/ and which are the last days can scarcely be known until 
ihky are come to an end. 

It therefore involves no opinion that Popery is not Antichrist, 
. even if a writer remonstrates against the • use of prophecy to sub¬ 
stantiate the charge. Nor does it impugn the soundness cd Hr. 

Todd*s 
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Todd’s advice, to differ from iiim, in some degree, on the appli¬ 
cation of such prophecies to Popery. In one respect, few but 
|nust agree with him—that one and the final stage of the Anti¬ 
christian power is still to come—its appearance in the Itftt days, 
in the form of an individual being, and with all those remarkable 
circumstances of success, cruelty, and sudden destruction, which 
are to precede the coming of <mr Loi'd. But if the spirit of the 
Antichrist, which will arise In the last da}‘S, is the same evil 
spirit wliich has been working in the heart of man and in the 
Church, since the beginning—if if Is, then, to lx; bcw only in the 
completer success of its struggles, and in the fuller development 
of its powers, w'e may expect to find the same spirit throwing 
out imperfect and abortive shapes of a similar character in many 
«)thcr periods of the world. Their outward forms may differ; 
but a comparative^ anatomist will discover the same principle of 
growth and action even in the most varied organization. What 
sprung up in the first centuries in a heresy or fanaticism, may 
have thriven later on another soil in the form of an ecclesiastical 
usurpation. And when this body was becoming old and weak, 
the Same soul may have entered into one of its chief members, and 
raisctl up successive growths of ascetic enthusiasm, each widened 
and strengthened in its povers of evil, and adapted to the exi¬ 
gencies of circumstances; from a simple monasticism passing 
into the Mendicant Orders, and from the Mendicant Orders into 
Jesuitism. And when these became paralyzed and unserviceable, 
it might leave them apparently dead, and enter, where it was 
sure to find.a ready welcome, into tlm licentious self-willed 
bodies, wliich rationalism and democracy create ; occupying them 
<'nly for a time, until their own riolence should destroy them, 
and scope be given for the resuscitation of some system more 
perfectly organized, more durable, and more powerful. In this 
point of view, with which history fully accords, there would be 
no difficulty in reconciling those passages of, Scripture, which 
seem to speak of one Antichrist, and of many: of an Antichrist 
working even in the times of the Apostles, and of one whieU 
should not be revealed till the last days; and the repeated applx- 
^tion of one and the same prophecy to a number of successive 
events, eath as it advances more perfectly and minutely realizing 
it, would be in harmony with a general law, which may be trac^ 
through many other parts of the prophetical system. 

The assumption tliat Popery is Antichrist will thus resolve 
itself into an opinion that, as a system, it bears upon its face jCUr- 
taiti marks which indicate* if they do not fully deyelppe, the 
features which will stamiied 'on the final inanifestaij^ of the 
6f Sin—that it takes its place as one of the forms into 
> which 
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which the spirit of Antichrist is to throw himself^ and may be 
perhaps the Avomb from which he will be, ultimately evolved. 

And^such a view may be entertained as a private opinion; 
without hazarding the evil consequences which have ensued from 
endeavouring* to force the words of prophecy into too close and 
literal correspondence with the fads of Popery. And this leads 
to another iinporlapt use of such a view. It enables us to 
carry on the melancholy struggle against Popery in a spirit of 
charity and meekness. We ^re no longer arrayed against a 
body, every liiAb iff which is contcmplateil as part of a deadly 
power, alien from God and foe to man: but against a temper 
of mind and habit of thought, which, to a certain extent, exists 
in all of us, more or less fatally developed. It is not the indi¬ 
vidual person, or the teacher, or the nation, whom we oppose 
and condemn, but vice and error in the abstract; and at the very 
moment that Ave feel bound to pronounce the condemnation, as if 
we Avere sitting on a seat of judgment, Ave may in heart he 
kneeling side by side Avith the condemned before the same bar of 
Heaven, accusing ourselves of the same offences. If anything 
can disarm controversy of its bitterness, it must be this humbling 
confession; and it is the more needful at a time when the con¬ 
troversy^ cannot be carried on againat the system of Popery Avith 
soft Avords and palliating apologies. 

No one can have lionesily engaged in the Popisli controversy 
Avithout feeling that he is grappling Avilh a most powerful and 
subtle antagonist. It is easy to multiply hard Avoids, and to hold 
up to reproach its grosser forms of corruption ; and to attack it Avith 
bold generalizations and contradictions. I?ut Popery laughs to 
scorn such opponents; and makes use of them only to draw her 
own members more closely to herself, or to entangle tlie rash o^ud 
. thoughtless aggressor in her own net of sophisms. He seizes on 
some yulgar popular superstition, and Poj)ery meets him AvitU the 
popular errors which prevail under every creed ; and demands to 
be tried by the character of her educated classes. He fixes on 
doctrinal errors even among them, and she refuses to be com- 
initt^ by anything but the authorized expositions of her Church. 
These are produced; and iu the mass of multiplying and 
fUcting decisions, of Avhich her teaching is composed, and in 
the varying and even contradictory opinions which are artfully* 
respecting the rightful cx^Kisitors of Church doctrines, 
^rees of oonhdenco to be reposed in them, it is easy 
to appeal from Pope to Pope, and to array Council against 
Couiicit, each culprit escaping in turn under the wing of the 
;i/^er, until all vanish and arc Even when be graips at^ last 
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(and of these there are not many), and proceeds to condemn it by 
Scripture, Popery also has its sci*iptural texts and interpretations. 
The controversy is forced at once into a labyrinth of comments, 
allegories, verbal disputations, and grammatical subtleticA. In¬ 
stead of finding himself on an open plain, with his antagonist 
exposed at every point; from parable and prophecy, and history, 
and metaphor, there start up on every side a host of enemies— 
all the doubts, and problems and evasions, which lie hid in the 
essence of language; and disinayejl at the surprise lie is sure to 
he bewildered and repelled, j)crhaps finally over to the 

very system which he hfid proposed to destroy. Even when he 
adopts the true and safest mode of attack by taking his ground 
upon antiquity and history, he will be deceived indeed if he 
tliinks that Popery will fall an easy prey. Popery also has its 
antiquity, and its history. It is covered with the hoar of centu¬ 
ries, and resolutely clings to it. It has possession and prescrip¬ 
tion; and would be, and is, already venerated upon the very title 
(spurious indeed, but hard to be exposed) on which the English 
Church (a novelty, as Popery boasts, and as ignorant men believe) 
denounce.s her as an usurper. Her antagonist brings into court 
his vouchers and documents, the testimonies of amuent fathers; 
but cvciy one has passed through the hands of Popery herself, and 
very many have been perplexed by her forgeries and erasures. He 
rests his argument on their silence and omissions;—and these aie 
but negative and weak against any, the smallest auiount,*of positive 
assertion. He produces dogmatic language, but this may be made 
to ajq>car vague and uncertain by figures of speech, by vhctoricid 
exaggerations, by the very freedom and boldness with which truth 
V as proclaimed before the presence of error compelled more caution 
and }wecision. And before any d*icumcnt whatever can be em¬ 
ployed by him as genuine, all the mysteries and subtleties of 
critici^n may be spup round him, till he is lied hand and foot. 


and unable to use his weapons except with a doubt and reserve, 
which destroy all their force. At the very last, upon princij>les 
of reason vrhich can scarcely be denied without undermining the 
foundation of truth, he may be driven from each point of doctrine, 
thrown back upon his own ignorance, the necessity of a guide, 
the a'uthority of the Church, and compelled to risk ihe^whole 
battle uj)on the single question of the Papal supremacy. And 
the moment he reaches this, the adversary is prepared to throw 
in upon him a vast reserve df temptations, and {Kjlitic suggestions, 
of schemes for rationalizing and centralizing, visions of gran^ur 
and power, fears and doubts of the stability of divine truth with¬ 
out some aid from man, suspicions and je^ousies arising from 
aggressions of the State upon the Church; until it is scarcely 

possible 
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.possible to .fix A clear unbiased 630 upon the plain linos of 
liislor^, or even to wish to persevere in denouncing u system, 
uhich> with all its corruptions (and corruptions it is thought 
^ must 1^5 borne with in any dispensation by man), has been and 
promises to be so splendid, so enduring, so expedient. 

There are many who will think it dangerous to represent the 
conlroverey in this light of difficulty and peril. But nothing can be 
gained, and everything may be lost, by closing the eye against its 
real nature. One of the last thingito be done in the coutn>versy 
with Popery is to approach it tis a thing purely' evil. It is because 
Popery contains much of good, that it has become so evil; ils 
good Las been its vitality and its strength, ils truths have nur¬ 
tured its falsehoods; and he who refuses to acknowledge this 
will betray his own incapacity fur judging it; and when the 
fallacy of his first principle is exposed b}" tlic discovery of some 
good, where he believed that none existed, doubt and suspi¬ 
cion will be thrown upon all his views. Let us acknowlodgc, 
therefore, that Koine comes before us with many apjiarcnt pre¬ 
tensions to respect. She is the descendant of a primitive and 
once venerable branch of the Church Catholic, a branch dignifunl 
of old by its immediate connexion with apostolical teaching; to 
common and even to Christian eyes, wliich trace a Providential 
band in the rise and fall of all the kingdoms of the earth, illus- 
irious by the associations of ancient empire; and consecrated by 
the blood of martyrs, and by the memory of days—days indewl 
far, far distont—when, amidst the treachery and xlcfcction of 
nearly the whole of the nations, Rome, almost solitary and 
unaided, stood firm in the maintenance of truth, and gathered 
round her the reverence and affection of the greatest fathers of 
the Church. It was Rome that first jioliucnlly developed the 
internal organi/atioii of the Church, aud marshalled it to resist 
at once the sword of barbarian invaders and the sceptre of bar¬ 
barian princes. It w^as Rome of old, that when thick darkness 
fell ujKin Europe, kept alive the lamp of the Gospel, employing, 
indeed, to shelter it, human art and human corruptions, but 
sheltering it still. It, was Rome that, upon the ruins of a frac¬ 
tured empire, once mure laid down lines, unsafe indeed but 
tempting and. frequented, by which nation communicated with 
nation, and .Europe became a Christendom. Even her most 
grievous corruptions were made providentially the means of pre¬ 
serving truth buried beneath tlieipi as dung will guard roots 
during yvinter. It may be they were designedly permitted la 
answer tbi^yery purpose. It does not justify the permission, or 
extrauate the guilt pf sufibriug human faithlessness to contrive 
l^hply means for saving what, in the utmost perils a Higher ai^m 
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lias umlcrlaken to defend. But it must never be forrgotten that 
a power which would rule the world must rule in the pretence, 
and generally will begin to rule with a real desire, of maintaining 
gvKxlness and truth. The first deflection from right is ^ doing 
evil that good may come,’ And in this way the true spiritual 
aulliorifcy of the Church was maintained by a claim to secular 
dominion. Tlie one faith was guardal against sceptics by the 
assertion of infallibility, and ^the fires of the* Inquisition. The 
great mystery of the Sacraments w'as upheld by the sensualism of 
Transubstantiation, and by the multiplication of pl^a^ms and sorce¬ 
ries. The belief in a world unseen was cherished by doctrines of 
angels, and by the superstitions of Heathenism transmuted into 
dreams hearing Clirlslian names. To save sinners from despair 
Popery invented her theory of absolution, and her worship of the 
Virgin. And to wa,rn them against sin she drew' forth her pictures 
of purgatory. Like Ur/ah, she touched the ark with an unhal¬ 
lowed liarid, but she touched at first to save it from falling; and 
a Christian mind will not forget the motive, even while it reaig- 
nises the justice with which such an act of faithlessness is to be 
denounced and punished. 

And these accidental and providential benefits w'ere drawn by 
the hand of Providence out even of the essential germ of evil in 
the Papacy,—its lust of power and claim to empire. Others, 
infinite in number, but not to be confounded with these, sprung 
forth at the same time from the other germ of good which lay $o 
closely entwined with it. All that Christianity effected of good 
under the rule of Popery we are invited to attribute to Popery'; 
she claims it to herself, and it is difficult to disupntangle the 
('athoUc and Cdiristiaii from the purely Papal element in that 
coniplicateil system. But one test nmy be applied. Whatever 
wise organization, whatever holy discipline, whatever tvork of 
charily, of piety, or of learning ; whatever principles of Christian 
communion, whatever sober-minded resistance to secular nggr(*s- 
sion, w'hatcvcr missionary exertions, or civil purifications of society 
may be a(loj)ted and attempted by any distinct branch of the 
Qatholic Church, say by the Church of England at this day, 
without com])romising its Catholic principles, these, when they 
are found in Popery, sprung not from Popery, but from Christia¬ 
nity. It was the Christianity, not the Popery of Rome, whicU 
framed holy institutions for the relief of the poor, for the creation 
of religious families out of tlie fragments and atoms of domestic 
society, for the solace of the old, for the correction of the 
tent, for a refuge to the weary, for supplying duties—duti^ of 
rliarity, study, and devotion—^to those whose occupation had failed 
them in the world; and we niay'frame them tbd, frame them 
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without those false and unchristian contrivances which did indeed, 
emanate from Popery, and caused their corruption and their 
ruin. Ft was the Christianity, not the Popery of Rome, which raised 
our glopous cathedrals; Popery would have pulled them to thfe 
ground^would have suffered them to lie unfinished or to decay, 
rather than abandon its extortions on the funds by which they 
were created. It was the Christianity, not the Popery of Home, 
which Christianized the heathen—to which Wef owe—and never 
let us deny that we owe—the restoixtion of our own Christianity 
in this land. Popery wwild^have suffered then, as she suffers^ 
now, the whfik * heathen world to lie in darkness, without 
making an effort to save it, unless her own aggrandizement were 
secured by it. Look to her own confession, to her owoi records 
of her present missionary exerlioiis, and they woll be fountl almost 
exclusively confined to places where the Gospel ulreatly has been 
preached, and by the Church of England. 'It is against the 
Church of England, not for the relief of heathens, that her mis¬ 
sionary system is maintained.* It ivas the Christianity of Romo, not 
its Popery, which spread peace, and cultivation, and civilization over 
the deserts of European society, by charities of life, by a disinterested 
defence of the oppressed, by a sober and chastening influence 
over turbulent barons, bv an enlightened mediation between coiir- 
tending parties, by fostering art, and ])v exercising science; while 
tlic moment that the Papal element of mischief intervened, the 
bonds of society were broken; subjects were arrayed against kings 
and kings against each other; the w'calthof nations was swallowed 
up and withdrawn by foreigners; books were to be closed, science 
discouraged, art degraded into materialism and sensualism, the 
very tongues ^f men denaturalized or struck dumb, and their ears 
closed against instruction; lest, in awakening the reason, there 
should be awakened also a spirit of rebellion, and though Chris¬ 
tianity might stand, the Papacy should fall. 

Without this discrimination in the workings of Popery it w'ill 
scarcely be possible to contemplate the history of the Church 
before the sixteenth century, and its history since, without some 
misgivings and secret longings to he enabled to speak of Popery 
more favourably than our ancestors have done, or even to assimilate 
our present system more closely to it. But with this discrimination 
we shall see that if the Church of England seems in any point to 
have fauled, or fallen, or to be about to fall,—if its spiritual power 
seems partially paralyzed—if its tone of piety and holine^ be 
deteriorated,—this lamentable effect has foll6we<l not from a 
i^paration from Popery, but from a neglect of our own Chris- 
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tiatiity; and by awakening and purifying, and devejoping our 
Christianity, not by assimilating ourselves with Popery, the 
Church of England is to be placed once more in its high 
{)o(&ition. 

What, then, is the essentially evil principle which con^itutes 
Popery, as distinct from that Catholic spirit which it held, as it 
were,*in solution, and by which it has been preserved from utter 
destruction ? It is the 'principle of centrnlixation and unify in the 
Church, carried to a height far bcy(md the limits affixed by its 
^reat Founder, and gathering the tvhple of Christendom round one 
local and visible point for the purpose of gimig*4o its movements 
the greater energy, permanence, and pov'cr : in other words, it is 
the creation of one oecumenical bishop to supplant the college of 
bishops, and for the y;?/rpose of spreading and ^ipholding a 
spiritual empire upon earth. 

Why such a juinriple should prove so fatal to genuine religion, 
that even Gregory the Great should not hesitate to describe it as 
Antichrist itself, and in what way it runs out in every direction 
into antagonism with true Catliolic Christianity, is the question on 
which it is now proposed to offer a few remarks, suggested by the 
history of Popery itself. 

One remarkable feature, tlien, of Christianity is, that it is a 
dispensation of divine blessings committed to and administered by 
frail and corruptible men. They are intrusted with the publica¬ 
tion of truths, which in their own will'ulness they may suppress 
or pervert. They are armed with powers, w'hich they may and 
do abuse. They arc laid under laws, which even before the eyes 
of the lawgiver they violate, and fur the time w ith impunity. They 
have a work given them to accomplish, with Omnijmtence itself 
pledged to assist them, and yet at every slop they are thw'artcd and 
bafhed not only by llio intractability of materials and by defects 
in their own machinery, but by a mysterious external powder which 
seems to sport with their perplexities, and to delight in destroying 
as fast as they complete. The same system is exhibited in tlic 
Jewish dispensation, as in the patriarchal era before it, and in 
the first creation of man. There is a garden to be tilled, a wor¬ 
ship to be maintained, a truth to be held up to the world, a per¬ 
fect society to be created ; but the work is to be executed by 
man. The Lord and Master has retired for a time and left it to 
his servants, and his servants prove unfaithful, and the w'Ork seems 
almost ruined. It is the natural condition of a state of probation 
and discipline that the supreftic, overruling, perfect power should 
be withdrawn from sight, and that nothing should be ^en but an 
inferior and defective authority seemingly inadequate to its end.. 

Against this, the actual system of God’s dealings with 
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provable from Scripture and e^mfirmecl by the analogy of the 
natural world, as well as by the expectations of a true reason, the 
faithlessness and impatience of men are perpetually rebellii^. 
We Wng to sec"* every work which we attempt perfected by a 
wish. Hence failures, disappointments, obstacles, delays, com- 
pron^es, apd collisions seem as incompatible with otnnij^teiicc 
as they are painful to self-will. And to indulge the restless desire 
for perfection. Popery invents a theory, which, exactly in propor¬ 
tion as it is realized, subverts the divine system of the world and 
subititutes arv>ther. It is essentially an attempt to place the rule 
of.the visible world under a visible Divine authority; to bring 
down, as it were, if the words may be used without irreverence, 
the Almighty from Heaven and from the darkness in which for 
the present He has wrapped himself, and to enthrone Him upon 
earth before the eyes of man. For this purpose it creates one 
paramount will, and places it in an individual mind. It strives to 
give to this will every attribute of Deity: ubiquity, by universal 
dominion; omniscience, by infallibility; infinity, by removing or 
concealing all definite bounds to its authority; an empire not 
only over man by the claim to the temporal sw'ord, but over the 
world of matter by its ritual of charms and exorcisms, and over 
the spiritual by its doctrines of purgatory and canonization. Even 
the jieculiar and incommunicable powers of knowing the thoughts 
ot the heart, of forgiving sins, not ministerially but absolutely, 
and of repealing the positive commandments of God, it assumes, 
or strives to assume, more or less, by the popular belief which it 
admits of confession, absolution, and dispensations. 

Proceeding upon tliis theory of an uncontrolled and uncon¬ 
trollable dominion, it permits no resistance to its w’ill. God 
places before man good and evil, and calls on him to choose the 
^o<l, but leaves him free at the same time to choose the evil. 
Popery allow^s no choice: it compels submission, and where sub¬ 
mission cannot be forced, it destroys. God demands and values 
only a free-will offering of the heart, and suffers, or rather orders, 
all to quit liis service who will not serve him with an inward loy¬ 
alty. Popery looks only for the unrestrained exercise of its own 
power; and where this is acknowledged and secured Mi ejctcnial 
obedience, it leaves all within to the licence of self-wull. God lias 
constructed a machinery in his Church which works, like all other 
mechanism in this worlds imperfectly and irregularly, is liable to 
become disordered, falls at times to,, decay, is clogged and codtt- 
teraett^ by External ihffuexices, and is ^compelled, as it were, to 
shift arid adaj^ itself to the immutability of othi^ latvs. Bdt il^ 
thachmery designed by Popery is for its end perfect and Uneriing^ 
^aiever practical difftCaracs dc^r in working it~ki no 
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allowance is made eitlier for resistance or failure. The perfect 
unity of the Church is an objpet both with Christiauity and 
Popery; but Christianity Is content with the seemingly unperfect 
communion of many distinct branches; Popery insists on |cduc«- 
ing them rapidly all under one head. Christianity enforces a 
subordination of governors in the Church under its bishops ; but 
it leaves some degree of authority and freedom to the inferior 
orders, though at the risk of occasional disol^ediencr. Popery 
merges them all in episcopacy, and then merges episcopacy in 
one bishop, that no breach of discIpUde may be possible. Chris¬ 
tianity dispenses its blessings through its regular^idsthood; and 
a regular priesthood, like every other fixed and permanent insti¬ 
tution, is often unsuitable to the wants of critical emergencies. 
But the functions of the priesthood have been ordained above, 
and true Catholic Christianity cannot be tempted to supersede 
them at whatever pfospect of immediate advantage. Popery has 
no such scruples: it will carry on a guerilla warfare by monks, 
and friars, and Jesuits, where the regular troops of the church 
would refuse or be unable to act. It will grant letters of marque 
to a pirate, rather than fail to annoy an enemy. Domestic obUga> 
tions lie in her way: she loosens them in a moment for the par* 
poac of enlisting restless spirits in her militia of monastic orders. 
Rules of raonostlcism bind them up in too rigid forms for active 
service; aud to give flexibility and ease to their movements, she 
modifies and tampers with their vows and obligations. That she 
may have her officers everywhere under her eye, she lays down as 
a fundamental law the necessity of distinguishing them by open 
and even by indelible marks. She would brand them with the 
tonsure and attire them in uniform. But a body of police in 
plain clothes is often useful, and, therefore, Jesuitism is permitted 
to appear under any di^nisc. The hand of God in the world is 
exhibit^l in every act as moving under restraint, as fixing laws 
and adhering to them rigidly, as preferring even a seeming fiiilure 
in a work to a transgression of the fhndamental roles within which 
it has prescribed its own action. But Popery owns no such lunit- 
oUona: it creates laws, and the next moment dispenses with 
thfem; imposjes obligatibbS, and with the same hand contrives 
es<»pU from them;— 

Diniit, sedificat, mutat quadrats rotundis,—* 
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mO ii)4ulgi^oe, and encouragement even for the worst of of* 
fmdm, on repentance and amendment; but it never swerves from 
the strict and rigid rule of moral obligation^ And by Oiis very 
rigidity it is deprived of much of its athracdons. Minds are 
alannra and repelled. It offers no concession to human appetite, 
jit permits no indulgence of a mischievous fancy. Its theory even 
of absolution is stern and forbidding. But its gate has been made 
by a higher power strait and its way narrow; and in strait* 
ness and narrowness they are pret^erved. But Popery secs the 
di0cuHy of holding mankind in restraint and obedience under 
such oottditions' &nd she at once smooths her face^ throws open 
her armsj and invites all mankind to salvation along an easier way. 
‘ Salvation made easy,’ the title of one of their jiopular books, is the 
true secret and theory of the morals of Popery, especially as fully 
developed in the casuistry and tho confessionals of Jesuitism, She 
introduces a new body of mediators to propitiate the mercy oi God, 
while for another important purpose they hinder the sinner’s pej- 
sonal approach to his throne. She makes these mediators purely 
human, that they may be approached with less of awe. They me 
individualized, that they may be placed still more on a level of 
familiarity with the suppliant. Even in human nature man may 
be thought too stein, and, therefore, the female character is intro¬ 
duced ; and to set female mediation before tlie mmd in the most 
tender, delicate, pliable, and resistless of all its forms, the Virgin 
Mother is the object principally selected, to which their worslup 
is directed, and on which their hopes are fixed. Popery knows that 
no worship is so cosy or so agreeable as the idolatry which creates 
a Dmne being out of a stock or a stone; combining at once the 
pleasure of bowing down before a superior power, and that of feeling 
at the same time our own superiority to it. And this is the secret 
of the Popish Manolatry, With one band they elevate the Virgin 
to a level even with God himself; they parody for her the Psalms, 
the Te Deum, even the Athanasian Creed; they make her the queen 
of Heaven and mistress of the universe; give to her (we dare not 
enter more into such horrible blasphemies) the right of a mother 
to command her son; invest her with absolute omnipotence, while, 
with a vaiq endeavour to save the words from blasphemy, th&y 
make her the condition of it; and with the other hand they 

-depict her in all the sweetness and softness of femiiune beauty and 
delicacy; incapable of a harsh thought; foigivtng «n, at a sihde 
word of pspayer; h$r whole delight qnd occupation the plcasorame 
enjoyment of thosewho honour her; her bosom the cenWe, and 
source of mercy and divine indul^nce,* Upon the same prin* 
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feiple, wliile Cliristi&nity makes one baptism lor tha^miasioii of 
sins. Popery, like Puritanism, mak^s many. Wbsiiever lift the 
language of its good writers, or tbe belief of the educated rlasses, 
in the popular view confession and absolution-^a confessibn and 
atisolution, it is to be remembered, hurried over in a f^w minutes 
—act as another baptism ; the whole soul is purified agaiti, all 
past sins are forgiven, and, to employ the language of many a 
murderer just previous to hii^ dying on the s<!affuld, he becomes 
' innocent as a neW'bom babe.’ Itstrule of penance and alms¬ 
giving, and indulgences, acts in the s^me manner ty piake the licence 
to sin purchasable by money, or at least by outward aftts 'wluoh 
few would hesitate to perform. A profligate will face unshrink¬ 
ingly the prospect of distant suffering, and bear even in the thought 
of Hell everything but its eternity and despair; and Popery, to 
meet his weakness,«ronverts Hell into purgatory. He pleads for 
edntinuing in sin till the last moment of life, and for procrasti¬ 
nating repentance till his deathbed ; and Popery provides its final 
baptism of extreme unction, by which, in the popular belief, the 
greatest sinner may be saved, even in the agonies of death. And 
he would be willing that religion should be observed, and become 
religious himself if it can be effected through the labour of others 
without any trouble of his own; and Popery throws him for 
dependence on the prayers and sacrifices of his pi lest. 

It is not said that these principles are carried to their extreme 
point, either in the authorized decrees of the Romish Church, or 
in the private opinions of educated individuals ; but, more or less, 
they form an essential part of the Romish theory, and among the 
louer (lasses in uneducated countries they are permitted and en¬ 
couraged in their fullest enormity. 

There is another series of remarkable contrasts between Chris¬ 
tianity and Popery in all that part of its systepi which relates to 
the ibaintenance and inculcation of religious truth. 

In Christianity, os in nature, truth—religious troth—^is the 
basis and palladium of everything: it is the beginning and end of 
all education. Without knowledge, man can do nothing ; and with¬ 
out religious knowledge, all other knowledge must be vain and 
fruitless, or rather must wither away like a tree severed from its 
roots. For this reason the first condition which Christianity fe- 
ddirea of its followers is to embrace a certain code of relig^^ 
aOctrines. As tho human mind in a state of ignorance arid 
imperfection is not capable af receiving many* their number b 

liimted to a eollectioti of a flaw simple facts relating to the dealing 
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of God with man, as thejt srh siimmad hji in lbs Creeds. At the 
imposition of any conditions previons to the admissum of' uwilo 
kind within the pale of salvation is an exdxeiseof'power w&ieb om 
belong Only to Gdd, Christianity draws her Hne emndly wbete 
God bimself has drawn it. She takes the artides of faitfa. whkSt, 
in Apostolical prac^ce, were held necesoiary to salvation; and will 
not venturi either to add to or take from them, either to nawowor 
to widen by her own act thte gates of the kingdom of Heaven. Bnt 
when Christinns are once within those gates, Christiania reoog* 
nires the ex.i$tepce of the logical facuhy in man—thai fa^ty % 
which he compares principle with principle—and argues, syllogises, 
and performs all the operations of the nnderstanding‘>.M«s distinct 
frem the power by which he embraces the ilrst general prlndples 
of his knowledge, withont proof or the possibility of proof. It 
proceeds to make him apply the general truths which he has «m- 
hraced in the Creed, and to trace, conhrm, and illustrate them in 
a multitude of applications and deductions which are wrapped np 
in them. The Church takes him to Scripture, that ho may Ihero 
read the same history sus in the Creed—^nly expanded, enforced, 
multiplied, developed, exhibited in a thousand forms of history, 
parable, poetry, tj-pe, and moral teaching. From diencc she 
dpens to him the book of nature, and tlwre bids him see the 
same facts hidden deeper indeed beneath tlie surface, ond in* 
volved in shadows and enigmas, but still, to a purified eye, legible 
and mtclligible; and when the curious and restless spirit of man 
would pass beyond these limits, and attempt to mnetrate the 
secret things tvhich God has hidden, Christianity takes her stand 
before the forbidden tree, and prohi^ts bis approach. 

But what is the intellectual system of Popery f Instead of the 
reception of truth, its fundamental axiom awl primary condition 
of sauvation is the submission of the reason to authority. A mind 
that will never rebel, which surrenders itself bluidfuld to be led 
away pasrively in any direction and to any point, is its first demand. 
Truth, indeed, it must profess to ofTer to the mind, otherwise it 
dottld abandkm the very profession of Christismity, Bm i^ I>«s 
shown no reverence for the Creed: it has not scrupled to altar 
and bnihtge the attumnt of -knowledge wineb nor tnxtl; add 
Master'linmscribed as necessary to salvatkm. It has dene sdU 
tneme: 4t h^ so removed the limits and landmarks of the know* 
la%e re(|aii^, by demanding assent' to all tlw decreea of Ike 
Clm^,''^t or that the reason, faavit^^ no fixed* annmnt 
of trtoh to mister and retaim b compelled to take ir8fu(pi. inr.a 

*]^bit and priiieip]e‘r*>^iw piiitdple of maarm sab* 
nfissbii,} like W scrvatW, Whom itb maificr KMdoiai wofoto ipesfinrin 
kmm certain amdnnt'df*WMk> bWk to ba'wady 4» |atffiwra avihat* 
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till tb« order i«<giv«n^ feeUag tbaf ia toe w to o^y his 

'ipasterVoiwanMniii are even though'nothing is actually 

d«Ue( On (be same prisaple Popery makes no demjnd on 
Ibe h)gtcal faculty in ixutn ( she does not insist* on proving, ^ 
those who can receive proof, the troths which she incu^tcs: 
^e (hsconnages the use of the Bible, and warns from e&poring 
Nature; she regards adeace, not merely as jDhristianity regarim 
it, when abnsedi and let loodb from.proper rcstrauitg, with alarm 
and repugnance, but as in itself dangerous and evil; and when, 
unable to chmn down curiosity, she allows it tb*expati|tte at all, 
idle permits it to run wildly into any extravagance, and to trespass 
on the most secret things, l^cause, having herself removed the luoe 
between necessary and unnecessary knowledge wliich God has 
drawn, she canno| clearly draw another herself; and can only 
insist more peremptorily on the absolute recognition of her own 
doctrines; in proportion as they seem more opposed to the con¬ 
clusions of simple reason. 

Thus far the Antichristian character of Popery is shown in 
its general neglect of truth, and of the human understanding. 
But in another point it is exhibited still more fatally. Any one 
acquainted with the state of society in countries where it prevails, 
and with the habits of mind which, previous to the Reformation, 
grew up under it, and at the Reformation burst out against it, 
know that it has always exhibited a remarkable tendency to pro¬ 
duce infidelity and scepticism. Something of this may caused 
by the natural jealousy and suspicion which are awakened against 
a leader, who refuses to encourage, or endeavours to destroy, the 
iacuUy t£ the understanding in hia subjects. And to this it is 
gimierally attributed. But the infidel character of Popery is of 
' far deeper gnwfi^ snd well deserves examination. 

Christianity deiKdbpa faith j but it also makes evidence, at^ 
the ‘possession of ptotnC' essential to the full perfection of faith in 
cultivatcrl minds?»-thi)if may not only believe ourselves, but be 
able to give reasons for our belief to others. But it is chiefly 
evidence* of a peculiar kind-r'evideppe not sp much to the 
internal* cpn»st«W^ of, dodtrines, as to the character of (he 
Witness who promulgates theim and to the fact that they w^ere 
rteehred from God. < It does not consider that cvpry perspp is 
eapable of oxamiidng and prpnonneing on pardculap doptjrMiiCS 
‘Whichmake part ofiauy fqpe^ial science; but in 

.'all. messthe posmssiott of certain general priuciplea^,py,)5?pM^ thgy 
are aUm to prm|oua«e on matters,.of fact, 
hsateMgr and genW credihilitj^of «. wiU»eKh 't 
prm ondne^ 4n a «ourt-of jost^ce, m sidgu(^„o|f 
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a nedidne, a juror ma;^ be arbollj iocojo^tord to,prp|Ktttnce on thf 
correctuess of hU opii^on» W mujr lotoir notbiog of 
lie is oompetent, from tbe fuu4<uaiental laws of bumap reasQO, to 
decide ^IwtUer the witness seems trustworthy is stating a xnatter 
of fact. * When Christianity stands before man as a vritnoss to dm 
fact of its having received a commission to deliver a definite reT0t> 
latiom and to offer certain privil^es and blessings to man, it docs 
bear upon it marlq of trustworthiness, not only intelligible to 
uneducated minds, but more and more satisfactory to the logician, 
in proportion os they arc sifted and examined. All these are 
destroyed or’’subverted by the theory of Popery; and in it, 
therefore, the exercise of the logical faculty must tend to infi* 
delity. 

Christianity appears as a witness bound only to delh er a mes> 
sage, and personally uninterested in its reception: Poppry as a 
claimant of dominion, jealous of her own authonty, and a perse¬ 
cutor in support of it. Christianity would deliver its message 
with a scrupulous and anxious obsei ranee of its limits, neither 
adding nor taking away what it holds only as a trust from a 
higher authority : Popery professes to hold the same trust, but 
does not hesitate to tamper with and alter it; and to claim even 
the power of enlarging it from sources known only to herself. 
Christianity imposes limits on its own authority and jurisdiction 
over the reason: Popery wdl allow of none. Christianity, while 
upboldiig its own spiritual independence and supremacy, acknow- 
ledge* and submits to another pow er—the State, as also in its pecu¬ 
liar province holding a commission from God, and in that province 
commanding even ecclesiastical obedience; Popery repudiates or 
subverts every authority but her own. In this way, in a Christian 
nation, Christianity obtains the support of a second witness 
besides itself, in the person of the Statet—a witness valuable and 
commanding respect in proportion to its independence, and pecu¬ 
liarly intelligible and impressive to common minds placed most 
uud^ the influence of sense.' And the testimony of the 6u^ to 
Christianity, where the Churdi acknowledges its divine authori^, 
is of a remarkable nature: it is not a compulsory tedimciny 
ffuur f for the Church, by iu own principles, canuot rm*e an nrih 
l^^ainst it; it is not the testunony of a master to a sl^; for, tbf 
Chur^ is firmly fixed to refuse ob^ience the mmnentit C0mdiiau4s 
what is wraag^ The Stateis jealous of Us power, and would daim 
abs^pte fiontrol over tdl things: the Church d^s to herself a pro- 
viacie,i-n {oovince pioetimpoxtant of aQi---of educating the afld 

legulating'the of its sol^ecta, and within this will not aUow 
State to.p«a«, , And yet t^ State ettbmits to this^dividiMlmin' 
phre. Surely there is acknowledgment hero of a pove« 4 po«e than 
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hOBaait, not created the State, bat placed within it b; a Higher 
hand i m adcnowiedgment whi<^ cannot be made according to 
the theory of Popery, in which, if the State honours the Church, 
it does so as a depeitdent subject placetl at the mercy of * the 
Church; and if it attacks the Church, it is supported fay the 
essential interest of a people,-~>their patriotism and national 
existence. Witen does the bon witness most to the presence of et 
Dh-mc unearthly power overruling it ?—^wheruit crouches before 
Daniel in its own den, or wheft it falls fighting against the spears 
of the hunters in the wilderness ? • 

Again, Christianity contents itself with enunci&tlng truths deli' 
veved to it by God, many of them seemingly opposed to each 
other, and incapable of being harmonized by the human under¬ 
standing. And by the very firmness with which she adheres to 
doctrines which by^lhcir seeming op].)osition could not have ema¬ 
nated from herself, she proves that they were received from 
without. Popery rationalizes and strives to reconcile them till one 
principle is lost in the other, and thus destroys the great proof 
of their originating in a revelation from God. Christianity binds 
herself down to stand in the old ways and to walk in the old 
paihs: Popery assumes a licence of moving wherever she chooses. 
Christianity humbly recognizes her own imjierfection, and the 
imperfection of tiio world in which she dwells, and prepares for 
disappointment, and submits patiently to opposition, knowing that 
the time is not come fur the final triumph of truth ; and that 
truth, like its great Author, must be led captive, and mocked, and 
even be driven from the world, before it can gain the victory i 
Popery stands upon the earth flushed with pride, and the claim 
to conquest—measuring its virtue by success, and pointing for 
the evidence of its truth, not to its bearing the cross, but to its 
wearing the crown. Cinristianity is content for its purpose to 
wield the arms and the machinery put into its liond by God, how¬ 
ever weak they may appear at first, and unsuited to their end: 
Popery seizes on any weapon which promises to effect its pur¬ 
poses, and throws aside any, however sanctified by antiquity, which 
does not please it. In this way it has virtually suppres^ episco- 
ffoey, put away the Bible, Supplanted priests by friars, tampered 
with one sacrament and instituted others; creati^ vows, dispensed 
with oaths, loaded its ritual vrith fmins, and converted Us churchea 
into theatres and its priests into actors. It has acted as wasdt 
man must act, who wishes ^ rule over his fellowSi and has tnS 
other means ruling but his own hand and arm, and lusowA 
■ And in all this it has forfeited flie murks of its dnantoter 
Mi an hoitatt, humble, faiUfful servant, and witoeSi^' and SlgftMiMa* 
dor of Ood' upon earth. 
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' But this Is n«>t fhs whole' Tfasrs «ne <evfd«i«dt the aiiMcr 
of Ihrt that the’ truths of Chrisdsmty are an external revehnioa 
fr<an God: which Ptfpeiy, t» say the least, sermasly undemdnes. 
Chih^iani^ bases ha belkf that its troths did cone front God, 
first, on the declarattoa of our Lord i in this Paperf ag^rwsi. But 
Christianity derives the declaration of our Lord, in the first sti^, 
throu^fich twelve witnesses, the body or collejce of the ApoAies. It 
does tbi^ not on]y*a» a natter of fact, but in accordauice with the 
whole synem of Providence, and tfaV necessities of bumaa nature, 
wbkh require that to our faliibie minds, and in this deive atmu* 
sphere qi the w'drld, li|^ht should become visible to us through a 
reflecting medium, which breaks op the one single ray into many 
Imps. Unity may be the law of Heaven, bnt unity, preserved 
in plurality, mnst be the law of earth. This law. Popery, in exact 
l^portion to the perfeecness o( its theory, sets, aside and destroys, 
its very first principle tends to merge the college of the Apostles in 
the one Apostle, St. Peter; and in proportion as his sejnemacy is 
asserted, m the same proportion the strength of the Apostohesd 
testimony diminishes from twelte to one. But what the Apostles 
taught, Christianity professes to learn in the same manner from 
the testimony of many distinct udependmt churches; it keeps its 
witnesses serrate, before it brings them into court. Popery fus^ 
them together.' Either the Papal supremacy was n^CogU^d in 
the first centuries, in which case the many toioes of the Church, 
whether gathered together in councils, or speaking separately in 
the most remote countries, are in fact hut one: they are as many 
copies of one manuecript, many versions oi one story, all trarod 
to a single authority, and therefore bearing only the wdue of a 
single voice; or, if the Papal supremacy, being a doctrine m 
su^ infinite importance, was not known by the apoSfles or theh 
fifllov/en^ then revelation may be enlarged and altered fironrfimeto 
time; and instead of rcstmg firmly on the foundatitat and simple 
fact of one faith delivered once for e^, the mind is thrown loose 
into a' field of conjecture and uncertainty; and having nothing 
definite fixed for its reception, ends in bekeving nothing tb^nite 
x-thot a, in believing nothing. . 

Onee more. Christianity would tfinfirm its own deelomlitm 
ef'dotitrine by imnedb to'e written ]aw«~>tb« Bible*: filnd 
seat Uside^the l^le'; it tmta in accounts, bnt refuses to exbSlm its 
Venchem; It dcliveta its judgments, but ^s not even ptefeis'tribe 
bound by’Stathtes wtiek may bo r^by uH. Cfarktisfmty pitHns 
not only its ’interiiretittlim* of 'Beripltire, btri the atithdriiy <«sd 
auAeniiflHy’olSotiptflde Itself ana the ’kpoitoiieal diamc^n bf 
^owtt'pririlcgesattd priad|^, ly ntfdrencrm 

M once, not only dpntr^cim whAevos 
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nitk« agsioK IimmH', bot deitroj^B thOi vtduUty eC all sitch doca- 
rnents bj bar Expoi^gatory Index; she comes into court with a 
OHiiesaioii* or rather boast, of fos^fety. She ecsi^ls every one 
who reads tite Fathers to «^tnutt ^ diet appears in bmr favour, 
end to reemve «U which has been still permitted to remain against 
her with increased oomiction of its truth. 

The Catholic Church, in the mere administration of her Sa¬ 
craments, does assert the most awful miraculous powers—^witli 
pretensioBS whieh, if not autftoriaeil by God, must be a frightful 
blasphemy, and which nevertheless she has been permitted 
publicly to prodaim, and to prodahn most sftdngly uid most 
finnly by the mouths of her l^st, and wisest, and meekest chil¬ 
dren for 1800 years. But she submits the test of these powers 
to the experience of each individual who fulfils the cimditions 
required; and they have afBrmed her claim exactly in proportim 
as they have fulfilled the conditums. Popery goes far beyond: 
she also daims these powers, but she adds to them others of the 
same mysterious internal nature which are wholly beyond the 
livii^ experimee of any one. When she asserts her command 
over the realms of purgatory, no one can test this; and therefore 
she employs other alleged miracles, such as visions and appai i- 
tions, to ootifirm it. When she would exhibit her chief and most 
awful miracle of transubstantiation, the fact itself is placed beyond 
the reach of all experience; and here also new miracles (which it 
is irreverent even to allude to) are necessary to supply the proof. 

So, when the Church claims and exerdses these powers, she 
stands in the character of a servant, a weak and sinful servant, 
acting only under the will of an omnipotent Master. Within 
the cirde of Ins commands she declares that she is safe and 
strong; without it that her strength is gone. Her own weakness 
and tiis might are testified in the most expressive form by her 
rigid administraunn of His sacraments. But Popery for over¬ 
steps t\m line. Not content with giving her blesdngs and ask¬ 
ing blessings through her ordinary prayers—a power which, though 
in Hseif nurnculons, yet involves no scepticism, because it assts^ts 
no ^ecise promise of a spedal answer in a definite form—she mol- 
&phes her sacraments till'they become charms. The bloaing 
pmmtled by God upon the use of water in baptism is extendetl 
to hdv water and holy wella; andrihe prayers tor the sick wHqh 
thn Church uses tore absorbed in the office of extreme oadae«j 
and extreme unction is p«ttqittied to be transferred by thepnpufor 
feelii^^foem the core of body to the salvation of .ike aotll 
All little ttofo of Ufe which- a good Chndian ttmy.iMll Aem* 
mewoetnlb'pmyerj, mid imyiwpsi, fin^e gmerul faleisinit on his 
ftmymi tew «n Pepeiy.to be hlesaM bj <». peeuliax.ibm iwhidt 
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bocomes alinost a saccerjr. C^hriirtkMf |Hr»£ir. to !!)• 

in coonecrated gcouod; Popery blesees a pieoe of clay.' to put into 
tlie cofQnd^f dead, that they may be protected fronii the 
uity of heretics in their last repose. A Christum would pay 
honour and respect to all that had been associated with the nte*' 
mory of good and holy men; Popery transmutes these remains into 
relics and into charms. And in proportion as this is done the 
credibility of mitaijles dies away. There is a want of that stern 
confinement of the power within cenain fixed limits, which gives to 
the assertion of them the character of strict r^rd to truth. There 
is the greater'piobability of failure, because they must and can be 
only tentative; and tentatireiiess implies frequent disappointment. 
The very daim to such a power without bounds arouses suspicion ^ 
and its adaptation to the irregular desires and fancies of man in 
his natural and corrupt state seems more like a contrivance of 
human policy, than a stern and uncompromising manifestation of 
Dirme Truth. 

And thus, with respect to those Scripture miracles which design- 
noted our Lord and his Apostles as the dispensers of a sew deie- 
lopement of the one grand revelation of God to man.—The effect 
of the tlieory of Popery on these may be estimated by the efiect 
produced by the miracles of the Egyptian priests when placed 
side hy side with those of Moses ; or of the wonders wrought in 
the Aposuilic age by sorcerers and mafpeians, when placed by the 
side of the works of our Lord and the Apostles. So Popery 
places its modern miracles by the side of the miracles of S^ip^ 
tore, and uses them for the same purpose. Not content with 
assearting the existence of a supernatural power, which may 
break forth and manifest itself in tlie Church in the later dmei 
under currumi^tances which defy waalysis and proof~>end of which 

f roof is not required, because nothing is to be built upon them-~ 
*opery makes its miracles a main foundation of its logical defence. 
It,adduces them as evidence of doctrinal tenets, and particularly of 
those tenets which ore challenged as novelties. And a necessary 
coaiequeoce of this was, and still is, the encouragement of fojw 
geries. 

How far the doctrine of pious frauds is dootrinally recognised 
in the KQmieh>Chnroh ncm not be determined; the pia^sctd 
temptation held out to them cannot be doubted. A congregation 
ia tn be gathered round a particular church, and a miracle is pro^ 
dneed a*'wrotight in by. some relic or image. A neWTeligious 
ordffir is to be raieed mp, mad the rival fraternities vie in the mird« 
culoas mribwineats of. thair«^Mmdera< A doctrinal eontrover^. 
jjtew nls, and dte cteetrim* is IriTt to some ntiraculoua .iirteiiiioridon 
mKk Heaven. A war agrinst ow own Church is toho carried 
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on, ftad no wrgoxnent so commonly appealed to os due miracles 
of iiome. very fact so often boasted of> that before these 

niijracles are attested by the Papal See, they undergo » diost rig^d 
enemination—or^ in the words of Milner, that' it is a mir^le to 
prove a miracle at Home’-r-asenmes the principle. In the Catholic 
Church no new miracle is required to be proved. It may be 
doubted by some, denied by others, accepted with the necessary 
qualifications by others. Even if proved to bq false, the Church 
is in no nay alTected. Can tbii be said of the Romish miracles? 
Does not every fresh weight given to modern miracles encourage 
the fiction of them, every fiction risk detection} every de¬ 
tection cover with suspicion all other miracles of a similar class 
and adduced for similar purposes, even the miracles of the 
Gospel ? 

?for is the infidel tendency of Popery to be overlooked in re¬ 
gard to the mode in which it undermines the evidence of the 
senses, and thus of all miracles whatever, by tbe doctrine of transub* 
sUmtiation, In Christianity, as in nature and in sound philosophy, 
the senses are the ibundation of all logical belief in matters of 
external fact. Touch this stone and the whole superstructure 
rock}, if it docs not fall. There are indeed higher truths hidden 
deep in the recesses of our nature, which ought not to be affected 
by the shock. But the life of man dwells chiefly in the sensible 
world. In this bis thoughts are busy, and bis affections concentred; 
and though a philosopher or moralist may have some deep sure- 
bidden refuge where he may retreat from the hurricane of scep¬ 
ticism, the common people cannot find their way to it, and, if 
their homes fall, are buried under the ruins. For this reason 
the sqej^cal philosopber, from the Greek Sophist to the modem 
Hume, commences with attacking the evidence of the senses; 
and Popery does the same. Not contoat, like Christianity, 
with dedarmg the unseen existence of things beymd the senses, 
she asserts the sensible presence of things cm^adictory to the 
senses: he who once believes ta'ansubstanfiation may believe 


anything, however contrary to experience; and he who has 
once b^ led to believe anything will end soon in believing 
nothing. Ask an Irish peasant if his priest can tom him into 
aft, aninMd; he answers yes. Does he require to see the chao^ 
wnmght, in ordcs* to b^^ieve it ? By no means. He believes ft 
greater tdmnge without seeing it>-Tia die coosecrafted wafer. This 
xaffjf apj^ear ^ossly absurd English «an)> but it is the pnwfttotd 
reonomhftvpf Ititih Popery, asjwg the lower (das8e»;-HNQd he tflto 
feasons deaper must reason only fu!jiher in the mao 
nUl eithw the'Wholp external world vamUatss and melte may 
before ld 9 -i«D«cs> or be recoils upon hie first- prmdjdct eiid» like 

the 
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infidelity ci the eixteentb century, fratn n belief hi » fact 
coutmy te eecise, he runa into the wild extrawftganee'of d»be< 
Iteyiifg all'beyond seusik < i« < . 

’ Ar^ there js atili uiother view in which the infiiU’trndeoey ef 
Pomry contrasts strongly with Christiania on tlM suh^ect oi the 
^riaence of the senses. 

Christianity is remarkable for its wonderful tendemem and 
fX>inpassion to buman nature on this very point. It recognises tlie 
soul of mhn as imprisoned in a boSdy. It addresses ttseli to all 
tnen; to ibo^ young, the ignorant, the sinner, the poor« who are 
immersed mosf fieeply in the body, and can sraredy be reaebed 
excepting through it. The Church would, therefore, heal their 
souls by touching their bodies; and thus, whenever a sign is 
needed for her briieving children, she gives them as far as pos> 
sible one that is sensible. It is of the utmpst importance that 
they should know that they have passed into the kingdom ol 
Heaven, and are entitled to its privileges and most act upon 
its laws; and slie refers them not exclusively to an intermd 
emotion which may vanish and leave no trace, nor to a logical 
proof which may even baffle or delude them, hut to an external 
sign, the aign of washing by water. It is of equal importance 
titet they should he assured of dieir continuance in fatbur with 
Heaven, of their dose proximi^ to their Lord, of their still being 
the redpients of his grace. And another sign is appointed in the 
other holy sacrament. And it is of equal importance that they 
should be able to recognise the persons by whom these sacraments 
may be validly dispensed—that they should not be left to distin¬ 
guish them by some interMl judgment or feeling, or some hidden 
quality of mind; and Christianity commands the seleetmto of Iter 
ministers by the visible external siipt of imposition of bands. She 
does not exclude internal proofs but she lays a gteaX weight of 
testimony on the outward sign. Pupery inv^dates <«* destroys 
H i like Puritanism it drives tho unhappy questionist to seek for 
bis blroof in the hidden recesses of tlie mind ; in tke hUentHm or 
poeanhn of the pfiOst, which can never be ascerteined by man. 
And it so clogs the validity of the sociument with other ren¬ 
ditions, which can never be scrutinized, that no Homan Qi- 
thoHe thttt ever'be stfte that he has received it. Try the fiset. 
Place a sueiidber of the Church of England andra membar of dke 
Cboreb of RtUMe iwa court of justice to move theintiiU t» the 
mnne and tfae^qiririlCgOs'of a Christ^, and whaS juiy wwuld dttte 
to de^he m motm dw unhappy Hew coidd 

aacevtaintho unetfl^a of the priest, boi)r stdi^ ^hem^qlves qf Jbt# 
^■iQlemal fitness^ h^ discover if all tW'.mmutw r«gfnWtM>M‘<xnrW' 
•bribed by the Romish Church for the celebratioH m eidtor saeimr 

meat. 
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meaUf and witltoiit which they beoWM inralid (i^ cfHnfiatur 
saaemm,Um)» had been duly performed?* Safely there is 
•SQinethinff awAil in this tampering with the ordinances of God« 

• e*,S _A 




tbe ^er«€uri 0 aii»> ov«r-ambitiotif effort to make all tlu^ga surer an4 
more clear than they arc purposely left by Providence. 

Once mote. When Christianiiy appear^, it appeared not as 
a subversion and derangement of the existing pourse of civil go* 
vemment, but as a socreb gentle spirit, preserving its forms, com¬ 
plying with its laws, and, in all lawful things, bsingii^ men rather 
into obedience to their rulers than their rulers Mlo obedience to 


itsdif. Its kingdom was not of this wmrlcL The hand which gave it 
its own commission had before this marked out tbe bounds of the 
nations^ bad placed kings upon their thrones, had constituted mil 
society, and in the ^ery necessities of that society had created and 
consecrated a witness to divine trutlu If kings were to become the 
nursing fathers and queens the nursuig mothers of the Church— 
they recognised her as a minister from Heaven, having a peculiar 
province and charged with the highest gifts, it was still as sove¬ 
reigns, still as retaining their own province, and their own com- 
misskin from the same authority. They knelt at the aitar^ but 
they did not abandon the throne—just as the Church, knelt before 
the throne, reserving to herself still the empire of the altor and 
the pulpit. If one fact in ecclesiastical history is clear it is— 
that the Church moulded herself on the existing divisions of the 
SkOtCj as by an acknowledged apostolical law. She was wm-' 
manded, indeed, to diffuse herself into every province and king¬ 
dom, in each of these to cast her cduldren into a^ new foim^ not 
siqiersediiig, but improving and adding to their existing ovfr orga« 
iiiaation: they were to be members of the State still, but mem¬ 
bers of the Church also, the new relation no way interfering with 
the duties which previously existed^ And ^qsg who study the 
history of civil society will not disjmto the wisdom such a rule, 
prohibiting the intrusion of the spiritual poww o» the privileges 
of tiie State, or of another equsdly wise, prohibiting the spiritual 
power of one State from interfering with the regulations e? 
dbotber. 

Man,in eVery form of society, most have many members 
kidyi a^4he unity of the body must he preserved, not by one 
visible head or umversal monar^h^ but by one tbat‘«iStiigri^We* 
Them is e sooie^of nations aa weU as a sactety.ef. indiridwfdi; 
there itmat be»an iudepcndclii l»emg and oharactoK in m 
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Order to establish the relatlooroit trbich depctod the viifaM and 
duties, the mutual influences, and aids, and corrections, tWntany 
dtances of Safety and refuge for truth and justice when jiwriltcd 
upon fuay one plank, which are to he found in the wat jpolitical 
mcorporations of mankind, just as in the intercourse of families, 
and in the associations of single beings. To sernre this, Nature 
herself has framed the habitable globe—here throwing np her 
mountain ridges, there pouring in her rirers, there spreading out 
her sands ai^ deserts, there studding islands, and embaying 
oceans, thatjthe globe itself, hs it were, may be cbrystallised in 
compartments iSr the rccepdon of man, and may mould him into 
the definite forms best suited for the dispensations of Providence, 
The disturbance of these by foreign conquest and interference 
has been the black spot in history. It has not only deluged the 
earth with blood, but has disoi^anired the intern^ economy of 
Nations; has broken up and destroyed the primary bonds of 
society j has paralyzed the movements of mankind by casting them 
into nnmana^able masses; has stnntcd the growth of that varied 
developement of human nature which gives it command without 
and perfection within; and has stifled the free circulation of 
thought, which never flashes out into light hut in passing througll 
two opposite media. And a system of which the essential fea¬ 
ture is foreign interference with national life is rather to he 
ranked with the aggressive ambition of which war and’ blood¬ 
shed are the fruit, and the spirit of evil the root, than with that 
blessed commnnion of Christianity which would ensure unity, 
peace, and concord among all nations. Unity, indeed, Cbristifl!- 
mty would seek; and to give unity, peace, and concord to all rhan- 
Idud is ode of its chief appointed functions. But it Would attain 
this by a different process than the creation of an universal mo¬ 
narchy, incapable of realization, and, if realized, pregnant with 
evil. It would plant in every nation a body of its ministms, 
to be the priest and prophet of that nation, to undertake the 
4>tfles which in every country must be assigned to one class of the 
cdmffltmity—duties of worship, of education, of spiritual example 
and control. A ChnrOh is no new element in the organization qf 
nations; it had its being from the first in erery civil sOdety; 
and all that ChliSdauity would do is to make h Cfarhtian, 
haitead of idolatrous oT pagan. It would edipldy its priests and 
prophets, not as an extrinsic intrusive power fort^ into a nati^dn 
by V,foreign hand, hut as a part o/ the 'nation ^self, attached 
m its soih bound by its laws, interested in its welfard^ stflijaiit^.to 
its Imrds, in ell hul' dmt esjj^Oial province Assigned tp ttsalf 
HsMiren, It knowk that iir all hM this provkioe a r^ureh^hua 
dOAMltittad must he wtak and powerless, mi^iosad hffhh jealdusy 

and 
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and Digression of that power which rules the bodyt and in human 
eyes liable to be crushed and overwhelmed. «nt such is the 
CGlpdiuon of good in every port of the world: it is a glimmering, 
flickering flame, open to all the blasts of heaven—and vet it 
lives, through faith j it cannot (he or be extinguished, till its 
faith is gone; its life is not lost till men seek to save it, and to save 
it by some contrivance of their own. Let a church humbly and 
loyally devote itself to that honest service of its sovereign which 
must be identical with its servi&e to its Maker; let it abstain scru¬ 
pulously from all attempts to trespass on the province of the civil 
power; when the civil power would tyrannize let it tfihmit, rebuking 
those who would urge it to call down fire from Heaven, and hcial- 
ing those who would take its life; and there is a Providence above 
which turns the hearts of kings, and will preserve it through all 
its trials. But let it rest on a human arm; let it claim powers 
which have not been assigned to it; let it endeavour, in its own 
defence, to arm subjects against their kings, or kings against their 
subjects; let it enlist a foreign arm to fight its battles; or abandon 
its allegiance and its patriotism to ga^er rormd some external 
eentre m order to overawe its oppressors, and its fate is sealed. It 
has chosen an arm of flesh to contend with an arm of flesh—^has 
taken the sword instead of the word, and by the sword it will 
perish. 

And this sword, in the history of the Church, has been Popery. 
We may endeavour to make idle distinctions between a temporal 
and a spiritual power, and affect to separate one from the other— 
as, l(^cally, we may sever the body from the soul—but practically 
there is no such division. He that rules the soul may also rule 
the body; and he who claims a spiritual power in order to defend 
the Church against a temporal power by other means than faith. 

E atlence, and lawful submission, must become a temporal power 
imself. If ho attempts to battle with flesh and blood, be must 
assume the form of flesh and blood ; and such has been the form 
of Popery, and such its history: a struggle for honour and pre¬ 
cedence, for investitures and provisions, for Peter’s pence and 
lucrative endowments, for the disposal of armies and the collection 
of taxes—’■for anything but that simple, single privilege appointed 
by God himself tO the Christian Church, of witnessing to his truth 
upon earth, and, when the persecutenr insists, of sealing that wit* 
ness with her blood. 

tt, then, it be thought tl^, by this distinction and dis4ri« 
bution of national branches of the Church, the unity and'^ 
catbolidty of the Church is unpaired as a whole, the thMneer 
is, that' unify is (^ varipm hhids, and kind ^ap^icahle to 
its own cl^t of sttljeets; and the unify of spirituai bain^ » 

not 
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wA to bi» xMse^iioed in the same way as the .ui^ id mateiM 
oli^ects. ymty/>f beUef in fandameotal diocla wc e 
of discipline in all things aposhdicdlly m^ained —vaadyd 1ieaj^<^ 
ship in the acknowledgment of one invisible King, hUklg oM 
body frith one Spirit^nnity of duty in witnessing^ to one tr^tlv 
joining in essentially one worship, and upholding one and the 
same code of fundamental morality'—nnity of authority, by deriv'* 
iflg all grace and ininisterial power, through various but (Moalogons 
dnmnels, from one and the same source—and unity of heart and 
Spirit, evinced and preservcKj by meeting together at the same 
altars, and (onKnunicating in all brotherly acts: surely this is 
untVy suflicient to realise the most perfect picture of Christian 
chanty—to realise it more completely and more strikingly by the 
communion of Greek and Jew. of Englishman and fitoman, each 
preserving their local ties and distinctive peculiarities, than if 
they were fused into one people, under one vtkible monarch, and 
gathered round one visible centre. The diversity in accidents 
commends and maraihes the identity in essentials. And thus unity 
of the Christian Church, located in distinct but not separate 
branches throughout the world, would bring with it really and 
effectively the union of its civil kingdoms. Even at this day we 
have learnt, from bitter experience, tliat there is no bond for the 
peace and love of nations so sure os communion iq one Church; 
but it would be an union without jealousy, without encroachment, 
without disloyalty, without war and bloodshed, without the miser*' 
able intrigues and chicanery which creep in wherevet foreign 
interference is attempted or permitted, and wluch constitute^ it is 
lamentable to think, die history of Popery. * 

One more point we must briefly tonch upon, in whicjl tha sys* 
tern of Ptmery stands out in strange contrast to that of Ch^tia- 
nhy—its Judaism. 

It is a retrograde movement in that progressive developement of 
Revdation, which, from the germ of the first prophecy given toman 
in Eden, has been gradually unfolded through die stages of the 
Patriarchal, the Momic, the Prophetical, and die Cbmdan dts< 
pensadtin. Plantetl fiist in the bosom of a family, frcsn Oieiice it 
expanded in the tribe; then spread out in d nadon; dam sliet 
IbiYh its leSires and branched More fully, ai fhe nation il^lf rose 
up in the maturity of its organisaflott; and finally Bursi xoffK in 
fulness of its foim tu gather eveiy conntry ana Most dbd^ ^ 
shadow of a Cidltplie Chnrch. Eat Popm wohld stuhjl tbk Ihst 
deveh^fNemeMit, vfoold retain or testore'the swdetoTof a|y*-gwe 
s^e m adixfi^^erfiebt rbveladon. In the stage of Jndah^'lferel*^ 
dmt Was obfifiited to a siaghe nation: ftoide wdidd tOtfSguO M wso* 
Jndttsm woidd tberefiiire funre one &ed local btetre, fd,» 
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Cai^dlic^Chor^li to be spread throughout the worlds ie im piore 
phskible. Vape^ fixeb her local centre also. As panted iu. a single 
iMktictt, Judusm was placed under its one high priest-~$o each 
dt6ce«ertn th^ Catholic Church is placed under its single bishop; 
but in the aggrigation of many bishoprics and many nations Pop^y 
would retain the practice, even where the analogy ceases, by 
the reduction of all bishops to one. Judaism was addressed to 
human nature not yet spiritualirod by a new creation; it had, there¬ 
fore, its carnal sacrilices—and Popery has hers; its carnal punish¬ 
ments—«() are those of Popery; its iftorality of out^\;ard acts^so is 
that of Popery; its ritual of forms—that of Popery is the same. 
It made external splendour and rule the criterion of its power 
liefore Gkxl, and oi its success with man: so docs Popery. And its 
consequent feelings wore the same. It was exclusive, selfish, con¬ 
temptuous of othersc limiting salvation within the pale of its own 
race: so does Popery. It built upon its fathers in the flesh, for 
whose sake the Jews were belovea by God, when as yet no other 
cause of love liad been given, more than upon God himself; and 
Popbry deserts the altar of God to worship before those of his 
saints. ‘ J^t^daism was constantly in danger from the temptations 
of idolatry, as in a people who possessed but an eje of flesh—^in 
whom the ®ye of the spirit discerning and realizing the presence 
of invisible tliiUgs was not yet awakened: Popeiy, even if it could 
be rescued from the guilt of actual idolatry, yet cannot live or 
worship without its images. Judaism was stern and unforgiving 
in Its authoritative voice, while, in its corruption by men, it became 
a syisttui ..of la\ indulgence: the voice of Popery is Known by its 
oumea up^n evil, while her practice is full of encouragement to it. 
Judaism, in its latest form, was based upon tradition, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the Scriptures; Popery is so likewise. Judaism admitted 
within its bosom. t|ie most opposite sects, and tolerated them under 
one condition—of their rallying round the visible temple : Popery 
permits and fosters discordant societies and parties, content if they 
i^ce in one poii^t—the lecognitioa of her own paramount autho¬ 
rity. Judaism had propheis and teachers, whom it professed to 
reverence, while it revile<l and disobeyed them; Popery apjieols 
to the Folheis, and whenever the iphthera me opposed to hcr,coh- 
deranft ant]! insults them. Judaism feared to trust itself to the pren 
t6ctioa oj^ to AlmTgnty God, and desired' to have a king over it, 
like flie rest of the nations; an^ Popery, for the. very same rcafto» 
has cOn^eAed its bishoprib into a throne- And 'Juilaism, goadedt 
on b^ the l^onry of an exclosira secular ambition, cqucfsatred ^, 
one shtgld s^f, broke bat into tarbiu^cnce and rel^fj^Uop figahtat 
the qonstUttted authoritioa of x^iohs wJ^rever it was scal^ered; 
while Pojpbry, in the stone spirit tod with the same belief^ has 
VOL. LXXl. NO. CXLl. O raised 
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raised ia every country the standard of revolt, and heed scourged 
ami persecuted in each' as the firebrand of civil society. Many 
more parallels might be added to illustrate this similarity of Popevjr 
with Xudaism in its worst forms; and they may w^l be studied 
by those who would compare it with the advanced stage of revela¬ 
tion exhibited in Christianity j and let us add, by those who are 
perplexed with those prophecies of Antichrist which seem to 
imply that Antichrist will himself be closely connected with 
Judaism as neli as with the Church; nnd by the perjietuid recur¬ 
rence in the. H^mish controversialists of false and strange analo¬ 
gies deduced from Judaism. 

There is another great and essential point of contrast whirl/ 
must be mentioned, though to many, perhaps, it may appear 
far-fetched and unpractical. 

One singular mark set upon the Divine operations, as they arc 
presented to man, is, that to ordinary eyes they appear irregular, 
confused, and unsystematic: while, on a nearer approach, they fall 
into a beautiful harmony, though a harmony not yet capable of per¬ 
fect realization in tliis world. Without, they exhibit a tendency to 
disorder, but within as strong a tendency to order. Thus the 
phenomena of Nature rise before us in a strange maze of incon- 
gruitieeand marvels, but when scrutinized, they separate and mar¬ 
shal themselves each under its general law. Thus the earth, to a 
hasty traveller, is tosse<l about and dislocated into a chaos of hete¬ 
rogeneous inatei'ials; but the geologist sees that it is a structure 
piled and built up, and even fractured with design ns by an art. 
Thus the life of man seems a sand-heap of chances, bat faith dis¬ 
cerns a line of Providence running through and binding tbom all 
into one. Thus history is a mass of facts, bewildering the thought, 
till the fates and acts of empire are ranged under the eye of a 
Christian, nnd grouped round the one great end of creation/ pre¬ 
destined from the beginning, and then they are discovered to be a 
plan. And thus the Bible is no treatise of art; the Creed no 
logical developement of a single principle j religion itself no one 
fixed rnle of practice, precluding doubt and reconciling contra¬ 
rieties : but in each there is a superficies of irregularity and mpl - 
tiplicity; and the rule, and order, and unity lie hid in the depths 
beneath, only to be discovered by h purged and practised eye. 

The wisdom of such an arrangement as addr^ed to imperfect 
man, as bringing a right influence to beait upon his moral nature, 
without evoking that logical spirit which would seduce him from 
practice to s^cnlation-^its adaptation to an eye which, at the 
best, can omy see things in parts and fri^ments—-its evidence 
of an mernol origin for the trtgects thus brought before the mind 
(since,'if diey emanated from a human reason, they would‘be stu¬ 
diously 
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diotMly thcown into shape, ahd the ptocestt o£ their creadon and 
the mutual dependence of the ports would be elaborately dis- 
"'{dayedj^^the admirable exercise thus provided for the intellect in 
evolving general laws from a mass of incongruities, without q^mpro* 
mising tine faith*—these considerations may be left untouched t the 
fact is sufficiently obvious as regards the dispensation of Heaven. 

In direct contrndiedon to this, and in agreement with other con* 
trivanoes emanating from the imaginations and desires of man. 
Popery bears on its face the form of perfect unity and system, 
and only when examined more cloScly dues it up into a 

thousand forms of vagueness, instability, and disorder. It ad* 
dresses itself to the human mind with a most fascinating tempta* 
tiou, which, like all other evil temptations, dissolves at last into a 
cheat. It promises all that a corrupted heart and impatient rea* 
son requires, but • 

It keeps the word of promise to our ear. 

And breaks it to our hope. 

It calls on the Christian, perplexed with the apparent disunion 
of a Church, divided, like the branches of a tree, into dilferent 
localities, to restore its perfect unity by recognizing one visible 
head. But when the visible head is acknowledged. Popery is still 
compelled to allow all that constituted dissimilarity before; to per¬ 
mit subjects to remain divided iu different soils and countries, with 
difference of language, difference of leaders, difference of manners, 
difference even of doctrinal statements, in many points; and these 
differences still more palpable and more offensive, because they 
are permitted and encouraged by one and the same authority. It 
offers to the mind, distracted between conflicting spiritual rulers, 
a refuge from all such controversies by submitting to one autho¬ 
rity, which shall embrace and subordinate all. But when he 
comes to the throne of the Pope, and asks for the authority itself, 
flie throne is empty or disputed. Is he to obey the Pope iu all 
things, or in some?*—in matters of faith, or only of opinion?—* 
with a council, or without?—with a council as an adviser, or as a 
co-ordinate or a superior authority ?—when speaking ex cathedra, 
or as a private doctor ? Whom is he to.obey? The answer is, 
the Pope ; but when the question is brought homo to a particular 
case, me Pope dis^pears, anda. host of doubts and controversies 
rise up and quarrel m his. place. Even when one of these con¬ 
tending theories has been embraced, and his mind is now sinking 
to rest on-the soft cushion oS on infallible guide, excluding all 
^ubt euftd discordance, there are as many theories of Papal ta- 
faltibility as there are of Papal authority. Conditions ate multi* 
pli«d-«*ctintiagenoies imaging—the admission itself pressed up to 
a point in which the fundamental laws of human nature tnmet be 

Q 2 contradicted. 
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contradicted, by supposiil^ that if the Pope miniotxQQdd'ti^^'to 
be wrong, and wrdng to to rightv we>shottld^'b«Wiid^tio<Mi^ 
him; and the promise of an inmlliUe guide ends iii^a<dflidaiialiotts; 
that'h^ cannot deceive so long as he does not-fall into lietf^y or 
falsehood ; bat whether he con fall br not—^whether or-no. tfaitre 
exists any power to pronounce on such a question—whethar/ that 
is, he be infedlible, and we may be entirely relieved froin the 
trouble eKamioing for ourselves—all this is finally left as a 
matter of private opinion, on which 'The Church’ has not yet de¬ 
cided, and pfob^bly is unable'to decide. 

It is the saihe with the conflicting obligations of the citisen -and 
the churchmeun. Scripture sees no difficulty in ocunraandiog' tis 
to honour and obey both the Church and the King; and St. Paul 
saw no contradiction in the problem of two distinct jurisdictions 
over one body, each mutually controlling and subject to the 
other, when he said * the wife hath not power of her own body, 
but the husband; and likewise the husband hath not power of 
his own body, but the wife.’ He made such a seeming, paradox 
the very essence of that first stone in the fabric of society—the 
domestic relation. But human reason cannot reconcile those 
duties in a logical form, and Popery, therefore, is ready to remove 
the doubt %vhieb hangs over the double law by destroying' one- 
half. It unconsecrates and dethrones the State, and erects its- 
sole throne upon the altar. And here we might expect to be at 
rest; but here also we are baffled once more. For it dares not, 
even in theory, remove the appearance of a State. Like the ea^em 
priesthoods, it knows that without some civil power distinct from 
itself, it cannot exist itself. It is; therefore, obliged to confess-to 
the of this civil power, and its extent it does not pv^nd 

to define: Spirituals and temporals indeed may be a distinction 
easily drawn in words; but they have no precise line of demarca¬ 
tion traceable in fact.. Even when supposed to exist, trespasses oh 
the line are allowed at every point where temporals may be -msde to 
bear upon spirituals; and the boundary once vanished or uncer¬ 
tain, the whole question is involved in theBameinazeof nerplexity 
as if it had never been laid down; and collisions anu>war, not 

peace; are'the.^nd of the unhallowed usurpatiom^'' ^ •- ■" 

Atffi' su it isVvith "doetrinal tehchingi -SearM and- Whsned fay 
the conflicts of 'nieh'-'Whose very boost'is- dissension/'-'yad ’iutabie 
to strike of itself the Outline of Catholic tTaih,aweaicmind-i8-glad 
to take irefuge in thO asylum which JPopery Opens for aAst8ble’ ' or 
umhinking ChristiaQs,'‘in its dobtrkto of Church ahfl)e^ity.t - 
seeihirstVmigo'to the tinderstoadiqg of ignOrant ihaa, as it ii^iwitt* 
ful to his tkitable im^tienee, iosuppOto that any <4oud1wfaa^er 
should'be permitted'by FsOvidence to hai^. overdefiifitiish 
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of . Aat ^{uth which is. xi^ce)$aty to salrattoQ* Fopery seucs.mi 
^ 4>cc8sl<m/. aad ivockums S'proscription a^pd banishment of al;l 
•‘dattbt^ nptPi one easy oondition-rtbo reception of the decrees of 
the Cbul'cfa. - It. appears a simple remedy-and an. obvious tribunal; 
olB^ing a solution to all difB^alUes, and ensuring a perlect attd 
unbroken repose to the roind—rintil it is tried: ihen, as we ap- 
proadi> the Voice itselfi whose decrees we lire to obey, instead of 
fixing itself in one placc^. shifts and dances about like the sounds 
of a ventriloquist; now calling here and now there, now inviting 
and then repelling, until all hope •of following iL ^ lost. And 
when-it does spesik, it speaks in stich a torrent*of past decrees 
and canons, old and new, counteracting and condemning eaeh other, 
some wrapped up in a dead language, others framed in enigmas, 
some of more and others of less authority, some, pronounced..ea; 
cathedra, and somp as private opinions, tliat, even if confined to 
the pasti the memory must fail in attempting to grasp .them; and 
when the future is added to them, and all is required to be ac¬ 
knowledged which at any time may be enunciated by the Church, 
the comprehension of ^em becomes impossible, and the faith 
sinks down exhausted and in despair. 

In the same desire of throwing everything into system and 
unity, and of trimming and squaring the irregular luxuriance of 
nature, to suit the logical faculties of man. Popery deals with its 
particular doctrines. Examine the Roman controversialists, and 
they are all rationalists. They begin with a theory,, and to this 
theory conform their facts and their testimonies, Christianity 
begins with facts, and then shows that, being true in. themselves 
and indisputable, they arc not less in accordance with a deep phi¬ 
losophy and with practical utility. But when the logical process 
of Popery is arrived at its close, instead of finding ourselves resting 
on the firm solid basis .of demonstration, along which we had hi¬ 
therto been conducted, we are lodged on a quidesand. In the true 
CaUtolic Church the reason is perplexed indeed, and the faith tried 
in the reception of those binary doctrines which.constitute Chris¬ 
tian troths, as iathe grand fundamental, facts of a Trinity in Unity, 
and Mj'rUnity in Trinity -; of the twofold character, of our blesst^ 
Itord; of the outward.sign and the inward groce in the sacraments,; 
el the meanness of msm in himself, and his grandeur as connected 
with tha. Petty ; of bis ownpersmud respcmsibility, and yet of oOe 
iorerriiling Providenceof,the respect .due -to his soul and the 
care wdooh must betaken of the botlyof his itoshion in the,world 
. as «)mp«ll«d to use it» and .toe doty of leaving idl-.lhingato.fpUeiw 
his Master; of dip autho^ty and lespm^iUty of thp.priestltood, 
and of the . oofive share ia the .wwrK of toligtoEt imposed nj^n the 
laity ;* of man's corporate character as a member .of a,r^igmhs so¬ 
ciety. 
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ciety, and Qf .bis' private individunr Want* and tende^cSell; of the 
value of personal ' teacbihg, and the unporUnOe of WVtttep docd* 
uicnts to limit .and confirm it; of the roverence due to mail, and- 


the hopour to be ascribed to the Deity alOne. To ed^enite ni} 
farther—T-m this way almost every great Christian'doc^rihe; perhaps 
it may be said every one, is resolvable into two laws or principles; 
between which the mind is to advance, now inclining to this side, 
now to that, keeping both steadily in view, and when swerving too 
far in one direction recalled at eacli moment towards its opposite 
by a >yarnipgjpice behind us, when we turn to the right, and when 
we turn to the l^t. Man himself is made up of opposite prin¬ 
ciples, of mind and matter, good and evil, power and weakness; 
and his course through a state of probation and in years of infirm¬ 
ity, must be felt along the line of right, rather in struggles to 
retain, it against constant oscilhitions, than in tpibrokcn adherence 
to it. And, perhaps, there is no stronger internal evidence of the 
wisdom and divine character of the Church of England, as a true 
branch of the great Church universal, than this binary conforma¬ 
tion which is observable in the organization of its system as well 
ns in the enunciation of its doctrines; and which men ignorant of 
the nature of truth attribute to vacillation, or compromise, or weak¬ 
ness, or a false so-called moderation; but which, in reality, is 
inseparable from the nature of a wise system framed to exhibit ■ 
truth, and to inculcate duty on blind and imperfect man. 

But Popery, like Dissent—however she may impose the blind 
reception even of contrary doctrines upon her subjects—in* her 
own formal evolution of them will not rest within these bounds. 


She cannot rest, so long as she claims the pissession of infallibility, 
and the power of explaining all divine truth, as well as of main¬ 
taining it; of drawing out fresh stores instep of simply witnessing 
to what has been received. She takes her seat in the chair of the 


teacher to teach all things, and she must, af least to herself, en¬ 
deavour to prove all things ; but to prove all things she must ra- 
.tionalize-T-and in rationalizing she must merge one of the portions 
of Uoofrine in the other, in order to reduce them to that unity 
whicb i*,t!l^ eswnce all humanly developed and humanly coil- 
' ceived .truth.. And she adds to this tendency another, singularly 
illustrating hear power and her desire of ruling, that at one time she 
absorbjs one portion of truth, at msother anoAer, acCprifing to the 
character of the parties to .wltom.she address.e8 it. To'adhere to 
ime only would perp]e;ic her mqvemeptii and limit her infinence: 
she, t!^eref(»e, reserves to herself the power of excess <hi either; 
and henw ^e y^arki^ie phetm^p^n that the most oppoi^te 
extravagancses ftre retained withipber body and formally cberished 
hy Iwr system. Thus tht^e who are acquainted witif the rOkl 

workings 
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w4rking» of , Je»viiti$m are aware tlrat tlier^s lurks, beneath it a 
su^ular.tendency, to Pantheism—while in the ;^jpular worship of 
. indulgence is given to a practical Polyth^iim. Thus the 
human .,nalure of our Lord is sunk in the exclusive exhibidou of 
liu) sterner attnbutes* as contrasted with the tenderness and indub 
gence. of the lilessed Vir^ and the Saints: while the Divine na* 
ture is absorbed in the human, in the systematic representation of 
Him as an infant in the arms of his mother. Tims on one Side 
the outward form of ordination is represented lo impress upon the 
priest an indelible stamp or cl)aracter-~on tl|e other, the dis« 
tinclive character of the priesthood is obliteratedsAf the creation 
of religious orders; and on the one side the personal character of 
the priest is thought so little of that he is exempted from sub- 
jection to any civil tribunal even in the grossest crimes.— on 
the other side it is so overvalued that his personal intention is 
permitted to invalidate a sacrament. On the one side the external 
forms in the administration of the sacraments are multiplied so 
ostentatiously and exacted so rigidly as to throw doubt on tlieir 
validity, even when most scrupulously administered; on the other, 
they are so little regarded that one-half of the Lord’s Supper is 
taken away, and Baptism itself rendered nugatory by the multi¬ 
plication of subsequent vows. To the exalted and visionary eye 
the external element in the Supper of the Lord is made to melt 
away and vanish; while the carnal and material eye is encou¬ 
raged to absorb the internal spiritual element, and to transmute 
it into a nature carnal and material like itself. So, human nature 


is lowered and degraded, and removed as far as possible from a 
personal. communication with the Divine Being, by exclusion 
from the cup, by prayers in an unknown tongue, by throwing it 
on the mediation of saints, by debasing penances, % ignorance, 
by cdmpulsCry confession, by the discouragement of, personal 
study of the Scriptures, by confining private prayer to mere repe¬ 
titions of unmeaning words, by an exaggerated dependence on 
the priest, by a perpetual authoritative interference with all the 
relations and offices of life; while at the same moment a mere 
human being ^ enthrohed at the head of the Chiircb, sitting like 
■a God upon'earth, and invested with the'attributes of God, though 
riil^may he in t^e person of the most corrupt and profligate of' mortals. 
1^, ionte mind is encomaged tohMndbn'ilsolf implicitly tO the oill 
of its.spiritual guudei'ftot bnly ih' the rfece|)lion of gimei'hl rifles' 
and jg^inciples which it'must derive from subh a source,, but in 
the particular appliciatidh of them to drcundstanc^safld ahdtheri 
more active and presuming, is urged to vent its energy oir the mul- 
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elaborate luxury; tbe one presented to tbe iodnb tbe other in< 
dulged to tbe sinner. Vo^s o( absolute poverty, of oelibacy, ol 
ignominy, are instituted to meet tbe cravings of a cosipunotio^ 
conscience for some, outward change cd drcumstance vrhioh may 
corres|tbnd witli the inward change of feeling ;«^wbile the system 
which commands them was once overturned by its own accui»ula<> 
tion of wealth, by its sensuality, and its ambition. So the e£)rt to 
concentrate all the authority and dignity of the Church in the 
hands of ecclesiastics is accompanied by the organization of an 
cnoimoUs spiritual power in thp hands of monastic orders, practi* 
cally and c&rp£^'«tely lay bullies. And while the Crown is excluded 
with one hand from any interference whatever with spiritual 
matters, from the other hand it is called to receive tbe miserable 
heretic, and to become the executioner of tbe Church under a 
sentence of which it is prohibited to take cognizance. Again, the 
social character of man is fixed before him throughout life in the 
assertion of his duties to the Church, until his duties to his family 
uhd his country—societies equally constituted by Providence and 
equally, under necessary restrictions, requiruig his allegiance—are 
dissolved and dissipated. And w'hilc the strictest external con¬ 
formity is demanded to the ritual of the Church, to the exclusion 
of any indulgence for the diversities of language and of climate^ en¬ 
thusiasts and fanatics are permitted to frame systems and to create 
bodies of their own, which practically riolato the most solemn of 
the Church’s laws, and in which the grossest corruptions of Popery 
find a safe and unnoticed asylum. While a voice proclaims com¬ 
munion with one branch of the visible Church as absolutely essential 
to salvation, a hand, almost as in sport and mockery, cuts off mil¬ 
lions from communion and salvation; either practically disbelieving 
its own doctrine, or most cruelly trifUng with the souls of its fellow- 
creatures. While one doctrine insists on man’s retaining a dose 
personal communion with the saints departed, on the ground that 
his social relation as a Christian is nothing except it embrace the 
whole of the Catholic Church—the part in Heaven like the pert 
on eart^/—^the individualism of his heart is permitted to fix for 

S rote0ion and worship on some one indiiidutu saint, in whom hif 
. evotion if absorbed and bis scl^shncss finds scope for full indul¬ 
gence So tV voice of the Church if magmfiied<, until the Writtm 
Word sinks into ^significance; and in proportion as that vmee is 
made to spei^, it mt^tiplies written decrees till by their very 
complication it if itself phpked and stifled, and duros not speak 
for toar of clashing with previously enacted (^trudictiofu 
And so,jvUle.h pvoWee to honour God more l^ex* 

tending wQi^ip to the meanest oC pis sainh), it withdraws ^worship 
from God to man, pud ends with a practical idolatry, > In all thua 

struggle 
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struggle to attain greater simj^licity, certainty, an*!" unity, wliere 
nature and revelation have been content with less—to fix and pe- 
> ti;^y for nan a solid path over that fluctuating chaos of contin¬ 
gencies which OfHtstitutes the place of his probation~-to ejnirpate, 
as it were, from the universe that element of doubt which forms 
an essential part of it, there is something not merely idle and pro¬ 
fane, but indicative of a deliberate rebellion against the Hand 
which has ordained the conditions of our exi&teoce. If the loot of 
Christianity be faith, faith cadnot live except in an atmosphere of 
doubt; and he who would destroy aloubt would almj^troy faith, 
and >vith it destroy Christianity. And the rebelhbn is^seen to be 
more profane in proportion as it is more hopeless. Wc may 
struggle to exterminate the evil in our own hearts—to triumph oier 
many seeming obstacles which arc ihinwn in our way for the vciy 
purpose of being oveicorae; but for uncertainty and doubt theie 
is no remedy but the subjugation of the imagination and uf the 
heart to a rigid external rule of faith and practice guaranteed as 
J>ivine. 

In this way the Church Catholic of old, and with it the Church 
of England, are content to revere and to act upon principles, 
which cannot be reduced under any one logical standard, and 
which seem to be opposed to each other. In this way they move 
on without difficulty, following each path unreservedly, so far, and 
so far only, as is permitted without losing sight of the other. But 
Popery wanders beyond and falls into inextricable mazes. We 
hnow that matter exists, and that spirit exists; but of the natuio 
of their Union and relations we know little. Popery presumes 
to explain this in her theory of transuhstantiation: she endea¬ 
vours to invest spirit with material conditions of form, extension, 
and locality; and she is lost in a labyrinth of her own creation. 
We know that there are degrees of vice and differences of punish¬ 
ment attached to them: Popevy undertakes to divide the scale 
into its innnmeraUe degrees, and to range an adequate penalty 
under each; and the fundamental distinctions of right and wrong 
are buried by it and lost under enormbns piles of casuistical 
morality. There are spirits we know above us cmplo}€d as 
ifliuutering ai^els by the band of Providence, and witnesses t>f 
human octhms: with this we may well be content; but Popery 
stretches its grasp into the unseen world, and creates, classifies, 
and subordinates the whole hierarchy of Heaven, building up a 
system of speculative philos^hy on supposed analogies between 
huntmt and angelic natures, tHl, at some touch of practical reason, 
discovering that the whole is a theory, the fabric falU into ruins. 
It strives to realize the facts of the intennedi^ state of existence 
and to tning them palpably before the senses in the vision of pur¬ 
gatory ; 
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g«tory; but asaed^ui'psUpQrtiott'juit endmvoar^^tA. fix in 
definite places ax^ iimeSj the.dcc|i^U beccuaeft ipv<dvt4 ia 
tricab^ p^lexitics, iSo the bximaa mind luut bceu^ 9bat up 
thedir^t cognizance of man, and can only, be seen tbrougb. a veTC; 
P<^rv tears tbe veil from it, in order to systematize ber manage* 
ment of it, and to vrork. on it with the precision of science y and 
the oonfessimial becomes at once a scene of bewlidering subtleties. 
Question generates question, explanation requires explanation, 
each added phrase and word complicates more deeply those 
which prece^d it'—rule is csuj^eradded upon rule—rexception 
multiplied’Inm^ception—till the reason becomes bewildered, the 
imagination exhausted, and the practice desperate; and the whole 
of the scientific labyrinth is abandoned for some sWt cut of seep* 
tidsm which far more effectually removes tbe pain of doubting 
by exUnguishing the principle of believing. 

Such, then, are some of the marks set upon the system of Po¬ 
pery—by which it is severed from, and opposed to the spirit of 
true Catholic Christianity. Those who are unwilling to think evil 
of any branch of the Catholic Church, however corrupted,, or to 
discern evil in any theory under which so much good has been 
providentially preserved, %vill ask—where such a system is to be 
found regularly drawn out and exhibited ? The answer is-r-that 
no evil system wliatever is, or can be, regularly drawn out and ex¬ 
hibited as tbe charter and code of a society. Even a society of 
robbers and murderers must bear on its feme, on its publiq^o- 
iession, on its decrees, on its precepts, principles of good. Even 
the acts of sacrilege and robbery perpetrated in our own country 
in the sixteenth centory were cloaked under Acts of Parliament, 
which asserted little but piety and justice. Vice, when it attempts 
to govern man, must be a hypocrite, and must speak fairly, ft 
would, therefore, be no proof that Popery was innocent of such a 
system, even if all its authoritative declarations did not avowedly 
profess it; and yet who can read even these without detecting in 
tlieir formal character the traces of evil, in the very, reasoniiigs 
and ezenses by, which diey ate supported ? 

thea^^it win be asked, is it fair to extract firom the acts 
and' opimenas of indtvidnals a defamatory dharacter, ami to fix it 
on. a wh<de branch of the Church ? QnC writer nmy have ,erred 
in-.this, point, another in that. . There may ibe ha Pojssh .pontro- 
veessafista sophi^ry and misrepresentation,^ cyen ioi^ry 
what centooveray sadstod .fir^ from, at>ch,temptothths.? And 

. in th^.acts' there,.may be violence^mid .cunning; bht th^se.aro 
^e faulmof men,;noi of;,the,Kwa urdm winch tl^l^^ liow, 
it is urgedrwoidd ;the Jlng^ish'Cfinrch liko its doctxmm tp be 

aw|ttemnted,m.;h!Mhm miists t|^ thoi-aiO. 
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Vidas]* writftiy aftid iscts whom it repudiate); or to be loaded with 
the sets sod persecution’wbieh nsay have accoin- 

•ptjpted the Relbrmation'? The answer is, first, tbt^ ’ the-' errors of 
a partieolar writer are not to be taken as indications of a 
system overruling him, until they are found elsewhere itf otlier 
writers, and those unchecked, and unrepudiated—so numerous, so. 
regularly occurring, so plainly artificial-—so preserving the same 
form and character at different periods and in different minds, that 
we can no more hesitate to befieve them to have sprung from an 
external theory, than we can doubt, «on the same kind^ evidence, 
that the truths of Revelation came to us, noV"Wom man, but 
from Heavmi. Examine the history of Popery, and the writings 
of its controversialists in every country and century, and upon 
this let us candidly judge whether th^ present an uniformity 
and regularity, a regularity even in the skill with which they 
vary and modify tlieir form of attack, sufficient to justify the 
charge that there is a system authorized, and matured, and perma¬ 
nently established in the bosom of the society, even when they 
dare not reveal it in open words. 

If the charge is reciprocated against the English Church, 
that her poworlcssness hitherto to hold the nation in her own 
communion, her occasional subjection to the civil power, the 
coldness of her zeal, her neglect of missionary labours, the low 
standard of piety and self-sacrifice found in her too commonly 
within the last two centuries, are evidences alike of her system, 
and condemn it as well—the answer is, that to have sinned our¬ 
selves is no palliation of the sins of others; that such a retali¬ 
ation 'can have no place in an ai^ument of truth and falsehood; 
that we have, in the English Church, many and most grievouS 
sins to answer for, which we confess and repent of, and will 
study hereafter to amend. But these sins are not the sins of the 
system, but of individuals. If we have neglected our daily pray¬ 
ers Mid daily sacrifices-^f we have lost sight of the awfulness of 
sacraments—^if we have • foigotten to uphold the,obligatbns of a 
definite creed—if we have suffered disorder and poverty to creep 
into the services-Of the Church'—if we have left the poor without 
a* shephefd, and seen an enormoua mass of vice and misery gxow 
up in our manufacturing distriets beneath a gambling avarice, 
without stretching out a hand to help them—if our ralonies are 
hot-beds of disseraion—if we have inoculated our. foreign- empires 
With the spirit of sophisfary a^ unbelief, instead of a defimte roli-r 
gion—4nd if, as a pifoirfiraeot on our sins^ God has -per- 
mkfod the Church to be- insult^ or robbed, or mutdatt^^iJii:^ to 
be thwarted and overruled evto iii i4» first movements, of an ener- 
g^ic repOtifoPOO-ma aU diis, let the pi^ure be-drawn m 

as 
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». dark and as harsh as we wUl. the Church hetseU has stood 
throughout xaisins a wamhig vdce against the sins or enors of her 
children; ond> at List, she has been heard by them, and is recalling* 
them ^to the right and the old way. Our sins have been, sins 
Otgaimi oor system-'^egainst the fundamental prindples and lows 
of our Church; nc^ falling in with, and deduced from them, as die 
faults condemned in Popery cmauate in a natural process and by 
logical sequence h-om the primary axiom of her polity—an uni¬ 
versal Spiritual Monarchy. The Churcli of Englai^ has no here¬ 
ditary the prv jy hich could generate its present dangers or its past 
faults; they lilW'fe been forced m from without—from the evd of each 
man’s heart, which no s>stem can extirpate—and from the direct 
treadiery of Popery itself, which has not only implanted dissension 
in her bosom, but by open aggression has weakened, disheartened, 
and distracted her by compelling her to carry on a foreign 
warfare against an intrusive usurpation, instead of peaceably im- 
proiing her own condition. Our sins are as diseases, comrauiii- 
cated to a healthy constitution by infection or accident. The sins 
of Popery arc the natural growth of anonginal inal-conformation; 
they all hang together on one root—the lust of power; and by 
their indissoluble relations with this and with each other, they 
constitute a system. 

But, if it be a system, it will then be asked how can we contU 
nue to recognize a communion in which it is upheld, as still a 
branch of that Catholic Church which is holy, and true, and 
indefectible ? How can wc account for the holiness—the pure 
and elevated holiness and devotion which, even in the daikcst 
periods, have been preserved alive and burning within the gloom¬ 
iest cells of Romish error ? Wo humbly answer, in the same way 
as we recognize individual Christians as members of the Church, 
and trace in numbers of them the evident fruits of its holiest pri- 
V ileges, at the same time that we know them severally and col¬ 
lectively to be struggling under the oppression of a system of evil 
from without, tempting, corrupting, thwarting, and overlaying 
them« muting sin and imperfection in every act, and yet again and 
again triumphed over, and all but extirpated. The Church of 
R^e has, OB yet, retained the ancient creeds, and her A postolical 
Episcopacy. Till these are openly abandoned, there tna be no 
complete apostacy: the tough may be cankered and decayed, 
covered with’inom, tom with the winds; but it is yet connected 
with the roo^ and may draw to many portions of its more favoured 
limbs the streams of life—it is not yet severed. WheUier, when 
the fulness of time is come, and the period of its probation is ended, 
kwiU be severed and fall, or by some merdful Providence may yet 
be,healed, and the evil spirit that now tempts and possesses it be 
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Expelled, to OTttif into soine other body, and rise up in the full 
form of the final Antichmt-'^thia we.cannot as yet discern. It 
•is^^^ugh that, as we look ot^ its features, and traee in each some 
Uneaifltot, more or less perfectly developed, of the Man'^f Sin, 
which is depicturM i» ^ripture,. we. inay tremble at tlm< bare 
probability; and warn onrselves emd others against the danger, 
as vTe warn a sickenii^ patient in a plague before the plague- 
spot has broken ont. - . 

Popery-'has not, indeed, fbrilially apostatized from the creeds of 
the true faith, but she has tampered with and enla rged them. She 
has not rejected the doctrine of the Holy Trinf^;'out, in the 
worship of the Blessed Virgin, and even in her dogmatic theories 
respecting it, she sanctions blasphemies which trench even on 
the sanctuary of Christianity. She has not denied that Christ is 
the Lord and liiing of men; but she has practically dethroned him 
from the heart, ancf raised a Queen of Heaven in hU place. She 
has not o|>enly repudiated the divinity of our Lord; but she has 
Sooinianizcd bis character, has elevated his human Saints to more 
than a level with him, as in the frightful parallels of the Francis¬ 
cans ; and has fraternized, for her own purposes, with sects and 
doctrines of which Socinianism is partly the avowed, and partly 
the necessary result. She may warn her subjects i^inst idolatry 
with her voice, but with her hand she tempts and' seduces to it. 
She may not institute, dogmatically, an adoration of demons, but 
she has raised up a host of deified saints to stand between man and 
bis God; and no subtle distinctions will prevent him from falling 
down and worshipping them, as individually and ultimately the 
objects of his love and of his fear. If the miracles to which she 
})oints in attestation of her novelties cannot all be proved to be 
‘ lying wonders’—the work of the evil one—or the fictkms of 
croft—they are false and' lying, in the use which is made of 
them to sanction a new dispensafion, in defiance of our-Lord's 
prophecies and of apostolical injunctions. If she has not for¬ 
bidden to marry, os either making marriage an unholy thing, or 
desecrating it os an ordinance of God, but only as enforeing the 
disdpUne of her Chords she has yet- exalted celibacy into an 
excellence, which tbrowsa dnr on the appointment of .Him wlto 
made man male and female; and by her dispensations she has 
tav^ht men to Urifle whb -the vows by which it is'hallowed, and 
with the l^Ws by which it is Kgtdaitedv; If her ascetic fastings are 
as yet far short of the Mauiohean heresy^ there are-signs and symp« 
terns in her system even before our eyes; and working cm a large 
scale; of an attmupt to condemn net ionly intempertmee 
derateness in the use of God's giftsc^ f(^>.but even ihdu i^^ 
enjoyment. The horribleexprossidn^ Bomiaus De«H noetef^^papa’ 

may 
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may be bat aa accidental blMpbemy of tmo mUeAbla^ tom, and 
the Pope,'as jet, may be onthroued npon the altac of St. Peter's, 
ouly at the vicar of Christ; and yet are there not, in the histor^bof‘ 
Popery, traces of attempts to organise a power, and to claim pri¬ 
vileges, which trench on the invblable attributes of the Deity f 
And is not the very theory of a visible divine power upon earth the 
first step to withdraw the hearts and thoughts of blinded men from 
heaven to earth, and to exalt a human being sitting in the temple 
of God over all other worship ? If it be the literal temple at 
Jerusale my ns- D r. Todd conceives, in which this prophecy is 
fully to beoralAnpliBhed, whilo other prophecies seem to point to 
Rome, is there nothing in the past and present history of the Church 
-—in the struggles of Rome to scat herself in the Holy Land, 
not only by tbe arms of the crusaders, but in the secret movements 
which at this moment (known only to a few)( are gathering the 
conflict of the Church to the East, and round Jerusalem itself—is 
there nothing here to suggest the thought that several localities may 
be combined together, as in the piophecics of our Lord's birth—■ 
that on the scene of the past battles of tbe Church the final blow 
may even now be struck—^and ‘ where the carcase is, there may 
the eagles be gathered together’? 

A strong delusion is to be poured out upon the hearts of tho.se 
who sucenmb beneath this evil g^owtr ; and the first condition re- 
quired by Popery in its followers is a blind unhesitatins: credulity. 
It is to speak in words of lying; and artfulness, fraud, and treachery, 
and conspiracy hove been the sins of Popery from the beginning. 
They are the inevitable sins of a politic ambition, and the very name 
of its chief agent and minister—of its chosen authorized minister- 
created by more than forty Bulls of Popes, and restored and recog¬ 
nized in the nineteenth centuiy, with all its crimes foi^iven, and 
its vices unextirpated, for the avowed purpose of extending the 
Romish power—^the very name of Jesuitism has become synony¬ 
mous wi^ a lie. It is to scar the conscience; and Popery has an 
unction, under which a soul that is laden with the most enormous 
tssines sinks quietly and happily into the grave, when pre^red by 
the hand of the priest—not by its own inward repentance—to meet 
its Judge, It is to devour the whole earth, and to tread it down 
and break it in pieces; and what country has been free from the 
aggressions of Popery ?-~or what throne safe from the machinations 
of Jesuitism? Its growth is to he secret, privily bnnging in 
damnable heresies; and the triumpjient demand of < Popery, when 
charged with the novelty of its false doctrines, is, that we name 
the year when th^ tip* es if they were not the silratt, im- 

.perceptible growth of secaret mischief. It is to be bred within 
the womb of the Cbureb, Uiov^ it does not continue in it; and 
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while it boasts of its identity witH-the Ghurih, has gone out 
and severed itself from it bjits acts of ^communication. In severing 
ftma^he unity.of the Churohi it -must impugn the episcopal 
autndhty by which that unity is preserved j and Popery has vir¬ 
tually absorbed episcopacy in the person of a fourth ordcr-^the 
Pope., . It is to be a maritime, probably a commercial power, 
rioting in wealth and luxury; and it was to the avarice and money 
grasping spirit of Popery that the iCefbrmation was due; and to the 
ignominious commercial traflitf whieh the Jesuits bad systematically 
established in the East, under the guise of mission my ^ettlements, 
that Jesuitism owed its first fall. Its full develo^TOoent was to be 
hindered by some power established in the world, and that power is 
generally supposed to be the authority of bishops and of kings; and 
Popery acknowledges, as its chief and most formidable opponent, 
the Church of England, on the very ground of its episcopal cha¬ 
racter, and of its connexion with a regal protector. Bishops and 
Kings, from the beginning, have been the controllers and the hin- 
derers of Popery from overwhelming the world with its dominion; 
and now, over a vast portion of the globe. Episcopacy and Royalty 
are contemned, and secretly undermined; and in these, it may be, 
the latter days, Popery again is rising suddenly into extraordinary 
ascendency. 

It is to be a mystery; and what so perplexing as the con¬ 
sistent inconsistency of Popory ?—‘its more than regal glory in the 
hands of a slave of slaves— ‘servus servontm,}' its pretensions to 
exclusive spirituality, and its gross and materializing secularism; 
its claim to divine authority, and the enormous vices of its heads; 
its cry of unity, and its fostering of schism; its repeated wounds 
and falls, and as repeated resurrections; its avowed simplicity, and 
its real chicanery and perplexities ; its mingled crimes and vir¬ 
tues ; the holiness of its saints and the guUtiness of its sinners. 
It is to be sensual and carnal; and what religious system was 
ever formed so indulgent and so easy to the sinner? It is to be 
seemingly stern and cruel j and wherie has cruelty been perfectetl 
in blood as well’as in the cells of the Inquisition? It is to be a 
spirit<«f licence and disorder; and the fundamental axiom .of 
i^ery is destruction to the civil power. Its history has been a 
bistory of intestine rebellion, and of foreign warfare against kings 
and prints. ■ Its theory-of civil society is identical with the worst 
developements of sophistry and hberalisim It IlraterniSes wiUi any 
form of dethpc^acy which: ofij^rs to serve its purpose. . Its-spirit is 
ift-itseifthe same witb-them; laily coilceBtering the licentious per- 
missum to trample on'law and aathori;ty ‘within thnboso^ of the 
ritleif^' iiMeml of ^reading it thror^hout-the people. -M<«ebver it is 
to;be a ^rarniy^r'i^ a tyranny is nothing but a concentrated demo- 
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cracy. It is allied and. akin to heresies and schisms; and Popery 
has not scrupled t» oreate and foster them for the purpose of 
weakening her adversary, and paving the way'for her own doi^- 
nion: slie has fostered them, not <mly tvi^n her own 
where l^he feared to exasperate them by compression or rejection, 
bat without, by encoori^ing and establishing false principles of 
religious tederation; and she is the author of nearly all the here¬ 
sies which have broken out against religion since the Beforma- 
tion, inasinudi as the spirit which engendered them was one 
which she h at! .n urtured up b> her own arbitrary usurpation over 
reason on side, and the laxity of her rationalism on the other. 

It is to be an Antichrist--and an Antichrist does not mean 
HU enemy, different and opposed in all outward forms, but a 
mock and spurious image of the true Lord, professing to bo 
Christ himself; veiled in a garb like his; calljng himself Christ, 
and surrounded with the attributes of Christ; and in this way 
denying Christ, and refusing to acknowledge Ids history and his 
power. And such a power cannot come, except in the form of 
Christianity, and with the name of a Church; and such is the 
exclusive pretence of Popery, at the very time when it is violating, 
by its exactions, the fundamental laws both of Christianity and of 
rite Church. 

It is to be a single individual—not an individual apart from 
an organised society of men, for such a being must be power¬ 
less, without aids and instruments to magnify the range of his 
reason and of his faculties, so as to embrace an empire; but 
it must be a society thoroughly absorbed and concentrated in 
the hand of some one man, before whom all resistmoe is 
powerless; to whom all wills are subdued; who can see with 
a thousand eyes of dependent spies as clearly and as certainly as 
with his own; who can move the arms and limbs of marshalled 
iiosts with the same precision as his own body; who can hear a 
whisper at the extremity of the globe, by means of his dispersed 
reporters; whom no tongue dares to malign, no heart to disobey, 
no obstacle to impede; who has so organized his ministers and 
se^rvaats, setting spy against spy, and ruler over ruler, that no 
movement of independent power can arise without its being 
instantly crushed; who knows the very thoughts of the hearts of 
ail his mllowers; who can send them as he will to the ‘most dis¬ 
tant regions, exacting from them an unmurmuring obedience; 
£iscinatmg them, af by a spell, to take pride and delight in their 
chains; and distributing to them their several functions with an 
unerring insight into their j^cnlimities of character and talent; 
who, moreover, can so frame the minds of men to hit own standard, 
and mould them to bis wdl by the process of education, that his 
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ovm image shall he eteryvvhere reflected In them; who stalids 
alone in the plenitude of power, when 'Ml other authorities 
hwBft^een destroyed in the collision of popular turbulence; and 
who, when the whole world has bowed down before him,»and he 
has trampled for a short space on the necks of kings, and bathed 
himself in the blood of saints, shall be cast down suddenly and 
awfully by the presence'of Christ himself. And if an organ¬ 
ization ever existed, or coul^ even be imagined by the mind, 
completely re.iUzing such a fact, entirely absorbing a whole enor¬ 
mous community in the person of i single indivij^^'and giving 
to him this temporary omnipotence, it is the feariurSociety which 
has arrogated to itself exclusively the name of Christ ; and which 
having, in the nineteenth century, been resuscitated as the express 
servant and instrument of Popery, is Its true organ and repre¬ 
sentative—the Constitution of the Jesuits. 

Considerations like these ought to be pressed home to the 
minds of those who, in their dread and dislike of one extrava¬ 
gance in religion, are inclined to look too leniently on its opposite 
exti-avagancies; and to forget the sins and the dangers of Popery 
iii the sins and dangers of Dissent But Dissenf, with all its 
evils, cannot be the enemy which Christianity has ultimately to 
fear. It has no organizing principle to give it permanence of 
sway. It may have its outbreak of an hour, startling the world 
with its explosions; but the evil power which is to come in the 
last days, and which not only Scripture has foreseen, but the 
deepest of human philosophers,* w4iile tracing the progress of 
society, has almost as minutely described—this power must be 
something higher. It may draw within it the spirit of Democracy, 
and shape it to its purpose, but it cannot be itself Democracy, 
which has no stability; not Liberalism, which has no principles;* 
nor Atheism, which ha^ no foundation in the reason; nor 131 as- 
I>hemy, which shocks the ear; nor Sensuality, which disgusts the 
eye. It must appear in a holy garb, under holy pretences, and 
with a show of triith and wisdom. And if with this, in Pope^ry, 
is blended a spirit which really fraternizes and assimilates itself 
^yitli all the W'orst forms of popular licence, it reconciles the twb 
, seemingly contradictory conditions; it solves the problem of the pro¬ 
phecy; and may at least require to be watched with no little alarm. 

With jealousy and alarm—let us conclude—against the system ; 
•—and not hatred but pity towards Ibc individual, or the Church, in 
which the system is struggling, with more or less success, for ite 
final and perfect developement. 

Such is our learned and pious author’s conclusion; atid one 
consideration, with which we Will close, must press his cha- 
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ritable doctrine home to the minds of Englishmen—the state of 
our own country.* If there be a spirit of evil working from the 
beginning in the world, and struggling to raise up an * 

Christ to confront and battle with the spirit of good upon eJ^tth; 
and if it be for that purpose suborning and moulding to its hands 
one great branch of the Catholic Church, tempting it with the 
apple of knowledge and with the lust of power, as it tempted our 
first parents—and if Providence ha% severed from the impending 
corruption, and raised up a witness to the truth, and an antagonist 
against thrnilfjji the person of the English Church—-and if against 
this Church, as against their most dangerous foe, the powers of evil 
have gathered and fought from the beginning, in the hope that 
with her destruction the conquest of the world would be easy—it 
would be no strange thing to sec an Antichrist, stamped with the 
same marks and leagued to the same end, rising up secretly upon 
our own ground, and aiming the same blows at the Church, 
though under a different disguise. Let us ask ourselves if this is 
not the case. 

If Popery has tampered w ith the faith once delivered to tho 
saints by adding to it, the ruling power of England—tho boasted 
•Spirit of the Age *—has taken from it. It has introduced a sys¬ 
tem nf education without a creed, or w'ith a creed composed by 
itself, and OTriitting every article with which heretics might prd- 
sume to quarrel. If Popery in its curious pvofaneness has threat¬ 
ened to touch the most ludy and awiul doctrines of the faith— 
the Trinity, and the Divinity of our Lord,—the British legisla¬ 
ture has fraternized with itself, and classed, under the common 
pretence of Christianity, sects which openly deny both. If Popery 
has her adoration of images, the British empire has a worship of 
Mammon—a system framed upon tlie acknow^ledgcd axiom 
that wealth is the good of nations and of man, and impregnated 
with that spirit of covetousness which the Scrij)tiires declare to be 
idolatry. If Popery has her worship of saints, England too has 
her pantheon of heroes, and poets, and kings, and philosophers, 
•and statesmen, to whom it points the eye of the nation for imita¬ 
tion and reverence, as if they held in their hands the laws and 
dis}?ensations of good and of knowledge, and whom it canonizes 
•and consecrates' in the very temple of God, though tho Church 
knows nothing of them. Like Popery, the ago has its miracles—its 
miracles of art and science, on which it builds its power and claim 
to obedience, and by which it would cheat the mind to rest con¬ 
tentedly in the wisdom of its system, and to recognize ite almost 
supernatural command over the elements of the world. Popery 
has trifled with the sanctity of marriage. But tho age has its 
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polled, openly aJIfl authoritatively, to desecrate the marriage tie, 
Cjjpery has its extravagancies of asceticism; but there is an ascetic 
amrSrl^nastic system now established in the manufactm'ing^istricts 
and in every parish union of England—compelling, as a punish¬ 
ment ujx)n poverty, that abstinence from domestic comfort, that 
harsh sad labour, that negation of all bodily enjoyment, which 
Popery only prescribed'as a duty for the improvement of sanctity, 
or the mortification of sin. tlow far such a system be necessi¬ 
tated by the circumstances of th^ country we do^dt say, Tfiat 
it does exist—^that it may be necessary—that irmn, who in their 
liearts condemn it, feel themselves compelled to submit to it— 
this must, surely, be suiFicient to alai'm a Christian at the con¬ 
dition of a nation which has generated such a system. 

It would be painful (though not difficult) to trace the parallel 
much farther. One great feature indeed our mystery of evil 
wants; the one which round even the sins of Pt>pery throws 
something of interest and dignity, and captivates the imagination 
oven to delude the reason. It has no unity; it struggles 
indeed for power; it cenlralizes, subordinates, systematizes, 
strives to spread itself into every province of society, to raise up 
future generations impregnated with its owm principles, and to 
choke and trample on every root from which a different spirit 
may spring up. Hut it is too gross and monstrous in its first 
axioms, too palpably opposed to religion and truth In even its pre¬ 
tensions to them both, for it to obtain among mankind an exten¬ 
sive or durable sway. Every democracy, sooner or later, will pass 
inU) a tyranny. Establish the rule of the man}^ and the many must 
finally take refuge from tlieir own crimes and follies in the rule of 
one. And thus when the features of Antichrist are traced in the 
spirit of the age, this is to be regarded only as a brief and pass¬ 
ing manifestation of its power, coming before us under the form 
most tempting to our present state of mind, but in reality soon 
about to pass into some shape more like to truth and go(;dncss, 
and, therefore, more dangerous to them both. 

^ Another pliase and form may still await it, and that phase be 
Popery. When the work of the dcina^oguo has been accom¬ 
plished, and an impoverished, bewildered, exhausted people is 
sinking down in the agonies of remorse and the darkness or 
despair of unbelief, Rome will be ready at its ear to offer its 
unction and its rule as the Uist and only refuge from the destruc¬ 
tion into which it has plunged them; and if England once more 
become Romes, how^ long will the coming of Antichrist be 
delayed upon earth ? Absit, prccamur omen ! 
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Art. VII.—1. The Anfi-Com-Latv Circular. J, Gadsj^. 
Marwiiester. 1839—1841. 

2. 7%c Anti-Bread- Tax Circular. Cadsby, Manchester. IS41, 
1812. 

3. The Anti-Bread Tax Almanack. Gadsby, Manchester. 

1841, 1842. - 

4. Daily Bread; or, Taxntioti. without Rejiresentation refthted; 
being a PlaS^hr the Aholition of the Bread^Tax —' Give us 
this dmj our daily brecuV By One of the Millions, pp, 32. 


5. Union, the Palriof^s Watchword on the Present Crisis. By 



G. The Lawcraft of Landcrnfl; with Leghlalite Illmtratinm. 
By James Acland, one of the Lecturers of the National Anti- 
Corn-Law League. 

7. Address io the Middle and Working Classes engaged in 
Trade and Manufactures throughout the Empire, on the Ne¬ 
cessity of Union at the I^esent Crisis. By Richard Gardner, 
Esq., B, A. Alanchcster. 1842. 


are awwo that the publications, the names of whicli we 
* * have prefixed to this article, scarcely deserve to he considered 
nsliterature —they arc but a few specimens of the ephemeral 
spawn ,of incendiary tracts, advertisements, and placards, with 
which the Anti-Corn-Law Associations Inundate the country. 
But, affecting to appeal to reason, and having no doubt consider¬ 
able influence in some quarters, they bring themselves within our 
jurisdiction; and wc on our part are not sorry to accept the 
occasion they present of bringing—as far as in us lies—to the tri¬ 
bunal of public opinion the foulest, the most selfish, and nlU)- 
gethcr ])erhaps the most dangerous combination of recent times. 
We hardly can except the great Jacobin league, generated by tliQ, 
French revolution; because Jacobinism was a ' bold-faced villain,’ 
enthusiastic and indiscreet, who avowed his real designs, and was 
therefore mote easily dealt with than these hypocritical associa¬ 
tions, Avhich, ^ grown, like Satan, wiser than of yore,’ assume 
more cautions forms and more plausible pretences in pursuit of 
the same ultimate object. Indeed, this new League has in many 
respects fraternised with the old Jacobin spirit of enmity to our 
existing institutions, which has for half a century taken so many 
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various sUapcS|^«$ud.\vliioh is ttotr. roady to join ilie new r<;volu- 
llonary banner, that substitutes for the vague motto of ‘Tni: 
RiaiiTs or Man* the more intelligible but equally deceptive 
of ^ CiiiSAP Bread/ 

The Anii‘Corn4aw agitation was for a time paralysid by the 
direction which the late outbreali in the manufacturing districts 
happentxl to take. The League had expected to b(5 only lookers-on 
while the mob destroyed other peoph/s property, and were equally 
surjlft^ed ;uid stunned whAi some of the ruins glanced off on 
their own heads, Tlicy are now beginning to recover llieir spirits 
—we do not say their senses —^for, instead of jfr^fng by the ex¬ 
perience they have just had of the danger, even to themselves^ of 
exciting those whom, when once excited, they liave no power to 
restrain, they are now'busy reorganising a new agitation, and have 
even ventured to propose to raise by public contribution the 
sum of 50,000/.^*to give renewed vigour to their lawless crusade— 
a rritsadej indeed, we may call it—for, as wc shall see presently, 
it pollutes and perverts the most sacred topics into iqccntives*to 
pillage and blowlshed. 

[t is not our province to pronounce whether this levying money 
for the avowed purpose of foi*cing the legislature to alter the law 
of the land be not sc criminally punishable; but wo will take 
upon ourselves to say that, considered in connexion with all tlie 
]ue\i()us proceedings of ihose associations, it is illegal and in the 
highest degree unconstitutional. Wc cannot conceive that any 
ninj:, ontei tahung the slightest respect for the law, the constitu¬ 
tion, or even the public pcare, would contribute to Ibo funds of 
these associations, if he were aware of what their proceedings 
have been, and what, under the pretence of ‘ cheap bread, ^ their 
real objects indisputably arc. The summary winch we are now 
about to give of the history .of these associations may, we hope, 
have the. doubly salutary effect of ope7nng ijcople^s eyes and 
closing their jmrses ! 

Wc feel Ibis to be tlio more necessary, because, amongst other 
exertions towards forwarding this subscription, the advocates of 
the League have taken the bold line of denying—not of merely 
•palliating, for that might look like repentance—but of utterly 
denying the violent language and proceedings tliat had been im¬ 
puted to them. An assertion so extravagant, if it had been made 
by one of tlic usual organs of the League, wc should have hardly 
thought worthy of notice—but when wc find it produced and mr- 
culatcd under the name anil authority of a Peer of Parliament,, it 
becomes so grave a matter as to deserve, we feci, to be probed to 
the bottom. A letter has been just published, addressed by Lord 
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KiNNAiun to Mr. Smithy one of tlie hired lecturers of the League, 
arid secretary of the London Anti-Corn-Law Association, in which 
his Lordship avows himself an original member of the Leagui^jjjr 
deniesy part, the charge of violence, ^*c., made again^t^ff^ 
gives many, of what he no doubt calls, reasons for bis hostility to 
the Corn Laws, and advocates with grent earnestness the success 
of the subscription. We shall not follow his Lordship into a dis¬ 
cussion of the policy, j ustice, or operation of the corn laws; wo 
have debated those questions so recently, and onr opinions have 
stood so entii^ luishaken by'any adverse argument, and have 
been so wonderfully confirmed by glowing experience, that we 
are enabled to resist the temptation of exposing the futility and 
inconsistency on these points of Lord Kinnaird’s letter, which in¬ 
deed exhibits, in a most striking way, the peculiarity which seems 
distinctive of Anti-Corn-Law writers as a class-i-namely, that all 
their facts happen, by a lucky coincidence, to overturn all tbmr 
ar^ume7it.s\ His Lordship is, it seems, a farmer; -and while his 
letter professes to advocate a low price of corn, it is filled with the 
bitterest ccnnplaints of the low prices of it as well as of iwery 
other kind of agricultural produce. The jumble between his 
profession of free-trade principles, and liis agony at the lea 
practical approach to them, is sufficiently comic ; an<l, if we h 
not graver matters in hand, we should desire no better sport than 
to him for twenty minutes; but our present business is 
neither with his Lordship’s opinions on fanning nor free-trade, 
but with bis evidence in defence of the League — with certain 
matters of fact, which on his own- personal autliority ho roundly 
denies, and which we think that wc can, on still higher authority, 
indisputably establish. His Lordship’s statement is— 


‘ The League has at no time been the advocate ov rnvsicAL 

FORCE, OR HAD ANYTHING TO DO WITH THE DATE POPULAR TUMULTS. 

Thc^r object is to instil knowledge into the minds of the people, and io 
ptihiish facts, tlie plain statement o/tc/uc/t is quUc sufficient to arouse 
the indignation of hofiest and feeling men against cmr cortwwrcial laws, 
without the use of violent IiAnguagk, which can only injure a cause, 
instead of advancing its interest* — Morn. Chron., Nov. 26, 1842. 

• Tills stateni^tif has been, as might be expected, received by the 
League with great exultation; it was peculiarly welcome, for at 
the moment of its arrival the League had received some mortifying 
hints of disapprobation, even on scenes of its former successes. 
Lord Kifinaird’s letter was therefore quite a prize. It has been 
reprmtbd and cb’culated, and quoted arid puued, with great in¬ 
dustry and triumph; and who shall now say that the League 

ever 
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ever used ^violent language,'* —or jneoaced the Government with 
the application of * physical force^ —or did anything towards pro¬ 
ducing the late ^popular tmnults^ —when a peer of Parliament 
liinfttif a member of the League, publicly, an<l on his own re¬ 
sponsibility, solemnly asserts that they did not ? • 

Now, upon each of^these points wk join issuk with Lord 
Kinnairu; and we trust tliat—considering not merely the rank 
and station of the champion who has tlius thrown down the 
gauntlet, but the grave impAtance of the public question he has 
j>rovoked — we sliall be cxcusci] for entering into what might 
otherwise be thought a superfluity of detail. % “ * 

We must begin by observing that there are two leading nnti- 
corn-law associations: the one, instituted in January, 1839, 
styled the Manchester Anti-Corn-Law Associatimi; and the other, 
which glow out of it three months later, under tlie title of the 
National AnU-Corn-Jjaw Lkaouk. 

There is little real distinction 1)ctwecn these associations—none, 
we belie\e, l>ut that the Manchester Association professes to be a 
local, and the League assumes to be ' a general and national union.’ 
I'he leading members, however, and governing bodies of IjotU 
societies being almost identical, both having the same purse, and 
their professed objects, and the machinery for executing tliem, being 
common to both, the two societies may, in common parlance and 
for general discussion, be considered as one. The formation of 
the Manchester Anii-Corn-Law Association was first suggested 
at a dinner given to Dr. Ilowring in Manchester, by the friends 
of Free Trade, in September, 1838. On the 10th January, 1839 
the project was so far ripened that the following persons, who 
may be considered the founders of the institution, were nomi¬ 
nated a committee to solicit and receive subscriptions to carry it 
into clFect:— 

‘ J, B. Smith, Esq. Mr. Aldci'man Shuttlcworth 

Mr. Alderman Culnlen J. C. Dyer, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Kershaw R. H- Greg, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman Callender H. Hoole, Esq.’ 

Manchester Times j 12th January. 

On the 28th January the Association was formally organized at a 
general meeting, which passed several fundamental resolutions, 
of which the two first and only important ones were:— 

‘ L That the Association he called the “ Mancli ester Anti-Coxn-Law 
Association,” and its object Js hereby declared to be to obtain, by all 
legal and eonsiiiuiional means, such as the formation of local Auti-Conv- 
Law Associations, the delivery of lectures, the distribution of tracts, the 
insertion of arLicks in the public papers, and forwarding petitions to 
parliament, the total and immediate repeal of the corn and provision 
laws. * 2. No 
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‘ 2. No party i>oliUcal cUscitssion sliall^ on any account^ be cdlowcdal 
any of the general or committee meetings of the Association; nor sliall 
any resojution. be proposed, or subject entertained, whicli shall be at 
variance 'with the declared object of the Associalion.* 

The olher resolutions relate to the amoiint of subscription, llic 
appointment of the council and other officers,4iifnd of Finance, 
Executive, and Petitioning Committees; and tlic following 
of the Peace appointed by her Majesty’s Commission for the 
borough of Manchester, in addition^to the four aldermen Q.hoyo 
named, were cigrted into the cowncil, viz.;— 

Elkaiiuh Annitngc, Wllllani Nccld,- 

John Brooks, J. Ih Smith, 

Robert Stuurr, C. J. S, Walker, 

John Hyde, James Murray, 

A, 'Watkins, \ Thus. Pottoi, EFqrs.-— 

—Mr. Potter (now Sir T. Potter) being at this time mayor of Man¬ 
chester ; and all these magistrates having continued members of the 
Council of the Association at the period of the late disturbances, 
except Mr. Murray, whose name >ve do not now see iii the list, ami 
Air. Nceld, who was then mayor of the town, but who, in con¬ 
sequence, wo believe, of what he saw during those disturbances, 
has had the good sense and candour to retire from the League. 
We must also observe that Mr. Holland lloole, who appears on 
the constituent coininittee of the Association, was also a magis¬ 
trate, and in 1841-2 7?n7^/.v/?*afe, of the adjoining borough 

of Salfoi'd. 

7’Le appointment of the too notorious Frost to tlio magistrac^y 
of Newport did no great credit to Lord John RusseU’s dis¬ 
cretion as a leader, or his sense of duty as a minister; and we 
regret to say that whenever subsequent events have called atten¬ 
tion to any of his other appointments, particularly in the new 
boroughs, they arc found to be liable, though in different degrees, 
to the same kind of objection. The men selected by him have 
been generally of a very decided bias agait^st our political and 
religious establishments, and in many respects very unfit for the , 
situations in which they were placed. 

'iTliis conducti^ipf Lord John Russell in the appointment of 
those magistrates is in every way so remarkable, and we think 
so reprehensible, that wc extract from'' the debates of the House 
of Commons (5th of May, 1842) th^ following summary of his 
Lordship’s no]nin''ation of magistrates in some of the principal 
towns of the district in winch the transactions we are about to 
fletail have occurred :—- 
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Number of Afagisfrales. 


Number of Ma^ristnitrs. 

v* 

fiiimijiyjlmui 

Whig and 

. *21 

Conser¬ 

vative. 

6 

Liverpool • 

Wliii^and 

. 25 

Comer- 
vat tve. 
6 

IjoUoii . 

. 11 

3 

Macclesfield 

. G 

0 

Ciirli^lu 


1 

MiUicl tester 

. 29 

4 

CovcnlTy 

0 

Nutliiiffliuin 

. 12 

4 

Hirby . 

8 

0 

Newcastle . 

. 13 

1 

3 

Kendal 

. 4 

0 

Pontefract , 

. 4 

0 

Kiddenninstcr 

. 6 


Richmond . 

. 4 

0 

Hull . . 

. 18 

3 

•Stockport . 

V ^2 

^ ’ !o 

0 

Lancaster . 

\ 5 

I 

Sunderland . 

0 

Leeds . 

. n 

4 

Walsall 

. 6 

1 

Leicester 

, 11 

1 

Warwick 

5 

1 

]jiclificld 

. G 

0 

Wigan 

13 

1 


Nor was the seiection more impartial throug^liout the eountiy, 
as the following account of eighteen principal to\yiis will show■ 


Batli 

Wliiir and 
Ihuilcal. 

, 9 

Coiisftr- 

vatlvc. 

2 

Oxford . 

Whijf and 
llaciical. 

. 5 

Conser 

vativc. 

1 

Boston . 

. 5 

G 

Ply mouth . 

. 7 

2 

Bri(.l‘(c^\a(c^ 

7 

2 

Poole . * 

. 8 

1 

_ t j 

Canlerhurv . 

8 

0 

Povtsmouili . 

. 11 

0 

Flint . ‘ . 

. 8 

0 

Rochester 

4 

1 

(j!i*iins])y 

. 7 

0 

Shrewsbinv . 

» 5 

2 

Hereford 

. (5 

1 

rp 

1 ruro . . 

2 

0 

Ipswich • 

8 

2 

Worcester . 

• 8 

1 

Jjincoln « 

. 7 

1 

Yarmouth . 

. 19 

1 


And wo hoHovo that in Manchester, Stockport, and Bolton there, 
was hardly one magistrate (except the seven Conservatives, out of 
a total of fifty-nine) who was not a member, and most of them 
very active members, of the Anti-Corn-Law Association and 
League. Never, we believe, was there before revealed such a 
llagrant and extensive prostitution of magisterial appointments for 
mere party purposes. The result was as might be cxjiected. 

As the insurrection in Wales was a practical commentary on 
'the appointment of Frost, so was the capture of Manchrstet', 
kitockj,ort, and BoJlon, by an vnrciisted mob, a striking test of 
the propriety of Lord John Russdl’s nomination ef 

.^n/t-C'crn-Lffw Magistrates in these three towns. Our readers 
will see by and by whether some of them are not fairly chargeable 
with more than faults of omission. ' 

Let us not be misunderstood, as complaining that a »&itstfer 
appoints magistrates of his own political colour—we do no feuch' 
thing—but we complain that men have been appointed who had 

no 
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no other pretension than their political colour, hut, on the con¬ 
trary, had many positive disqualifications—who were unfit from 
station and character for any such trust—who were factious and 
turbulent when they should have been quiet, and wcro-^pusil- 
lanimou^ or torpid when they should have'been active. Nor do 
we complain that magistrates should attend * public meetings or 
belong to associations beyond their official sphere. By no means. 
A magistrate is, indeed, bound to be more scrupulous as to the 
places where he may appear than afi ordinary person is expected 
to be; but a n^^ yeasonable objection to his attending a meeting, or 
belonging to aii iCssociation, must arise from the proceedings and 
characler of the particular meeting or association; and it is with 
^ this view that we earnestly entreat our readers—as we travel 
through the incendiary proceedings of these bodies to the final 
outbreak of the insurrection in last August—^never, for a moment, 
to forget the double position ami influevee of all these persons as 
Members of the Couticil of the Association —and as Magistrates 
in the Corporations of the towns. 

The Association was no sooner organised than, on the rejection 
of Mr. Villiers’s motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws, early in 
1839, it received from a number of delegates, summoned, it seems, 
by its own authority, a commission 

‘ to unite all the towns and districts in the empire in one great Anii- * 
Corn-Laxo League for the purj)ose of employing competent lecturers, 
supporting a stamped droular [sailing up a newspaper'll procuring 
the aid of the public press, and adopting every legitimate and con- 
siiiuiiowiL mode of appealing to the good sense and co-operation of the 
people.*— Manchester Tintes^ 30th March, 1839. 

'And all this in consequence of ^ the unjust refusal of the House 
of Commons to hear evidence at the bar of Parliament;* and in 
the 

* belief that the great struggle for freedom of industry against the mis^ 
government of a rich and powerful aristocracy now commenced.*— 
Ib. 

We beg our readers to note this first and fundamental procla¬ 
mation of the League^ which affects to talk of ' a legitimate and 
eonstituUonaV appeal, and in the same breath denounces the 
^ injustice of th$ House of Commons ’—the reformed House of 
Commons!—-and heralds with anticipated triumph ‘ the com¬ 
mencement of a struggle heiiveen the people and the misgovern- 
ment of the aristocracy V We shall soon sec more stiikingly 
what the League calls appealing to thfe ^ good sense of the people.’ 

The League thus constituted, and thus disposed, began to 
prepare itself for the‘menaced * struggle^ with considerable ac¬ 
tivity. They established their ncwspapci*, called the Asxti-Corn- 

Law 
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^Law tUrcular^tmA they hired three itinerant lecturers, of tlic 
names of Paulton, Acland, and Smitli (to the last of whom Lord 
K^nnaird's letter is addressed), to preacli their doctrines through 
the Gouatry, In a report made by the Council of the League 
in January, 1840> they boasted that ^they had printed and 
circulated 150,000 popies of various pamphlets against the 
Corn Laws—that the Anti-Corn Law Circular had issued 
160,000 copies-r—that 400 lectures had been delivered by the 
hired lecturers, and that probably 800,000 persons had been ad¬ 
dressed [that is harangued] by the; emissaries anj^ associates of 
the League.’ And this, they add, has been done \t an*expense of 
about 4500Z. already jiakl, and a debt of 1200i.! 

Is it not wonderful that the people who published these boasts, 
and who up to this day continue to publish similar statements, 
do not sec that, whether true or false, they sap the very 
foundation of their argument? If the grievance of the Corn 
Laws had been real—if there were any disposition in the peopfe to 
cojumeiice a struggle with the * oppressive aristocracy,’ and, above 
all, on a subject of such hourly interest and importance as the 
price of bread—would they liave waited so long—would they 
have waited so patiently—and would it have reejuired such exer¬ 
tions, such lecturing, and such labour, to awaken and rouse the 
sensibility of the masses of the people? And arc we not, on 
the contrary, justified in wondering that all this costly apparatus, 
and all these incendiary provocations, had—as we shall sec they for 
a long time had—so little general effect—none at all, avc may say, 
beyond the focus of the concentrated influence of the Asso¬ 
ciation and the League; and even thereabouts we do not believe 
that they had at first much other effect than to make Mr. Cobdeu 
member of parliament for Stockport—as a similar kind of merit 
had before recommended Mr. Hunt to Preston, and Mr, Cobbett 
to Oldham. The Reform Bill has certainly rendered that species 
of distinction more easy and more frequent; and we think we can 
see that a chief attraction of the League for some of its busiest 
leaders is its electoral influence. It has had of late several can,- 
didates of its own in the field; and, if wc are not much misin- 
fiu’mcd, there were other candidates, not so ostensibly, connected 
with them, to whom the League contributed something more tan¬ 
gible and more valuable than its injluence^ 

But this motive, powerful as it probably is w4th a few leading 
members of the League, can be of very limited operation; the 
more general incentives are \he hope on the part of the master 
manufacturers of lowering wages, and the zeal of the old repub¬ 
lican party and the Chartists, who have coalesced with the League, 
to pull down the aristocracy. 


It 
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It would bo useless to attempt to detail the steps by which ih^ 
objects were pursued during the late administratibpr j the lcadei\ 
h^d no desire to embarrass that governmentwlb^clx they knew was. 
so weak, so entirely dcfpendent on any half-dozen vgtes, that 
they Confidently reckoned that what they caUed moral agitation 
would suffice for them. They were partly right and partlywrong 
—the ministry did not dare to ])Ut itself in direct opposition to 
the League ; but then, on the other hand, they were themselves 
(at least the most influential ofthem) pledged, both by tbeir 
public engagements" and by their private conviction, to some de¬ 
gree of agrixivdtural protection. They had also amongst their 
sup^Mirters some country gentlemen, \vhose votes were fully as 
valuable as those of the Leaguers, and whom a total surrender of 
the Corn Laws would have alienated. This difficulty would soon 
have become very serious, and would probably have, of itself, 
sufficed to dissolve Lord Melbourne’s ministry—but before that 
crisis bad amved they felt that they W'ere breaking down under a 
general accumulation of cinbarrassraents, and they prepared to es¬ 
cape from their dilemma by proposing to abrogate the gradual scale, 
and to substitute a fixed duty of eight shillintis. This device had 
three objects :—1, to satisfy their o'wn pledges and soothe the feel¬ 
ings of their landed supjiortcrs, by admitting the prinv^Ac of pro- 
lection; 2. to gratify the League by a duly illusory in itself, and 
leading ev<mtually to its own total aljrogation; and o. toeinban ass 
tlieir 5uccess<n's by creating an agitation and conflict of parties 
and opinions, in which their own douhle-faccd proposition woiikl 
allow them to lake whiilicver side might suit best the purposes of 
tlieir faction. It was then that the League—seeing it no longer 
necessary to keep measures with the expiring government, and 
still less with that \Yhich was approaching—began to agitate in 
good earnest, and the general election which ensued afforded 
additional opportunities for their activity. 

They began by changing the title of their newspaper; the 
^ Ai}ii-Com.-Law became the ‘ Anti-Brkau-Tax Cir¬ 

cular.’ 'Jliis change of name indicates the new direction which 
the efforts of the League were about to take; hitherto they had 
been acting in the interest of what they called the ' middle 
dasacH ’— meaning of the mastc th —both manufacturers and 
tradesmen—whose object Avas to lower the wages of the work¬ 
men, Avhicli there can be no doubt that the abolition of the 
(Jorn Laws Avould do. But it was now resolved to try stronger 
measures, and to ' appeal ’ not, as at first professed, ^ to the good 
sense of the people,^but to the blind impulses and physical force 
of the masses, for this purpose the term Bueao-Tax was 
invented and adopted, and that idea was kneaded and wwked 
'■ '* ' out 
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Alt into a variety of deceptive shapes. Wp shall extract a few 
/examples of those proceedings from the ^ Anii-Bread-Ta^v Cirmi- 
‘ lap ’—premising that this, paper is not merely the oigariy but the 
actual (T^eaUire and j^roperty, of the Association:— 

* Spealdng to the Senses, —Mr. J. D, Carr [a baker in Carlisle] sliowed 
his noble and untiring efforts in the good cause in the following manner; 
he bilked a number of loaves of bread, taxed and untaxed (sixpenny 
loaves), the untaxed loaves having the value of twopencc-halfpenuy in 
bread more than the taxed. He got labels printed and exhibited in bis 
windo^Ys, and sold them, to those who cjiose to exhibit them, at a loss to 
himself, and it has produced an astonishing eflbct. Tli&day on which wc 
procured the signatures to the borough petition we had men perambulating 
tlie streets with a taxed shilling loaf and an uniaxed shilling loaf in con¬ 
trast, mounted on boards fof the purpose, below which was written, in 
striking characters, ‘‘No bread-tax! Petition! Petition!! Petition!!! 
^ Give ns this day oit)' daily hread.^'*^ When a customer goes for a 
sixpenny loaf to Mr. Carr*s, he has his choice of a large uniaxed one, 
or u small taxed one. On choosing the former, tlic tax of twopencc- 
lialfpcnny is immediately demanded for the landowner, which produces 
immediate conviction.*— Circular^ No. 55, 

Again— 

‘ I have exhibited in the market-place this day two loaves, price one 
shilling each, the taxed one and the untaxed one. They spoke volumes. 
Half of tlie labouring people did not know that tliere was any tax on 
bread. The dilicrence in the size of the loaves spoke home to their 
senses. It was a good lecture for them, and added many names to the 
petUion, It has also enlisted tlie females on the large-loaf side, and 
many of them said that they would scnil their husbands to sign the 
petition which I had laid open for signature. {Froiii Mr, 7bm.y, of Tor- 
ringloa.y — Circular^ No, 61, 

Wc need not insist on the weight and value oi petitions ob- 
laincfl by such delusions : but again— 

* In connexion with the above wc may inform our readers that tlie 
Afanchester Association have procured wooden models, answering to the 
respective sizes of the American and English eightpenny loaves, the 
former being onc-third larger than the latter, which they have affixed 
on poles to a van, or “ moving advertiser,** drawn daily along the 
public streets. To these loaves are attached labels,—“ English eight- 
penny loaf; wages, two shillings a-day.** “American eightpenuy- 
lonf; wages, four shillings a-day/* In addition to these, an immense 
placard is posted on each side of the van, witli tlie following words,— 

“ Wliat lowers wages ?—^The bread-lax. 

“ What starves the operative ?—The bread-tax, 

“ What ruins masters?—^The bread-tax. 

“ Down, down with the infamous bread-tax 1!! ** 

The novel sight attracts constant groups of un-lookers, and it promises 

to 
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io be a mofti effective mode of ngiiaii^n, Wc undersUiiid it i» ttuuut ^ 
be adopted iu LoTidon.*~C/rc«?ar, No. 58. 

Yes, it was adopted in London; our readers wUl recollect the 
disgraceful exhibition, at Lord John Russell’s City contsst, of a 
large Russell loaf and a Peel loaf (see Q. R., vol. Ixviii. 
p. 503) : but, contrary to the expectation of the inventors, it 
produced little or no sensation either here or in the country— 
llie incendiary sophism was everywhere detected and despised— 
a result that was not a little helped by the fact, that at the very 
moment oi^the^e processions corn was coming in at a Peel duty of 
one shilling, instead of the Russell duty of eight So that, as far 
as the * infamous bread-tax ’ was concerned, a Peel loaf might be 
bought at one penny, while a Russell loaf w^ould cost eight- 
pence. 

On the defeat of the Melbourne ministry, on Lord Sandon’s 
motion, the agitation of the League assumed a still more violent 
and dangerous character:— 

^Sir Robert Peel and the Infernal Machine, —Mr, Brooks [a 
Jimsell matpstrale’] at our late A.nti-Corn-Law tea-party gH\e anew 
name to the slkhug scale, when he called it the infernal machine. We 
hope the name will he generally adopted by the aTiii-l)rcad-tiJx party. 
This will undoubtedly be doing an injustice to the inventor of the 
Parisian infernal machine. Fieschi compassed the death of fifteen 
pcisouft only, whilst the sliding invention, of which Sir RoheitPcel is 
the patron, has subjected hundred^ of thousands io the lingering tor- 
menh of sianation. 

* The sliding scale is a pcjfe<*t scheme of legalised murder and rob¬ 
bery .Wc wcrcprej)arcd for Sir Robert Peers declaration in favour of 

the inf'rncl maihinc. He has given himself over to the bread-taxeis. 
He is, from this time, the pledged enemy of the people of this countiy. 
lie and his followers arc political Ishmachtes; their hajids are m every 
honest mairs pocket. Let all who desire to escape their plunder nerve 
their hearts for the coining election^ when the cry must be Down 
with Veci ! down with his follonerb ! dotm with ihtbr iufcxual machine, 
the sliding scale P** 

And again, an article headed 

‘MUllDHR. 

They that be slain with thestoord are better than 
they that be slain with hunger ; for these pine away, 
stricken through for want of the fruits of the field.”— 
Lamentations iv. 9. 

*The Corn-Law is the wholesale cau^e of the starvation and disease 
which are ravaging the humble dwellings of our poorer brethren. 
They who upliokl that law arc virtually the murderers of their fellino- 
ercafures: —the riches of those who profit by it arc stained with the 
hlood of human victims, and they who look coldly on, and neglect the 

menus 
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means in their nrtw^^r the law, are cquallv the accomplices in 

the guilt olmlrd^Circuiar, No. 62. ^ 

* Our read^H-*' will have observed that this last extract is pre¬ 
faced 1 ^ text from Scripture; and throughout all the pro¬ 
ceedings of the League-we find frequent similar instance! of the 
profane and hypocritical abuse of sacred texts and topics. We 
'aic reluctant to allude to such matters, but the history of the 
League would be incomplete, if we did not notice as a prominent 
feature in tbelr proceedings tlie attempt to make the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws—to use their own langusigc—" a relt^ov^ question 
and accordingly the League have incessantly lafbourcd to make 
religious feelings subservient to their political agitation against 
the Corn-Law. The law itself has been declared to be Ui prac¬ 
tical blasphemy,'' sustained by ^ satanic agency;^ and its sup¬ 
porters have been (Renounced, in fierce and unmeasured language, as 
^ inipiovs and irreligious' men ; " men to be abhorred and cursed' 
Scriptural quotations and allusions, in prose and verse, with this 
object and tendency, abound in tbeir publications. 

The Circular, when it assumed the name of TJie Anli-Bread- 
Ta.x Circular^ placed on its title-page some passages of Scripture 
by way of mottoes, and among them the following:— 

. ‘ Tlic bread of the needy is his life; he that defraudeth him thereof is 
a* man of blood/— Ecclcs. xxxiv. 21. 


* He that witbholdeth corn, tlie people shall curse him/— Prov, xi. 26. 

In the Circular, No, T, is a form of prayer, entitled ' An Anti- 
J>road-Tax 6V>//cc// beseeching * Almighty God to overrule the 
cleliheralions of our Parliament, to relieve the xvants of famishing 
thoKsandsf 6cc. 

In one of Mr. Cobden’s specebes, reported in the - Morning 
Chronicle * of the ’26th of May, 1841, there occurs this passage;— 
‘ He shovhl say the man who iwtes for the hread-tacr, under the 
present circumstances of the countrjf, xms not a practical heliemr 
in the Holy Scriptures* 

Kvery one recollects wth disgust that wholQsalc and Irreverent 
assemblage of 645 dissenting ministers, and one Anglican clergy¬ 
man, at Manchester, about the time of the general election, with 
the scarccly-cdnc«;aled object of making the religion they professed 
the cloak of faction and the tool of noischief. The mode in which 
this strange synod was brought together is highly characteristic. 
'J'hc unction of their language and the fervency of their zeal would 
have led one to supjiose thjt their meeting was the result of a 
spontaneous and consoienlious impulse, or at least tire suggestion 
of quo of their own rei?erend^hody, acting under such an impulse. 
Nothing like it. In the summer of 1841 the League obtained— 
-we know not on what terms—tlie services of a Mr. George 

Thompson, 



TlKffi^j^n. the same, tve believe, iWho occa*,ui^y a&iiuiea at the 
fouse, and who-recently appeared ^ cahdidate at 
Sodihampton. Mr, Thompson soon took a-prOn:^ejjt ift 
the afeip's'of the League; and one .of his ^ss^y&. s^ms to 
have bpen the planning qf this clerical Conference. On 8th 
July he addressed a circular to all the ministers of Manchester 
and its vldnity, suggesting the • propriety and advantage of a 
general religious movement, by means of a convention of mi¬ 
nisters from all parts of the kingdom.' Twenty-eight ministers 
met, who infpli:^tly adopted tte suggestion of their/ay-6roMer; 
and accordingly the Dissenting Convocation'was summoned by 
the more-than-ro)^l \Vrit bf Mr. George Thompson to meet in 
Manchester for the despatch of business in, the week between the 
15th and 22nd August. We must not omit some .specimens of 
the style of invitation addressed by the organ of the League to the 
expected Conference :~ 

‘ We should wish to see at least a thousaiid Ministers of the Gospel 
assembled in Manchester on tlie 17th of August, to take counsel to¬ 
gether, end then fo return home and make their pulpits resound 
•through the length and breadth of the land with the denunciation ol 
Heaven against a law which sgsiematically starves the poor... • 

* Whatever may be the numerical amoiuit of attendance at the ap¬ 
proaching National Conference of Mhiisters of religion on the Fowl 
Monopoly, there is now no longer any. <|uestiou as to the sensation it 
has produced in every part of tl\e kingdo^jp. The evidences of sym¬ 
pathy, which pour iu upon us almost hourly, abundantly prove that a 
choid has been touched whose vibrations will increase in intensity until 
no place is left for ^tx& huge and- blasphemous momte?^ which has so long 
disgraced our country in the deniora/izatian and deaths by lingering 
torture^ of our poimlation^ The hearts of the ministers of Christ have 
beeri retouched by a live coal [Mr. George Thompson's circular}//■<)»?. 
the altar of religion and pure benevolence. In tile letters (nearly a 
thousand of which have been already received) we read the doom of 
the monopoly—cw7'5/?(i of God and man.’ 

Even Lord Kinnaird, we presume, ‘ must admit that this is 
rather * violent langucigeJ* 

The Conference met—ljut jtot for the despatch of “business— 
their irregular proceedings and impotent conclusion were too ridi- 
. culous to be mischievous, and had ihe .single merit of bringing 
the hypocrites or fanatics who composed.it to their prdjxsr level 
in'public estimation. About the same ttihe ninety dissenting 
ministers in Glasgow signed a petition, wUch^seems to us ejiisdem 
farihq^ as the Manchester programme j ust — 

*Tlmt, althojugh they heartily coincide with their. felloW-subjects in 
reprobating the Corn Laws, from their ruinous effects pn the industry 
"ana prosqpcrity of the Britisli people, they feel ptrstmded that the chiei 

' aspect 
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aspect in which U becomes thern^ as Christians and as Christian 
ministers^ to regara these impositions, is their Jlagtttni wickedness in 
ihe sight of Almighty ^pody to whose Holy Word they are jopposed* with 
the beimvolent arrap^ments of whose pro^dence they are at war, and 
whose just displeasure, if persisted ift, they cannot fail to draw down. 

* Tliat your petitioners beseech your honourable house to reflect 
whether, in f Ae sight of a just Gody the legislature can have the right 
to prevent the poor from obtaining bread at the cheapest market to 
which they have pccess; whether it is righteous to tax the poor and 
working olasses in the midst of privation and suffering, to the extent of 
rnillions annually, by an artiflctal dearth of the it^es^nes of hie; 
whether they are preoared to am%cer to the Judge of ^all for the straits 
ayid suffering^ as well as the perplexity and discontent, and other evils, 
moral as well as physical, which these laws unavoidably generate. 

^ And that on these grounds your petitioners implore your honourable 
house, in the name of the country, in the name of humanity and justice, 
above ally in the soared name of religion^ and if God ever blessed, to 
abolish these unrighteous laws, with the least possible delay. 

‘And your petitioners shall ever pray,* — Circulary No. (52. 

In lie same spirit Anti-Corn-Laio sermons — distinctively so 
called—^Ijecamc almost as common as Anti-Com-Law lectures. 
And wc regret to be obliged to say that the extracts of those 
sermons published by the League appear to us to be, like the 
Manchester summons and Scotch petition, a compound of hy¬ 
pocritical cant and rabid faction. To those reverend persons 
who think themselves eM&tlcd to «catechise others, we think we 
may be permitted to retort one of their own questions —‘ Whether 
they are prepared to anm'cr to the great Juii&e of all far the 
straits and sufferings ’ of the hundreds of deluded men, and the 
thousands of innocent wives and children—the imprisoned— 
the banished—or the ruined victims of this Anti-Corn-Law 
Agitation? 

We sliall show—as clear as light—that to the provocations of 
the AnU-Corn-Law League the unhappy insurrection in the 
mauufactnring districts is .mainly cliargeablc. We speak ad¬ 
visedly; and shall prove what wc say — that this Anii-Corn-Lato 
League, which is now—“under Lord Kinnaird's certificate' of 
ifinocence—soliciting subscriptions to enable it to renew its ope¬ 
rations, tV the first and tdiiff, if mt the sole cause of the laltt 
distarbanees, and of all the calamities which they have produced, , 

On the accession of Sir Robert Peel’s Government the raviogst 
of the press and the orators qf the League becatne i tuore violent,' , 
and they now b^an to meilace more distinctly 'm appeal to 
physical force, and a direct revolutionary insurrection.’’' A meet^ 
ing of the inhaWtants of Salford was called on the of 
September, 1941, to petition Het Majesty not to pror^ie Pftr- 
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liaxnent. Mr« G. H. Hall, the boroughreeve (chief xnagis^ie), 
was in the chair. Mi'. Holland Heoie, and Mr. J*otter, Russell 
magistrates and leading members of the League, were present. 
Mr. Massie, a dissenting minister of Manchester, a very^iromi- 
nent Leaguer and frecjaent and furious orator, made, as was hts 
W(»nt, a very inflammatory speech, in which—in allusion to Sir 
Robert Peel’s appeal to the country not to prejudge his measures 
—Mr. Massie says,— 

‘ “ You must wait,*’ said Sir Robert, “ till February: you must 
•wait till Mai^Ji ;^pu must wail till the dog-days of next summer, when, 
peihujjs, you may have three such days as you have had in Paris; but 
ivc will have hundreds of thousands of troops to mow you do'wn.*' 
iHoar, hear.) This / conceive to be the p(dicy of the party.’ —ilfon- 
clteder Guardian, 22nd of September, 1841. 

This allusion, which we shall And frequently repeated, to the 
three days of Paris was not a mere rhetorical flourish. It was 
notorious that those eicnts had been mainly influenced by the 
dismissal by the disaffected mastor-manuCacturers of their woikmen 
into the streets—to fight or starve—and Mr. Massie’s pregnant 
hint was soon followed up. An article in The Morning Chronicle 
of the 20th of October, 1841, ])oints out—for the first time that 
wo have olisened it — the expedient of stopping the mills unit 
turning out the hands as a mode of compulsion on the legislature. 

‘ From large manutneturers and capitalist in other places, Btatements 
have also been received to the effect that tney have the jiower at once, 
if they had the will to use the means, of putting an end to the Com 
Laws, and that they entertain setiously the intention of adopting them. 
These are to close all theib mills, to send the mass of the rural 
population, to •whom they now afford employment, home in their parishes, 
to be supported out of landlord-paid poor-rates, and to force the aris¬ 
tocracy to maintain the surplus agricultural population themselves, since 
they insist on depriving the commercial community of the only means 
by which they can do it.’ 

This idea was, howev or, dropped at this moment, to be repro¬ 
duced next year, wad, as tre have since seen, carritd into kxbcu- 
TioN. But the menace of physical force was still kppt up. 

Thp Circular ot tho 4th of November, 1841, says,— 

‘ There is an increasing distrust spyeoding, as to the possibili^ of abd- 
lishing tlq; corn monoptdy by peaceful means,’ 

Mr. Adand, the lecturer, 

‘ thought a crisis had arrived. He agreed with Colonel Thompson, that 
the time was earning when they must dp something more dian tnlk.’ 

hit. Murray, another lecturer, a^ Notfingham, in a very exdlcd 
meeting of L^tgttera and Chartists, sakW 

‘He 
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‘ He the coming of the time when six miUi(Ms cf people ^OnM 
arise, deteririined to he twe with all the world.’— Ci^nmiar, No. '/5. 

• Again, in an address of thtt lOtli of February, we find these 
passages:— 

‘ We ask our Countrymen what is to be done now? We call on the 
trampled children of toil for a sign. We speak to the millions of. wn- ' 
daunted and dauntless hearts. . . . And we reply, in the name of our 
country, in the name of mercy, in the nama-cf justice, the inhuman 
mampoty of the food of twenty-seven millions of hitman beings shall note 
be crushed utterly and far ever!’— Chcular, No. 82.,^ 

About the commencement of the present year a conference of 
the deputies of a batch of societies, which we had ijot before 
heard of, called T/ie Okehative Anti-Corn-Law Associations, 


was held at Manchester. 

The League and Association, be it remembered, affected to 
belong to the middle classes, and, however revolutionary their 
ultiin.ate wishes might be, their immediate object Was lov? tragHf; 
but finding that they made no progiess on that principle; lhp,y 
were driven into the necessity of connecting themselves with tlte 
operative classes, whom they endeavoured to allure and deceive by 
altering the title, though not the essence, of their object from fod? 
wages to its correlative, cheap bread. In pnrsuapee of this juggle 
the League, between w'hpm and the lower orders much animosity 
had been occasioqally exhibited, now endeavoured, as they said, 

‘ to get the people at their back,’ and they therefore fostered this 
Operative society, and employed its agency to act upon the'Work¬ 
ing people. The president of the Operative Ast^iation-wag Mr 
E dward Watkin, son of Mr. Absolom Watkin, aJRusseU mdgit- 
trate >• and both father and son were on the couftdl of thff Mari*’ 
Chester Association, and active members of the .League, 

Acland arid Finnegan, paid lecturers of the League, took in 
the proceedings, and influenred the passing of a resbluticm, isurii- 
nioning a general meeting of delegates from the working classes, 
to meet on New Year’s day at Manchester, and declaring as their , 


fundamental principle and object, — 

»* That this meeting pledges itself never to.rest satisfied until mon^*,, 
poly is hi ever dune vkicy with, and compensation for yeart of misery 
is made by the aHslocracy to the labouring millions.’ 

Compensation I Tfais'was, indeed^ a stride in advance, with - 

the more prudent members of tte t<eagtiri W<?i* probably' 
altogether pleasetlj for the aprinciple of' ^ 

bo brought inW. action Against tnasiefrrr^^dct^retk 
lowered or short-paid what. ihesT workmen' ridg^t . 

wages, xnOto pliuwibljf; a«d, nboiN 
against htndiotde, who bfid be^disfyirCC^H»fj| 

‘ ■■ 82''* •' ' .from' 
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from voluntary tenants, and whose acres were less liable to be 
plundered than shops and warehouses. Accordingly, when on New 
Vear’s day the great meeting summoned by the Operative Det- 
puties t0ok place at Manchester, Mr. Brooks, a Russell mcCgistrate 
and Leaguer, being the clwirman, propounded the business of the 
meeting in a very inflammatory, but, we believe, artful speech, 
in which he put forward his own and the League’s object—an 
immediate petition for the repeal qf the corn>laws—and endea¬ 
voured to throw into the background, as a fit subject of reference 
to a committee,‘Ihe question ofl‘ Compensation,' 

Mr. Brooks said— 

‘The object of this meeting is to petition for a total and immediate 
repeal of the corn laws j also for the appointment of a committee on 
the subject of oompensatior. Ao«?, unih resped to compensatioti, I 
am perfectly satisfied tftai justice tcdl not be accomplished until that sub~ 
ject is considered : therefore I think it is quite right that there should 
be a committee to look into it, for my notion is, that when damage is 
done to any party, it must be repaired (Applause)' 

In spite, however, of this damper, the compensation clause was 
adopted, and annexed to the petition for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, in the following emphatic words :—■ 

* That this meeting, though indignant,’ &c., ‘ does consider it expe¬ 
dient—in order that the new House of Commons especially should he 
convinced of the wide-spread hatred of bread-tax oppression felt by the 
people of the United Kingdom and the general desire not only for the 
removal of an act of injustice, but for rrtribution upon those w\\o have 
perpetuated and profited by it—to petition both houses of parliament in 
Wour of the total and immediate repeal of the bread and provision 
taxes, and to recommend in such petitions the immediate appointment of 
a committee to consider the best mode of making that due compensation 
which the suffering people of Great Britain and Ireland have a right to 
demand from ike aristocracy of the country (Cheers).' — Morning 
Chronicle, January 3, 1842. 

Here we have made a further stride—' the suffering people ’ 
have a right not only to Compensation from, but to retribution 
UPON, the dmtocracuoi the country—^the aristocracy being—as i.s 
clear from 'the whole tenor of these iiruceedings from first to 
last—every man who has an inch of land, or who receives a penny 
of rent; and we are much mistaken if these operatives would not, 
in the event of their success, consider Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Cobden as eleaiiy liable to make compensation and suffer retri¬ 
bution as Lord Fitswilliam or Lord Radnor. The whole (A this 
‘ Compensation ' and * Retribution ' affair is very curious and 
important, and hiu» hithetto’ attracted Init too little notice^ 

'** The Operative Deputies held several .other meetings^ at the 

last 
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kst of ivbidi they |>a«8ed a rosoliktlon wUch hast two remarkable 
points:— 

• ‘ That Mr. Alexander Htitchineon and Mr. Isaac Higginbotham be 
requestSl io erffoniza the Trades of Mawdiest^ on th^ qaes^pn upon 
uhich tlie Conference has Tnei; and that the former be request^ to con* 
vey to Messrs. Sharpy Roberts» and Co,*a workmen the thanks of the 
meeting for their valuable address.' 

It appears that those pors<wis did execate the mission of oi^n- 
izing the IVades, and when the recent disturbances broke out, 
that organization was used for very*dangero«s pu§)os6«, though the 
League failed in inducing them to adopt the repeal of the Corn* 
Laws for their object. We know not for what * ^dress ’ the work¬ 
men of Messrs. Sharp, Rt)berts, and Co. were thus thanked, but 
M e do know that, a little previous to thi-sv many efforts were made 
to imlure bodies <rf workmen to co-operate in the agitation. This 
matter deserves a little explanation. We find that in December, 
1841, a plan w as adopted of recruiting the finances of the League 
hy a fancy fair, or, as they called it, Nctitonaf Anti^^Corfi’Law 
Bazaar. This scheme was selected, we suspect, not solely as the 
best means of raising money—though that was no doubt the main 
object—but also as an excuse for bringing the Lndiee of Man¬ 
chester and tlie neighbourhoo<l before the public, as countenanc¬ 
ing and promoting this agitation. It has been a frequent de¬ 
vice of revolutionary agitatois to bring women forward as a screen 
cumI safeguard to their own operations. The Reverend Mr. Alassie, 
whose extreme violence on every occasion we have already np- 
liccd, in one of his furious harangues to the Ctmfercnce about this 
time, bad said, 

• He had read the page of history, and had looked at the bloody scenes 

t ; bad occurred at the close of the last century upon the soil of 
nte* He saw that at that time the firet ciy of the people was ‘*0ive 
us bread, and none of your gabble." They were led by fotius in w- 
nten*s but of masculine energy^ and called out in the court of the 
TuUerits for immediate food; for that they were dyii^, and, dying, 
would not endure it (Loud c/ioer^)**—A/orit. CA/ou.# I2th heb- 

, We must hero pause to remark the frequent and mena^g 
allusions of the agitators to the atrocities of the French revolutum. 
The aristocracy is reminded that England might have 'hit 
DunionH and her Robespierree" (CiVeutor, No. 91)—a piotW' 
minister prays that ^our amiable Queen man escape the fate ^ 
Louis X r/., and owe country^ the horrors of the Firench RevoinUm^ 
(Cireular, No. 69). We wish the rererend monitor had.goae,tm 
to toll us from what party the Queen could possibly be in 
We are warned in ptose aftd in verse to ' tememhm? 
in ohoxi they all appear to have had the iffeAoA"llewIntie» con¬ 
stantly 
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stantly floati^ in their mindl*—rftther, however^ in their view 
than in their menumf, for it is quite clear to any one who knows 
the facto alluded to ihat the learned Mt» Mosski had no^ ' read 
the page of history/ and knew nothing of the scenes hd* talked 
about: but he had heard, and that was enotigh for his purpose, 
that women had been madh useful agents in the earlier stages of 
the French revolution; and it is probable that some idea of that 
sort suggested the frequent exhibition which these Anti-Coni' 
Law Associations make of female countenance and co-operation 
practice* in ^ur opinion equally offensive to good taste and 
good feelings and destructive of the most amiable and valuable 
qualities of the female cbaracter. We find that the Council of 
the Manchester Anti-Corn-Law Association had invited the in¬ 
habitants to ^ an anti-eorn-law tea-pat ty, to be held <in the 20tb 
of May^ 1841—^gentlemen’s tickets, 2#.; ladiesi, 1*. and, os 
a stronger lure to the sale of these tickets, the names of ‘ Lady 
Potter ’ and sixty other ladies vj eie advertised as stev'anlesses of 
this assembly. So now the names of about 300 Ladies were 
pompously i^vertised as the Patrbnesset and Committee uf the 
National Bazaar. We exceedingly wonder and regret that the 
members of the Association and League (the Covndh of these two 
bodies organized the bazaar), and still m^re that anybody else, 
should have chosen to exhibit their wives and daughters in the 
character of political ugitatois; and we most regret that so 
many ladies-^-modest, excellent, and amiable iiersons we have no 
doubt in their domestic circles—should have been persuaded to 
allow their names to be placarded on such occasions—for be it 
remembered, this Bazaar and these 2'ea-parties did not even pre¬ 
tend to be for any chantable object, but entirely for the purposes 
of political agitation. On looking over the names it is some 
small consolation to observe, as indeed might have been guessed, 
that the ladies were the femelles de cee mdUs with whom wc 
had been lon^ familiar as violent political partisans. With this 
preparatory lunt the list of the Patronesses, published and re¬ 
published, again and again, with vast ostentation, will ttot surprise 
ear readers :«» 


The Right Hon. the Countess of Ducie. 

Tlie Right Hon. the Countess of Radnor. 

The Bont, the lAdics Bouverie.* 

Lady Potter. liSdy Pendlebury. 

Lady Walpetley* Mrs. Helstrop, Mayoress of 

" Irs. T. M, (Hbsou, , ^tedepurt. 

1 . Capeoder. Mrs. Brotnerton. 

■ ■' . .. . . Ill I — , — — I ■■ III! »■ 

* U S» eyidwil tliat the iiomw of iiieto Ladtol wtelii ghsu’hj toibe cm who did not 

Mrs. 
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Mra. Kennedy. 

Mts. Bindley. 

Mrs. Sherman Crawford 
HMrs. J. Brooks. 

Mrs. Kershaw. 

Mrs. Spencer. 

Mrs. Fitzsimon. 


Mts. Gobden. 

Mrs. H. Marsland. 
Mrs. Bowring. 

Mrs. J. Armstrong. 
Mrs. B. H. Greg. 
The Misses Philips. 
Mrs. T. Gisborne. 


Iwady Potter, Lady Pendlebury, and Lady Walmcsley are thfe 
wives of three Hassell magistrates of Manchester, Stockport, ami 
livmpool, who wore selected for<thc honour o^|kuig.hthu^ on the 
1st of July, 1840, on bringing up addresses bn the occdsioit of 
Oxford's assault on her Majesty. The selecting for this public 
distinction men so prominent in the vi(rlcnt proceedings of the 
League, and having, as we believe, no other recommendation, 
was, if possible,, more olTcnsive and inexcusable than their ori-' 
ginal nomination as magistrates. Of the Bazaar committee 
Mrs. Cobden was president, Mrs. Arinitage, vice-president, 
Mrs. T. Woolley (the wife of aleadmg member of the Association 
and League), secretary. It is our business with tliis last lady 
that has led us into this episode of the Bazaar. We have before 
us a letter from Mrs. Secretary Woolley to one body of workmen 
(and we have reason to believe similar invitations were sent to 
others), the very address of which is worth notice. The letter 
begins thus 


‘ To the ff'brkmen of Messrs. 
* Genilrmen -’ 


This j uxta-posited dcsignatioii of * workmen' as * gentlemen’ 
comes oddly enough from so anti-aristocratic a pen. Tho lady- 
secrctary then proceeds to tell the gentlemen-workmen that 'she 
knows they have already made many personal sacrifices in the 
cause of education and suffering humanity,* and therefore ‘ appeals 
to them to stand forth and denounce as unholyt unjust, and cruel 
all restrictions on the food of the people.’ She acquaints them 
that' tho ladies are resolved to perform their arduous part in tl^e 
. attempt to destroy a monopoly which, for selfishness and its deadly 
effects, has no parallel in the history of the world.’ ‘ We there¬ 
fore,’ she adds, ‘ ask yon for contnbutions—^not of much value, 
knowing well the privations to which even many of yon mav be 
subjected—-but from the young and unencumbered we sdidt 
sotne proof of their good t»ishcs in the sacred catise We advocate^ 
and from them we would gratefully receive any spedmetm of thfeit 
skill and industry, Sec., which would seU at hi^h piicU, as many 
of us know from experience.’ 

Thus, then, a body of Martehestcr teorAmett,'Who. have akeoify 

contributed 
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contributed t9 bencvdl^t purposea* are yet supposed to be 

in a condition to make u further saorifioe of products of their 
own indj^try^ which would fetch prices, to help u polnical 
agitation, whoso object is to lower prices; and this nuxhAt and 
copsiste;6^ proposition is made under the pret^ce that these very 
classes, whose superen^fative liberality is thus tasced, ore in the 
lowest d^ths of penury—frying of slurvatim i and, to crown the 
whole afi^r, we find that the lady secretary, not trusting to the 
eloquence qf her letter, sent simultaneously an emissary into 
the factory < to sr^nlatc tlie seal and excite the jealousy and 
emulation of these Manchester workmen, by telling tliem that 
' the tcorking’tnen of Birmingham, ha<l even solicited the ladies to 
allow them to send specimens to the bazaar—adding, ‘ that no 
contributions would be morn gratefully received than those of 
the poorer classes,' Now surely, if there were any tiuth in the 
stiUeineuts of the Leaguers, or any charity m their hearts, not 
only should the poorer classes have been exempt from such 
unreasonable solicitations, but whatever subscriptions might be 
obtainable from the wealthier orders should have been applied, 
not to poliiical agUation throughout England, but to charitable 
relief at home. It is a curious coincidence that at the very time 
when the lady'secretary was thus soliciting high-priced crnitri- 
butions from the poorer classes, the comtemporaneous number of 
the ‘ Circular * contains the following poetical statement of the 
miserable condition of those poorer classes, written and signed by 
the husband of one of the patronesses-^’himself also a patron of 
the Bazaar• 

*« Died or Starvation. ’— Coroner’* Inquett*. 

Then to fohtode I 

‘^Grdciems Heaveii! cau this be (fuel"' 
On my trembling knees 1 fell— 

** God! thou God of merry! tel), 

Can the very fiends of hell, 

1)1 t)iy name their pandects dmw, 

And declare their liceiice->-/nio ? 

Dare ihdy, in thy holy sight, 

To pioelaim their ^ 

Hmise thee * raise thine awAjf rod I 

Lord, hotP /ony t how iony, 0 ! Ood f ” 

ionv Bowbiko.’— 

* iHne is BiOHT, and mmht, andxXw! ” Jnti-Brewi^Ta^ Circular, 79, 

We teluclant to give expresrion to the feelings that these 
proesedif^^d publicationti excite—por is it necessary; the very 
faril;e>»Tlh^ titeffa scriptas are of themselves suiBcient ta excite 
pul^c'iaidyigqatiou. 

The Bsitpar ,pxf^ced| wc are told, iO.OQOL, which, wUh SOjOOOh 
hm pt, tphsre obtasMh we Iptoiw not, has b^ expended, 

how 


* I xnet FAMiNfi on my way, 
Provrjing for her ImmaTi jnvy, 
Clof^’d iSith filth mid ciii.1 in rag^, 
UgUest of all ugly hags. 

Lo! a omtre wreath’d of siiake^ 

In her lrimer*d hand she shakes^ 
And I h^ard the hag proclaitn, 

^ Mmaddux is my aeoptre a name] *' 
On mission bent. 

Mauningj mnrd'ring as she went, 

frAm street to street, 
O! I hem fiho bog repeat, 
(Bkiadd'ring while 1 heard and saw,) 



hew or where we are eqaallj ignorant^ betwelk Ijie ototxahn of 
1841 and tbef antntttn of I842j for tbe )>tur|K>8«s of the League. 
This expenditure of 90>0001. in one yeai* aeoms so incredible, that 
we shall state the proof of it. 

In January, 1^2, preparatory to holding the Bazaar, tlie 
League state that they had spent, up to the autumn of 1841, a 
sum bordering upon * ten tfton^nd pounds.^ In the address of 
the League, dated 20th of October last, proposing the new sub¬ 
scription of 50,0001., they state that they had already expended 
100,0001.—therefore between the« autumn of 18^1, *ahen the c.x- 
pense had not reached 10,0001., and the 20th ot October, 1842, 
they had spent, according to their own account, above ^,0001. 
1 low and where could this enormous sum of 90,0001. have been 
applied? If from the institution of these societies in the be¬ 
ginning of 1839*(thc first expenses of getting up such a ma¬ 
chine being always the greatest) less than 10,0001. was expended 
up to the autumn of 1841—two years and nine months—how 
happens it that above nine times that sum has been expended in 
the single subsequent year ? We are aware that in the earlier 
part of the time the league had three or four additional lecturers, 
and showed increased activity, but these slight additions cannot 
explain such a monstrous increase of expenditure. Where, then, 
has the money gone ? What jniblic proceedings of the Leatjuc 
canacrovnf fora tithe of the e.rpendUure? We know not—but 
we know, as everybotly knows, that within the specified period 
theie happened two public events in which the League took a 
great interest—the general election in 1841, and the general turn¬ 
out in 1842—and until the League shall give (which it never 
has done since .January, 1840) some detailed account of its ex¬ 
penditure, wc shall be justified m suspecting that the general 
election (to say nothing of some separate contests since) and the 
general tvrn-ovt have had something to da with the disappearance 
of the 90,0001 .! 

We have seen how much more violent the tone of the League 
became on Sir Robert Peel’s accession to power j we shall now 
sec that it grew still more inflammatory as he opened his 
measures—measures which, if the League had been honest, th^ 
ought to have received with approbation as unquestionably tend¬ 
ing to diminish the prices of articles of the most general con¬ 
sumption : but quite the Contrary; they Sftwin the wholesome tmd 
gradual alterations proposec^an improvement «nd strengthening 
of the existing system—they felt that they were about to lose their 
most plausible and profitable grievances, and they th^efore as¬ 
sail the Government and its measures by the moat iitflamtna> 
tot 7 poblicattons and prequpj^Unips—indeed, in now loQ^chig back 

at 
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eCt ail that paMedfwo wond«r that tha powor of th« immlted kw 
was not balled id to vindicate itself from such ofttra^ool assanlts. 

On the 9ih of Februaiy, 1842, the day appointed ftwf Sir Robert 
Peel’s rdotion on the Com Laws, but before the kitting of the 
House of Commons, six hundred delegates or deputies ^theyseem 
to have used these titles indiscrirainately), sent up to London, 
under the direction of the Leagpe, from the various provincial 
ossodations, assembled at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where 
several speeches of extravagant violence were made to them; 
amimgst others, one by a Mr, Taunton, of Coventry, for two or 
three extracts fiom which we must make room, to show the spirit 
that actuated this meeting, oven before the ministerial measure 
wak known;— 

‘ Let them remember that there were periods of patience^that to those 
who were starved out of existence society had violated its duties. Thu 
social compact supposed social security and social Justice; and if the 
laws did not give that justice and that security ihc crnnpaH uas htoken, 
and allegiance to it ditsolt ed (Cheers)..., Thr legUlature seldom gielded 
anything save but to fear ; they iliould not therefore be too demure in 
thnr demands. It was only when murmurs lan liom mouth to mouth, 
and the passionate whiteness of indignation and insulted human nature 
was seen on every face—when men gatheied togetlier united as one m.ui 
and in one cause—when millions discovered their moral strength and 
deter mnation —then it was that hypocrites in power became honest- 
then it was that the tyrant prepared himself to giaut concessions 
(Cheers). . . . 

* But if the legulaiure opposed the people, they would commence an 
agitahm oil over the country for the thoroutjh and complete purging of 
toot corrupt House (Tremendous cheering, which was continued for 
several minutes).* 


Tint is what the League may call a ‘ legal tind eonsUtutional ’ 
address, but will even Lord Kinnaird deny that it is ' violent' 
language, and that these are menaces, not to be inisundevstootl, of 
‘ physical force' ? What follows is, if possible, worse. 

Just before the hour when the House of Commons met, the 
Deputies wtilked in procession from the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
to the doOr of the House, conducting themselves there with some 
violence^ shouting at members as they'passed, and causing tumult. 
Aocotding to the description of this scene in the * Morning Chro* 
JUkiku* the 


lleStigates walked, about six hundred in number, to the gates Of the 
Rtniile or'Comtnonk; only one hundra^ obfained admission, the otheis 
Wfcte locked out.’ * 


hundred!’ The same paper thus describes the 
ecktduet of tttese Who Were locked out 

* l^le^dtes drew off from the doork of the House, add assenthled in 

Palace 
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Palace Yard, Mr.^Preidiceti of: Mtaaebeiiier, then riS^wttted to an ele* 
vated situation,and.saidj “The doors of the lobby arde|otied agaiijst us 
by ord^, 9 f those,4u power .[after , 100 had h^A .It is 

impd^ilde^ f^r os ^ get. iis towdress the members as they pass.. {It 
tikmld, hapi hem impossible for the members to pass, if 60Q‘delegates^ 
of half ike hitmb&r, taid oceiwied the Ichhy^ The Corn Laws w’ere 
p^ed tinder the protection of the bayonet, and the Tories lioW ensconce 
tHbihsdVes behiha the trunOheoh^Mf the police {Lovd cheers). But the 
tinte is fast coming when the worse of the people Will be heard, 'and their 
oppressors vnli guail before it.” * 

Mr. Prentice is a member of tife councils botji of ^he League 
arid of the AsSociatidn. He is also the proprietor of the ‘ JVIan- 
chcster Times,* Which is tho organ of the Association. 

As soon as Sir Robert Peel had made his statement, the one 
hundred delegates who bad been admitted into the House to hear 
it, adjourned to Brown’s Coffeehouse in Palace Yard, and there 
passed, ‘ after serious deliberation,’ the following resolution:— 

‘ That in the opinion of this meeting the measure just announced by 
Her Majesty’s Government on the subject of the Corn Laws, so far from 
holding out the slightest prospect of any relief of the distress of the 
country, is an insult to a patient and suffering peo]^, and the deputies 
view such a proposal as an indication that the lauded aristocracy of this 
coimtry ate destitute of all sympathy for the poor, and are resolved, if 
permitted by an outraged people, to persist in a course of selfish policy 
which will involve the destfuction of every interest in the country .*—; 
Morning Chronicle, February 10,1842. 

These scenes cannot hut remind our readers, riot of the * legal 
and constitutional appeals to the good sense of the peopU,' so 
soleimily promised by the League, but of the tumultuous attempts 
to intimidate the Parliament of England previous to the great 
rebellion, and the National Assembly of France just before the 
fiiiril ovmrthrovv of the monarchy. 

These delegates held public conferences at the same tavern for 
the three following days, in wbich speeches, if possible, more 
seditious and. inflammatory were delivered. In the meeting of 
the 11th Febriiary the language us'ed was peculiarly violent. 

the speeches refer to the , necessity of acting in unison with 
the ^ masses,' and plainly, point to the' employment of physical 
force to intimidate the govenririrint. VVe shall not nod^^e tha 
ravings of hired lecturers, or the usual trumpeters of the t(Cagrie; 
but Mr. Cobden, who-, ftoin his recent election fqr Stockport, as 
w:eli as^rom his natural hde^ts, had jiqw becoaaae, the leader o| 
this party, deserves more consideration. 

Mi. ,Cobden had beeniprig.^ * energetic* (as-he is designated) 
member of the Associatipn and the Le^ue, and it was^ imdoubu 
edly hia piergy ip. the. yrhich recommended h^, at the 
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^neral election m l^L fs^ the electors of Stockport; but the 
first occasion oil which we ha^t! happened to notice him was on 
the 17th of Julj, 1641 j before his own election, when he spoke 
at a dinner given'at Bury to celebrate the return of Mr. ‘Walker, 
another*^ Leaguer. In that speech Mr. Cobden indicated the 
neces^ty of a deroonstrati<Hi of numbers and physical /bree to 
intimidate the New House of Commons, and this was the first 
direct suggosfion of such a proceeding that we recollect. The 
League—that is, the nta8ter-manulactnrerS'»~and the workmen, 
wore at vasdance^ Mr. Cobden pro}H>se<l to unite them to intuni* 
date the House! of Commons. What other construction can 
Lem] Kinnaird or Mr. Cobden now pot on the following para¬ 
graphs of that speech ?— 

*Thcy must not only unite the capituUsts, but they nmstMni7f> mazier 

and man in this question.Let the League work the press, 

and the working cl^es would not be slow in appreciating their argn* 
ruents, and now they were ready at all times to cofine forward —ay, and 
they must $taTtle tkem in ike lloxise of Commons by a district meeting 
on Kersall Jbfoor,’ 

This, as it is the first prominent appearance of Mr, Cobden, 
so it is ihe first menace of a popular rallying on ' Kersall Moor,'' 
which is an open space about two miles irom Manchester) where 
Chartist meetings and other similar assemblies are held—and 
was now designate<l by Cains Cobden as the Mons Sackr, to 
which c^rortan agitation was to drive the insurgent populace. Wc 
our readers to bear this iu their memories. They will hear 
more of Kersall Moor by and by. We now proceed to Mr* Cob- 
den’s appearance in the Conference of the 1 Ith of February, 1842. 
Mr. Cobden on that occasion said— 

‘ Th(d three xieeks would try the mettle of Ids countrymen (/tear, hear). 
Why, would they submit to be starved, and put upon fc^hort allowance, 
by thirty or forty thousand men ? {Loud cries of No, no.) He was sure 
that if they knew how insignificant, both morally and physically^ those 
tliirty thousand or forty thousand aristocrats and squires were, they 
would not ftar them {Hear^ hear). But though really insignificaut, they 
were not contfcioua of any weakness; they were as confident in theii; 
strength as they had been five years singe ; they would nut shrink one 
atom; and unJtil these men were frightmed the people would never ob^ 
tainiusiice .. . . 

t Ware they prepared to make sacrifices, and to undergo sufferings, 
to carry this question? {Cheers, and loud cries of Yes, yes). The lime 
was not far G^<Ahea might be called upon to make sacrifices, and 

to nfidergo The time bright eooti come when they might ht 

called upon to inquire, asChristian mhp, whether an oligarchy which 
has usurped-ihe government (Cheers), pittce.d its foot on the Crown {Im^ 
mmse ehUgrinfif tclHck cantinuted 4ome ntinn(es), and trampled down the 
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people (Conlinvtd cheeriA ^%—liowfar &a oligar^iical xisurpaiion 

was deserving of their,moral and religious support cheering). 

. As soon as the,bill should become t^e Uw; of the land, by die 
physicaljhrce of a brute majority against mason, th^ would the time 
come xvhen he should feel it his duty to secede, as far as he ^ould do 
morally, from giving all voluntary support, whether pecuniary or mo¬ 
rally, to such a government {Here the whole meeting rore, toavtng their 
huts, mid cheering for several mim^s). The administrators of the law 
might enforce the law*—he wouljpoot resist the law—but tliere must be 
somebody to administer the law, and somebody to enforce the law*; and 
he thought that three weeks hence the»whole people would ^ thoroughly 
understand the real bearings of this bread-tax question, that they would 
not 'want physical force while they were unarumouH {Loud cheers)^ 

Mr. Sturge of Binningham, a Quaker, and a man of peace, 
said— 

‘ He would not hesilKj|te for a single moment to say that the laws sup¬ 
ported by the aristocracy were such that the greatest despot in Europe 
could not support them {Hear^ hear). And he thought that it was on 
the 9th of February, when this proposition was made in the House of 
Commons, that the contest began between the aristocracy and the people 
{Cheers)' 

Friend Joseph seems to exceed in his pugnacious propensities 
the most warlike of his sect we ever heard of—Thomas Cummins, 
who, when asked whether he would fight, in case of an invasion, 
would only undertake to drive an ammunition waggtm, Sturge 
would, we believe, have loaded a gun, though he probably 
would have left it to other people to five it off. 

These gentlemen, we see, imagined the outbreak of the people 
against the aristocracy to be close at band—an outbreak in which 
the force of the minority must appear, *both physically and 
morally, so insignificant,* that the easy triumph of the majority 
would not require the exertion of physical force — a form of 
expression which seems to imply that, when physical force is so 
overpowering as to intimidate its op|K>nents into entire non-re¬ 
sistance, it ceases to be physical force. 

It certainly was not the fault of these delegates that the sinister 
prophecies of a revolutim in three' weeks'vrere not fulfilled. On 
the 12th of February the Chairman (Mr. P. A* Taylor) closed 
the conference with the following exhortation 

‘ The Delegates would return to their own, and in some case%their 
distant homes; but though the work in that rpour . would he eon- 
duded that morning, their lalv)ur, he miist remind them, would 
mence when they reached their own districts (Hear, hear) ! Uimn 
strength^ and numbers gave boldness and eonfdetwe. He 
the delegates had imbibed—had get;minated in tiieirpiinda room" 

a amount both of boldneift ax4 eotn^onoe$ mdche 

would 



, ' t 

fiiQiild trairspiant tkat il ^vith ther>h itndii)fnsfi that 

conJide^e^Hdh&^nessinto the'iheir0fiHi(wnU (H^r, hear)/ 
Ckfinitk^ 14th of F%hnmTy, 1842/ .... 

r , 

Ttu^ line of agitation marked out by tbe London Conference 
was tjpifckl}’ and simultaneously adopted and foUowed up, to a very 
sui'pnsing extent throughout the manufacturing distncts of the 
norUi. llio purse-proud cotton^rds now condescended to fra¬ 
ternise still more familiarly with flip hitherto-despised,Chartists; 
they subscribed to their tests and were forced to submit to their 
conditions ;«but, ,as we shall see, the wily Leaguers onlv stooped 
to dt^quer, apd took the hand of the Chartist to make it a cat’s- 
paw for their own purposes. They had prophesied an early con¬ 
flict—some kind of insurrection within three weeks —and, while 
they zealously worked to bring it about, they prudently endea¬ 
voured to throw the danger and the suffering fni their new allies, 
the working classes: and they succeeded —mt va three tceeks-— 
nor ffisactly in the shape they wished—bnt in the disturbances of 
August—which were the natural—we may say the inevitable— 
consequences of the suggestions and instigations of the League. 
It was at this time that its leaders began to suggest, with more fre¬ 
quency and earnestness—after the example of the July revolution 
—the, closing mills, the turning out hands, and suddenly and ex- 
tenarciy throwing the lower classes out of work, and of course 
into rebellion. 

Oft the 15lh of February a meeting was held at Manchester 
between the leaders of the League and the Chartists, who had 
lately been at violent and even acrimonious variance, to make a 
treaty of peace and to settle the terms of a set of resolutions by 
which, they ware henceforwanl to guide their conjunct agitation; 
these embodied the main objects of both pai-ties, the total repeal 
of all Com and provision laws for the League—and univarsal 
Suffrage for the Clmrtists. Next day these mneerted resolutions 
were proposed in the Town I^lall, the Mayor in the chair, sup¬ 
ported by several Magistrates; the first resolution was moved by 
Mr. W. li. Greg, a leading person in all such matters, who in 
ifttmducing it said,— ' ' 

GenfieroeU, /bai we are tq do at the present crisis 1 confess I do not 
very clearly see; but I hope flist our Delegates [diis was spoken the day 
ihe C5dnferfftee"^oke upj wnHl be able to devise some means of comnelHug 
justiisl’ fcoai the niggard and reluctant- hands of goyert^eht (Great 
appipusc). .Th^re U h^i <yn<! ten^dy 'else in om imtids,’ 'and it U one 
which most ceriednly wiU he diiiid imJess prevented by d 
remedy: .: - 

Whatthal ipmedy hfs! afkspyurds staked morndearly m: 

^ If the lirflient Goim: of safe, only so little dtafed that 

the 
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tlic present depression of trade tecomes permanent, not less than 500,000 
persons, lutlf a mUlim qf people^ must be sent hack t(^&e agricuHural 
districtsy to be maintained by the landlords; and wey would very 
speedily eat up the whole rental of tlie land (A cry of Send them hack 
next wecic, then! ”)•* ^ 

After this rcmai*kable suggestion, this meeting at the Town 
Hall, which seems to *have been principally of members of the 
League, adjourned to Stevens^^ Square, where it was said that 
4000 people, infcluding'of course the Chartists, were assembled, 
arid the same tesolutions were submitted to, and adopted by, 
the whole assembly. There were Several speeches made, but one 
in ])articular by Mr. Duffy, who followed out the suggestion 
made at the Town Hall by Mr, Greg:— 


* Let him remind Sir Robert Peel that not ten years had elapsed 
since the ina^ters of Paris closed their shopSy shut up their places of 
labour, and threw /Jift population into the sireetSy which sent a tyrant 
king about his business (Hear). If the master manufacturers of Man¬ 
chester, of Slieffield, and of Birmingham, these great hives 'of industry, 
acting with all concord, and in the true spirit of Christian feeling and 
good citizenship, were to close their nails and shoppy and to tcU die 
people, “ Wc cannot employ you, becaxise w’e cannot reap any fruit from 
your labour—^wc cannot secure to capiUl, skill, ingenuity, and labour 
tlieir jpst reward,’’ the great body of people thus thrown out of food and 
employment in the face of Heaven would soon vindicate their righluy 
and send the Tories to the right-about (Cheers).’ 


IIci'o we have a clear indication—indeed the very germ—of the 
process which created the Turn-out and riots of Staley Bridge six 
months later. 

On the same 15th of February q simils^r mpeting vyas held at 
Salford, but the terms of the treaty between the Leaguers 
and Chartists not having been (as at Manchester) settled at a 
ju’elipitnary meeting, the Chartists forced the League, corani 
populoy to admit their amendments. These amendments were 
moved hj qne Dracup, who, after stating that 'he had agitated for 
vnivcrsiil suffrage, before sovae others [who had taken a part in 
the proceedings] were horny —moved ‘ to connect the corn-larv 
question with universal suffrage — vote by ballot — annual par¬ 
liaments—electoral districts—payment of members-^ and no 
property qualification ■—in short, all the stipulations of what is 
t'alled the People’s Charter. This addiiion was received with 
loud cheers, and adopted nm. mt« But another and irioroi 
practical resolution was an improvement on, and 

of, i|r. Cobdea’s deterraiaatien ta wiiUhokl fwjm tlie gov '. 

ali moral or pecuniary support. It was as follows;— 

* That .tins meeting, being convinced that government has 
of aftordihg effectualrelicf for the a^nowledg^ 





m 




\iet&>y avow th& Bolemu det^noinatioa^^r a^n i^pq^St or Uf retain 
fot iweniy-fout hours y)ith^t exdiungmg fi^rgoidi myBank^of-Eng¬ 
land^ notes^ until, the total,and immediate tepeal' of ,tiie Corn Laws, 
parli^wt ahows its willingness to commence a yea! aredr^ of our 
grieyan^.* . ^ 

Here lye see an ujajportant trutb^ti^spixesr-^tiie / r^ecd of 
the (^rq would hardly lie the * ^omniencemeni^ oi the 

expected ^ redrees- 

Similar scenes of fraternizaU^ between the Leaguers and 
Chartists, and of the adoption of conjoint resolutions, accompanied 
with different degrees of violence and sedition, occurred at Stock- 
port, where the fnayor, Mr* Nelstrop, and Sir Ralph Pendlebury, 
presided; at Bolton, where the mayor was in the chair; and at 
several other places of less note; and though a few individual 
members of the Association and the League did, and do, we 
believe, still [^endeavour to stand, aloof from^he Chartists, the 
League itself has ever since been assiduous^ in endeavouring to 
consolidate the Substantial union and practical co-operation of the 
two'bbdies—any reluctance has been on the side of the Chartists, 

The suggestions of Mr. Greg and Mr. Duffy, as to a revolu¬ 
tionary turn-out, and the repeated prophecy of Mr. Cobden, th.at 
‘ three weeks would try the mettle of his countrymen,’ seem to have 
prompted an early trial of this awful experiment at Stockport, 
for which Mr. Cobden is ntember, and where his personal influ¬ 
ence is paramount; and we find, accordingly, in the ^Stockjwrt 
Chronicle ^—a paper in the interest of the League, and promi¬ 
nent in the anti-corn-law agitation—the following paragraph, dated 
only a week later than Mr. CobdeU’s })rophecy, and three days 
after Messrs. Greg and Dufly’s suggestion :— 

* It, is this week our painful duty to comment upon another of those 
serious and general reductions of wages to which our factory operatives 
have, for the last four years, been so often subjected. On Thursday 
week arrived in this town the intelligence of the daring and impudent 
prctposal of the Tory premier to mamtain the “ infernal machine *^-—a 
slidingi swindling tax on the bread and provisions of the people, with all 
its withering influences upon legitimate commerce; and on the Saturday, 
only two da^ after, our inanufactarers, in despmr, notice of re¬ 
ductions in wages of every class of Uieir worKpeepk to the amount^ 
we are inforo^t afpm ten tq twenty per ce/tL 


This epd^vour to fulfil Mr. Cobden’is prophecy seems to have 
failed at &is mopieut^—at least, we hear no more aboflt it; and five 

bc^^nre. U fully ripened its fruit. , But; in the mean 
wMe, tp.lk^p gfUne afoot, ^e editor .of tlie Stockpori 
Chrome^ dii|pUtea*wi& Mr. Gr^ and Mr. Daffy the honour , of 
living Moa'of the manttfactuxing dis-: 

aiadrfie certainly, mi the ptin<^pie with a logical 
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forcc’and an awful sincerity, which they, and particularly Mr. 
(who has something to lose), did not approach:— 

‘We have thought and reflected seriously ujjon the various plans which 
have propounded for iks purpose of breaking up the scoundrel 
comhinatiofi of the food-producers ; but we cannot think that any plan, 
which ais have yet heard of, at aU approaches, in point of effect and 
practicahility, the One which, about two frwnths agoy we recommended to 
the consideration of the great jmjJ^oyp's of manufacturing labour* 
Oar 'proposal was^ that all ihti a^erbodied pcniperism should be thrown 

upon the land* . Let not squeamish individuals shrink from the 

course here pointed out, from any fake notion of itg apparent harsh- 

liess.The people sent to their settlements inusf not go crawling 

like ordinary paupers: they must go as if they were marching to battlk 
with their oppres<tors—to take possession of magazines*of pi-undkr— 
to storm the fortresses of oppression^and to quarter on a deaoly 
ENEMY!* 

So on the IStlilof March spoke the ' Stockport Chronicle/ 
fondly imagining that Stockport was to send forth her armies of 
‘ able-bodied pauperism^ to plunder magazines and quarter them- 
selves on the deadly enemy —but O ! the sad ambiguity of vaticina¬ 
tion! This Stockport CEdipus was doomed to sec bis facts 
accomplished, but their consequences reversed. On the lltb of 
August, the * able-bodied pauperism* of Staley Bridge marc/< erf, 
as it were, to battle—took possession of SUickport— plundered' the 
magazines of bread—and may have quartered themselves, for 
auglit wc know, on the editor of the ‘ Stockport Chronicle,’ who 
certainly by his own judgment would have deserved that infliction, 
as their deadliest enemy! —and the poor deluded conquerors of 
Stockjiort arc now suffering exile or prison, and have been in 
peril of their lives, for endeavouring to follow out the advice and 
accomplish the prophecies of the League, of which the very 
7nayisirates who at last committed them to jail were prominent 
and busy members! . 

This curious reaction on the Stockport Leaguers, of their own 
projected violence, has led us out of our chronological narrative: 
we hasten to return to it. 

On the 24lh of February a meeting of ' the merchants, manu¬ 
facturers, and others of Manchester and its vicinity,’ w^as held in 
that town. It was summoned for the purpose of calling on the 
free-trade members of ike Home of Commons to adopt all masuis 
tohick the forms of the House of Commons will allow to prevent . 
Sir Mohert Peels Com BULfrom passing into a law* This 
summons was signed by iOTty mercantile and manufa^uri^* 
houses, beaded by Sir Thomas Potter and Sir Ralph Pendlebttry, 
two Ruisell magistrates md'Melboarne knights, mad the liusbeua^ 
of two Ba^uiar patronesses. The meeting was toiera}3d]y htoilie- 

voc. txxi. NO. cxLi. T rous— 
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TOUft—probably upwards of 100 persons were present—^anLongst 
them were several other Russell magistrates, with the chairman 
and other influential members of the League, We shall abridge 
from the Manchester Guardian the proceedings of this meeting.' 

The^chairraan> Mr. Bazeley, junior—an active Leagder—Mr. 
Alderman Brooks^ and Mr. Alderman Callender having ad- 
dreissed .tlie meetings Mr. Edmund Ashworth—a Quaker magis¬ 
trate and manufacturer of Boltqfl—proposed a resolution, calling 
on the free^trade members of the^ouse of Commons to impede 
the passing of the Com Bill^ by stopping the business of the 
House, Mr. W. R. Gregj, Who seems to have occasionally had 
epileptic fits oi moderation^ asked Mr. Ashworth how-he pro¬ 
posed that his resolution was to be carried out Mr. Ashworth 
answered. By stmjping the supplies. To that Mr. Greg d('- 
murred, as ' an eflectuau, indeed, but a very desperate measui'C ’— 
particularly as he thought that Sir Robert Reel's Bill trould be 
a great immediate benefit to the country, Mr. Greg could not 
therefore accede to that plan—^but he had one of his own, ‘ to 
raise the stubborn enthusiasm of the peopled* This he declined, 
however, to state in public, and we have no report of it. But 
when we recollect his proposition only a few days before (on the 
15th), we cannot but surmise that his plan was the same as that of 
tlie Stockport Chronicle, to turn out 500,000 workpeople from the 
mills, and send them to make war on the rural districts. 

Mr. James Chadwick disapproved of the plans both of Mr. 
Ashworth and Mr, Greg. He advised a temperate endeavour, 
on the part of their representatives, to induce the government to 
modify the measure ; and if that should fail, he did not see what 
was to be done but to submit to it. This moderate projwsition 
was of course universally scouted; and Mr. Ashworth’s motion, 

* that all the liberal and free-trade members of the House of Commons 
be requested to use all the legal and cmsHhUional means in their pe^er 
to prevent its being |)assed/ 

was then seconded by Sir Thomas Potter, and, being put, 

Mr. William Evams did not think this a time when we should 
be particufarly nice in our phraseology, and moved to omit iIk^ 
words ' legal and constihitimaL" 

Mr, Gireg expressed his strong reprobation of Mr. Evans’s 
amendmimt. 

Mr. Rostron thought that if there were forty Cobdens in the 
House the government might be J>rought to iheir senses. He 
shohld like to add io Mr. AshworthV motion a recommendation 
Ui step the ssipplies. After some farther wrangling, and many 
. vwlent sp^cbes^ Mr. Ashworth’s motion was carried, with only 

three 
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threJ dissentients^ Ml*. Gr^ being* one; and Mr. Ashwotth 
summed up the argument by — 

* If this measure be ineffectual, let us then have another meeting to teclucst 
them to jfop the supfUes ; and by that time we should be upon short 
TIME: and let us have half a millimi of people upon Kersall lAfior*' 

* SkoH time,^ our readers will understand, is a mode of re- 
ilucing the wages of the workjieople by shortening the’ working 
hours; and ' Kersall MooVy^^'^e have seen, was intended to be 
the Monn Sacer of the Maifcbester Gracchi! Will Lord Kin- 
naird himself deny that this wag a menace of physical force? 
This Mr. Ashworth, we see, is a Quaker of iYieyighting school. 

Another meeting was held at Manchester a week after that wo 
have just noticed. At this meeting, after a resolution denouncing 
the government measure had been carried, the chairman, Mr. 
Bi’ight, also, wc believe, a Quaker and a leading Leaguer, in¬ 
formed the meetin^hat— 

‘He believed lie might sUte that some project of a very comprehensive 
nature would he submitted to the manufacturing classes of Lancashire 
and the adjoining counties before long; such a plan as, if fully carried 
out, would at any rate strike terror into the hearts of those who have 
lived and were living 7fpon the plunder of the people (Applause)-* — Maiv* 
chest(*r Guardiaiiy 2nd of March, 1842.* 

Strike terror! Again we ask, can Lord Kinnaird or any 
reasonable man protend that here was not a direct menace of in¬ 
timidation by physical force; and can there be any doubt, when 
we compare all the previous suggestions with oil the subsequent 
events, thixt the threatened ‘preyeef ’ was a turu-oul of the working 
jHJople ? 

It will be recollected that at the great meeting of the united 
Leaguers and Chartists on New Year*s Day, Mr. A. Hutchinson 
had been requested to organise the Trades —which it seems he had 
done, and on the 5th of March he published an advertisement 
addressed to (the enumeration is worth noticing) 

‘ the Trades—Workshops—Religious and Benefit Societies—Chartist, 
Anti-Coru-Law, Reform, and Repeal of the Union, Associations—and 
other Bodies of Men of Manchester and Salford,* 

inviting them to funu a union of the middlfi and working classes 
—that is, of the Leaguers and the Chartists—and 
‘to get up a Graiid Demonstration of the whole district ow Kkrsa!.!# . 
Mooa, on Easter Monday, in favour of the principles embodied hi the; 
People’s Charter, $nd a total Rqieal of the. Cora-Lawa.* ' / 

Kenall Moor again. When we recollect that Mr. Cobden 
first broached the idea el startling the House of Commons by a 
meeting on Kermll Moot; that Mr* Ashworth bad sO lalisly talkerl 

t 2 . of 
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of ‘Short Tirnct and half a million of people on Kermll MoorJ" 
and that Mr. Bright had, three days l>efove the publication of 
Mr. Hutchinson's advertisement, announced ' a project which 
before long uym^ld .strike ten'or, it cannot be doubted ^hat Mr. 
Hutchi»ison’s ‘ Grand Demonstration ’ was another attempt at inti¬ 
midation through the exhibition of phj'sical force. This meeting, 
however, failed—for the working people, who might well suspect 
the real character and objects of4i;^^Lc?ague, still distrusted them, 
and they were moreover—in spite of nil the inflammatory falsehoods 
of the League about them—in a state of quiet and comparative 
oemtent. This Js proved by thv. unquestioriable evidence of an 
article in the Stockport Chronicle of the 1st of May, complain¬ 
ing of what is termed ‘ the npailnj of the people.’ This article is 
remarkable in many ways; but we have only space for its evidence 
as to the condition and disposition of the working classes:—■ 

'What are the people doing? We ask the qi^tlon ineanlnglv, and 
the unwelcome answer is emphatically — nothing! For aught that 
appears to the contrary, Ave might be enjoying ikcfidl tide of prosperity 
-^merely living to kill time—lolling out a stale of Elysian indolence. 
We hear no audible expression of cofnplaint on the part of the people 
against existing injustice, and we repeat, that were we not firmly con¬ 
vinced to the contrary, we should be almost led to suppose that llie 
miissee were in the tnjoymmi of the blessings of peace and plenty y and 
were rigidly exercising the virtue of contentment, ... 

' When there is the greater necessity for the people bestirring them¬ 
selves, we find them apparently the most apathetic. . . . Where now 
are. all their public meetings, speechifyings, and petitioniiigR ? Wc 
heard, the otlier day, of something like an organhed moeomenl for 
effecting “complete suffrage” being begun in this town, hut wc have 
heard no more of it latterly. We wonder if, with a host of other Um 
enlcrprisesy it too has sunk to “ the tomb of the Capulets ’—Stochporl 
Chronicley M<ay 13, 1842> 

This reluctant and objurgatory evidence of the satisfied con¬ 
dition of the people is very important. 

In the mean time the agitation against the government mea¬ 
sures then before parliament was proceeding with intToased vio¬ 
lence- To follow it into all its details would be idle, and indeed 
impossible^ but wc must notice a joint meeting of the Association 
and two other societies of the same class in Manchester, on the 
22nd of March, which-—Mr. John Brooks, the magistratei being 
in the chair—passed a 

solemn protest against so cruel a mockery of perishing milliansy so 
HUtbnaUoual a scheme for the destructiSu of the commercial interests of 

country, and so hlaspheTnou.s a violaiion of ike law of 
wd,.. .And sucli legislativit robbery as, by the taxation of the bread- 
the, benefit of the land*owtiers, starves the honest children of 
; ' ' industry 
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industry to gratify the luxurious cravings of a heartless and pampered 
oligarchy.’— Circular^ No. 85 — ManchcslerGuardiuny March 23,1842. 

After this |he same Heverend Mr. Masslo who liad read the 
^page of history’ so profitably, gave another spccimep of his 
temper and character by buraing a copy of the New Corn Bill, 
under a scries of very scandalous circumstaxiccsj the conclusitMi 
of which is thus related:— ^ 

‘The paper presently ignited, aiid was held up blazing before the 
audience, amidst bursts of cheering, the ashes being thrown over amongst 
the assemblage and fraviplcd undevtheir feet, Mr Masslt continued, 
“ So ncrish all the latvx which deprive the people of &read and tax their 
food f ” (Great cheering.) ’ 

I'hc exertions of the printed organs of the Lcagiin were in the 
some spirit. The following extracts from the Ctrculnr of the 
.'Uli of May sliowAhe dangerous activity and organisation of the 
League, and the infanmus fahehcods by which they were endea- 
Y<iuring to goad the people into insurrection:— 

‘ Every morning the council of the League has, for nearly four years, 
assembled for the traiifiaction of the alfairs of that body, the direction of 
its agencies, and the organization of ruined and starving millions .. •«» 

‘ There are even now evident signs that the beginning oj the end is 
upon its. The patience of famishing millions appears to be well nigh 
exhausted ; desperation is dri\’ing the hopeless masses to lawless deeds; 
flic bayonet is called into requisition against the brcadless.’ 

In the same paper (as indeed in almost ever number) are some 
v(M‘ses of an equally inflammatory character—wc quote three 
stanzas from the beginning and the closa:— 

'tIIK warning VOICK, 

‘ There is a cry throughout the land, 

A fearful cry, and full of dread: 

‘‘ Woe to oppression’s heartless band 
A starving people cry for **Bread!” 

Thai qry was heard when guUiy France 
On the dread brink of ruin stood: 

« Yet sound the viol, speed the dance! 

, Tis but the hungry cry for food! ” 

* * *' 

I charge ye, England's rulers! grant 
The justice that her sons demand ; ^ . 

Or, rovsady the demon power ofteant - 

Shall snatch the pike and ivieid the brand ! * 

‘ Guilty France* be it observed, is Fi‘ance before the Revolution. 

We have called these incendihry assertions of the misery and 

consequent violence of the people infamous falsehoods. Wc 

have abundant authority to support this assertion; but tve 'i^ed at 

present 
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present adduce no other than the evidence we have just quoted from 
the ^Stockport Chronicle * of the 13th of May, m ^he apathy and 
apparent content of the people, while the co^^Quiporaneous 
number of the Ciretdar raves, as we have just seen, ^fandak- 
ing and desperate milUons^ But even the C^'cuA|t^f$eir is soon 
after forced to admit ^tbe calm,’ Uhe temporary luU’ in the 
minds of the people, and even frnd s it necessary to ap^logil^ for 
the apparent tranquillity as being Ijnly a preparation for m«rc 
energetic agitation:— 

*To raanj^persons the present s^enat a moment of calm ; to a few it 
may seem something like a settlin^^ into listlessnccs on the part of those 
lately so full of energy; to us, who are no strangers to the variations of 
mood in the public mind, it is a temporary luU^ during which determina¬ 
tion and stern resolve are gathering up for a fresh onslaught the elea 

‘ Our experience dictates our future course. A fetter organization, a 
more combined attack, an increased number of assailants, are all at 
our command. Our printing-presses are at work, and they speak to 
every one who can read. Our lecturers are abroad, and they speak to 
all irao can hear. Distress, dire distress, walks in open day in all the 
land, speaking to all who can feel. Our system of enrolment appeals 
to all who can think.* 

This is clever wanting; but it cannot conceal the fact that the 
}Miople were tranquil, and wished to remain so. In truth, after 
the passing of the new Corn Law, the Tariff, and the Income 
Tax, whatever excitement might have before existed in the work¬ 
ing classes as to the prices of food was exceedingly diminished, 
and the League soon saw Vhat redoubled efforts on its par^ and in 
a new direction, had become necessary to keep alive and extend 
the dissatisfaction of the working classes, which was now more 
clearly than ever their main object; and accordingly we shall 
soon see that, just as the pretences of starvation were vanisliing, 
the incentives to insurrection became more vigorous. 

Our whole number would- not contain even the most cursory 
notice of all the meetings, conferences, deputations, delegations, 
lectures^ pamphlets, and placards that were now employed, ap¬ 
parently with tho direct object of bringing on a cTisis. But there * 
are one or two which we mu^it notice as specimens of the stylo of 
Station carried on. One is a placard which has become noto¬ 
rious under the title of the * Murder placard/ It was—like one 
we have already teen~hcaded 

^ Murder t 

t 

tl|i9 murder bdng, not murder indeed, but a horrid story of a poor 
family, who hail boiled a dead dog;* with some potatoes 
had stolen; and this story was followed up of course by 

an 
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assions of the people of a more than common 
lacard, printed by Gadsby, the recognised 
ue, was placarded over the town, and carried 
ly men hired for the purpose. 

|diary placard was one announcing lectttres by 
re, one of the hired lecturers of the League. 

PUBlTc'* PEACE 



IN DANOEJ FHOM 

STARVATION IN MANCH*ESTER. 

LECTURES will be delivered, &c. &c, 

&o. &c. &c. 


THK GU.VUDIANS HAVK UKVIISKD UKLIEF—THK PEOPLE ARE 

DYING OF HUNGER. 


l)Ut tve must restrain our disposition to quotation; and from a 
jn;iss of disgusting profanation, ribaldry, folly, falsehood, and 
sedition, wc shall only select senne ptissages which seem to tend 
to practical results —^to accomplish Mr. Cobden’s prophecies 
about Kersall Moor! 

About this time (27th June) a meeting of the Metropolitan 
Anti-Corn-Law Association was held in London, in which the 
League was represented Ijy. Messrs. Cobden and Rawson; the 
latter informing the meeting that * 

‘ ff they had not instant relief, he could, without the gift of prophecy, 
predict the vert/ month in lohick wages and emi>loiiment would cease 
altogether (Cheers).’ 

At a weekly meeting of the League in Manchester, 28th June, 
the chairman, Mr. Wilson, called their attention to the approach¬ 
ing Assembly of Deputies in London, and to the necessity of 
Manchester’s sending 

an efficieiit deputation, gentlemen who, he hoped, would be preparwl 
to recommend, and to do, something more than merely talk about dir- 
Irets. He thought if, after all they could do oii this head, there should 
still be a determination on the part of the government to refuse to do 
justice to the people—if they refused to reconsider the cora<daws wiUx. 
a view to afford relief, the deputies shouldL he prepared to recommend 
some BOLD and decisive course of action.’ 

The Conference of Deputies—amojigst whom we 6nd, Sjevered 
of tliose agitating magistrates with wlmm we have been so 
liar—,4W«-man Shuttleworth, Alderman K«r«baw, 

Brooks, 
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Bitx)ks, Alderman Armitage of Moncbcstcr^ Sir K, rehdlc- 
bury, fnagislrate of Stockport, Bright, of Roch^ilc^ &c.; this Con¬ 
ference, we say, met ip,I^ndQn.on the 5th terminated 

on the 1st August Its ridiculous pretence. wns, 7 ta inikico the; 
House of'Commons to repeal the Corn and TBj^\ Acts which 
it had just passed; its real objects their procecdinl^ '^iW disclose. 
The chairman, the same as at the former London con^^yen<^ Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, in opening the bOsitu^s of the conference, 

* The cry of suffering and distress would make itself lifcard, and if 
that distress were not speedily Tc\ievecl, he Mieved that that distress 
would make itself.hcard iu a voice of thunder (Cheers), which would 
frighien the govenwmit and the legislature from its propriety (Conti¬ 
nued cheering).* 

Wc request our readers to notice the peculiar cheers of sati% 
faction which burst out from all these incclinf^ at every allusloif 
tending to actual outbreak. I 

Mr. Bright, delegate from Rochdale, said— 

* If the Government should refuse to hearken, he, for one, trembled at 
the result.* 

Here, at last, wc have a (Juaker of the old school, who trembles. 

Mr. Whitehead, of Leeds, said— 

* He saw no difference himself between the man who met another on 
the highw'ny and presciUed a pistol at his breast; he saw 7tot the slightest 
difference between that man and the government who, for selfish pur- 
jwses, were prepared to sacrifice millions of their fellow-^ubjectsi* 

The Reverend Mr. Bailey, of Sheffield, said that the operatives 
of that town refused to eammunicate their distresses to him, while 
they thought he meant only to petition Parliament:— 

‘ It was not wonUy they said, ‘ would move Parliament, but forck 
they should have, if they did not change their system.* 

Yes ; ^forcei my Lord Kinnaird! although ‘ the League has at 
710 time been the advocate of ])hysical force.^ 

Mr. Bailey then added the following atrocity, as a pro<)f of the 
disposition of his constituents, that— 

* He heard of a gentleman who iu private company said that if one . 
hundred persons cast lota, and the lot should fall upon him, he would 
take the lot t/y deprive Wr Robert Peel of life. He felt convinced that 
no such -attenipt ought to he made under any pretence whatever; but he 
was persuaded of this, that when he (Sir R. Peel) ivent to his gmvc 
there would be but few to shed one tear over it.* 

Mr. Taunton, of Coventry, ** 

* Pdt reluctant^ to prwent himself again to the Conference, l)elicving, 
as he did, that the callous-hcartcd aristocracy were determined to goad 
th(^ popple to rebellion, in order to govern by the sword (CAcers).* 

What 
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makes this 'wicked falsehood almost ridiqulqviis is, th.tt 
he iumself {joes on in the next sentence to complain of the apathy 
of the people and to instigate them to aetim, to ’which he ha<l 
just before accused the aristocracy of tiding to goad them. 


* He was astonished at the apathy of tlic metropolis on this subject. 
Would the people never learn to rely on their own energy, tmd demand 
to be fed themselves while they feec^others? {Cheers,) /t appeared to 
him that the time was past for tuiking. The time come, to no sonie^ 
thing, and he thought they ovghf to proceed at once to appoint—a com- 
2 kUTTKE 0 ¥ PUBLIC SAi’ETY vi the metropolis (Cheers),* ^ 

" A Committee of Public Safely !* France—D.anlon—Rohos- 
picn'c, again! All this really looks like insanity; not so the 
more practical and more dangerous declaration made by hir. W. 
Nclstrop, the Mavov of Stockport, in the Conference of the 
7th July;— J[ 

‘I wish tlie country to know, I -wish Sir Robert Peel to kno-w', I wisli 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to know, that the inhabitants of our borough 
liavc endured their unparalleled distress 'with uin)arallcled patience, 
’riierc is, howxver, a point beyond which human endnrayicc camiot go ; 
and unless some means are taken to relieve the distress of the poor of 
Stockport, I wish the country to know, I wish Sir Robert Peel to know, 
1 wish the Government to know, that I cannot, andvnll not, he respon- 
sible for the consequences which may follow from the present state of 
things (CAccr?)/ 


What happened so soon after at Stockport, and the use made 
of this speech of the Mayor’s, give it great importance; and may 
wc not inquire why—if the town confided^to his cm-c was in such a 
states of feeling, why was this vigilant and patriotic magistrate 
absent from it, and employed in haranguing the Conference in 
l^ondon? Was it that this speech might afford Mr. Cobden an 
opjKirtunity of making, the next day, a most important statement 
*in his place in the House of (Commons ?— 

* What -was said yesterday by the Mayor of Stockport ?—.That he could 
not be responsible for the peace of the place. I do not mean to tbreatcii 
ouihrcaks: that the starving masses will come and pull down yoiir 
juansions—hut I say that you are drifting on to confusion -without rudder 
or compass {Loud cheers^ It is my firm belief that uithin sit months 
um shall hove populous districts in the north in a state of social dissolu¬ 
tion {Hear, hear). You may talk of repressing the people by the ttiili- 
tary; but what military force Avould be equal to such an emer^eifcy 
{Cheers) ? The military will n6t avail. I do not believe that the people 
will break out unless they are absolulelv depriv^ of food: if ytm lore 
not prepared mtk a remedy, they will oc justified in taking food ftm 
ihevmlues and thdrfamilies* 

' • ^ ^ ' 

Wc commit no. breach of privilege m qimting th» speech; for 

it 
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it was rejpriated by the League—^Lord Kianaird's pencefnl and 
consU^tumal League^to the extent of at least mne editions 
of a thousand each, and largely distributed through the country 
daring the month that preceded the *mtbreak,' which Mr. Cob- 
dear ^dfd not threaten^ unless—; nay, we find that a tenth 
thotisajid was advertised bs just 2 Mblish€d on the 11th of August, 
two.days after the mob had entered Manchester! 

Meanwhile, the Conference conti^ed its daily exercise of agi* 
tation; and on the 12th July Mr. Cobden appeared there in per¬ 
son, and Kiade a speech—^wlycb, coining from a man in his 
station, and conveyetl, with the applauses of a hired press, to an 
excited populace, was well calculated to produce awful mischief, 
though, in other circumstances, its intrinsic nonsense would have 
only excited contempt. 

He said, amongst a variety of similar ebulli|^ns,— 

* Whatever they could do to embarrass the Government they were 
bound to do. Theji>o4fed them no respect: they were entitled to none. 
They owed them no service which they could possibly avoid. The 
(hverfment v^as bas€<^ upon corruption^ and the offspring of vice, 
CORRUPTION, vioi^ENCE, INTIMIDATION, and BRIBERT. The mqjoribf of 
the House of Commom teas supported hy the molatmi ofniorulUy and 
religion^ He said for such a Government they slundd entertain no 
respect tohatever. He UHmld amst the Anti-Corn-Law League all in 
his power io embarrass the Gavcrnmmt,^ 

Wo shall see presently that tliese declarations, which attracted 
little notice in London, found, as we suppose was expected and 
intended, a loud echo in^the agitated districts. A still more prac¬ 
tical measure was on the 28tli suggested by Mr. Finch of Liver¬ 
pool, on the strength of a letter * from a person engaged in the 
iron«trade':— 

‘ The League and Anti-Monopoly Associations, vnth the assistance of 
the colliers, have the power of compelling the aristocracy, in less than 
one month, to abolish the Corn-Laws altogether, and to compel tjMjm also 
to grant the people’s charter, het the colliers in all parts of the king¬ 
dom cease working for one moniky aatd the thing is done; they have only 
to insist upon the measures before they go to work again. This is 
most simple and efiicient measure that could he adopted to get allm 
want witkouf sfnlling a drop of bloody or causing any commotion 
kind. The city of l^ndon would be without fuel, and all other concerns 
must come to a stand till it was settled/—J/orw/wo Chronicley 29tli of 
July,, 1842. 

But notwithstanding all these violifotproccedings-T'thc last pro-. 
position being the only one of the whole batch that we cannot 
call incendiary —it had now become ridiculously evident tbat the 
Conferenoc had no business to do, nor, indeed, any other object but 

exasperating 
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exasperating speechificati<m; and it seems that it ^ols^ with some 
difficulty kept together by the strong entreaties of Mr. Cobden, 
who more than once'found it necessary to beg them, 'above all 
things, ndt to go away too soon/ and 'to exhort them not to Sepa¬ 
rate as long as parliament sat.* At length, however, they^closcsfl, 
on the 1st August, their session, after having, os we have seen, 
to the best of their ability, indicated and prepared the explosion 
which, seven days after, desoMted the districts to which all these 
artful provocations had been chiefly directed. 

But there was another circumstance attending fhis Ctnference, 
which, though not much noticed at the moment, iiad a great in¬ 
fluence in particular localities, and of which, now that its results 
are known, we see the serious importance. 

The ordinary orators of the Conference announced and recom¬ 
mended the approoijbing outbreak ; but, in addition to a real dis¬ 
inclination of the pteoplc to rise, there was also perhaps some 
wholesome dread of the personal consequences. The composi¬ 
tion and proceedings of the Conference were artfully calculated 
to diminish such stdutary apprehensions. How'- could the people 
expect to meet any opposition, when they were only following the 
advice and suggestions of their magislratea 9 The original deputa¬ 
tion contained a large proportion of local magistrates; but we dis¬ 
cover that, as the w'()rk proceeded, and the prospect of disturbance 
grew nearer, the chief magistrates of several towns were added to 
the deputation and oatentatioiisly exhibited —no doubt to suggest 
to the people that they had little to fear from magisterial opposi- 
iion ; —nay, in some cases, that they Height look to maghlerial 
protection against the military. 

We have already seen the appearance on the stage of Mr* Nel- 
strop, the Mayor of Stockport, who told the people, that there 
was a pointheyond which human endurance could not go, and that 
iiK would not be responsible forihe consequences. 

Then was paraded Mr. Cullen, the Mayor of Bolton. He 
said, 

* He was at the present time the Mayor of Bolton, and he could 
assure the meeting that if Ministers prorogued Parliament without doing 
something to relieve the people, he could not vouch for the pmee of tAc 
horough.* 

Next was exhibited Mr. Henderson, Provost (f Paisley, when 
an evidently preconcertetl scene was played, which proves, if any 
additional proof was neccssay, the real object for which thesiB 
magistrates were thus brought forward ;— " 

* A delegate asked the provost, would he, as chief magisfrate, in ca^ 
the people were driven by stamtion to acts of violence, order the 

tary to fire upon them f ^ 

* Mr. 
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‘ Mr. Pfovqst Hestderson 6aidho,'iyoul4.not.«^ink from meeting the 
question. His rohgious .views on tiic 'subject , were so well known that 
he thought it .uuneceaaa^ to aay anything on that point; ,la\v 
allowed him to fill the office of cliief magistrate if elected, he ilwuglu 
nolhmg 4 i,%oould jusH/y him in sac^cing ike life of a human beintj 
(GrKAT CHEEIIINU).’ 

Next came Mr.^HoHand Hoole, Borough^e^ve of Salford, who 
said that, as chief magistrate^ he kqpw the state of di$t1rcss in the 
town, and that • 

* the strong probability was, that^therc would be an outbreak ihrqughr 
oul a large exienl of the manufacturing distiicis in the ensuing winicTj 
unless, remedial measures were adopted. He felt it hard to state that a 
mmAer of the district maghtrales^ apprehending this onihi'cok^ wei e 
determined to resign their eojnmissions, andrwt in permit tfmnwlves to ho 
Ike tools of the aristocracy,'* . 

And, the same day that Mr. Hoole made tps declaration, the 
chairman had at the opening of the meeting announced with 
great satisfaction WirsX ^ Alderman Brooks and Chap- 

pelh of Manchester, had arrived, as well as Holland Hoole, Ks([., 
JioTOJighreene of Salford, fhe Mayor of Lceds^ and several new 
delegates/ It does not appear that the Mayof of Leeds made 
any declaration, but his appearance on the platform was enough 
and said ^ ditto to Mr. Hoole,' To complete the chain of <'vi- 
dence on this point W'e find that Mr. Rawson, the treasurer qf 
the League, volunteered one day, a propos de boites — V 

‘ to say a few words respecting the members and character of the 
deputation, on which certain reflections had been made. . . 

‘ The deputation from Jlanchestor was composed, with the excciUioii 
of himself, of Conimon-councilmcnjandMagistrates^hoiMof the borough 
aud the county of Lancashire. From Yorkshire the deputation was com¬ 
posed both of Borough aud County Magistrates, In Stockport, among 
the deputation, would be found the present Mayor and the three last (\c- 
Mayors,^ 

And within three \vceks followed the practical and clenching con¬ 
clusion—that all these towns were taken possession of by mobs, 
unresisted, if not encouraged, by local magistrates! 

The address with which the President closed the London Con¬ 
ference r^fquires special notice. After telling the people that 
justice^ improvement, or relief were now hopeless, he proceetls to 
indicate strongly, while he affects to deprecate weakly—an im¬ 
mediate appeal to force, and he denounces as murder any re¬ 
sistance to that force:— 

‘ That tha millions of industrious arid intelligent artisans w'ho ought 
to he the glory of our country-^as they jhavc been the creators of its 
w^lth—will quietly submil to the deslUution they are ,now enduring, 
l^nd^to the utter ruin which scorns rapidly approaching, to gratify the 

grasping 
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grasplig rapacity of -a landlord legislature, is neitlier to be a7tticipaie(] 
no7' DRsiREt). I tTrmt they will ttse wo violence, ljut not submit to be 
starved ; that they wUt re/tpect pvoperty and Ufe^ but not sufFet their 
children to perish by famine; ana ij\ when the ime arrives that 
“ pHvai&propertTf has bectme a nuimnee^^' the slrngf^le for existence is 
repressed by bloodshed, by whatever timm that bloodshed'*fnay he 
characterised m a British court of judicature, vi the eye of reason, o/' 
justice, of posterity, a^id of God, it will receive its true appellatiofi, 

and he stamped with the guilt of MorfoER (Applause)/ 

# 

While the London Conference and its ecbocs in the country 
were thus yelling out their complaints of ‘ intolerable distress and 
universal ruin,’ and endeavouring to instigate the people to such 
extremities as the last extract so ferociously jirompts, there was 
really a considerable improvement in the condition of the peoph;, 
both masters and workmen—a fact which the Conference en¬ 
deavoured to supjis^ss by the increasing violence of its assertions 
of general and gro\tiug starvation and misery. We shall scloet 
proofs of this improvement from the organs, not of the Gtivern- 
ment, but of the League and the Opposition. We liaA’e already- 
quoted the Stockport Chronicle as tt) the apparent content of 
that town in May. 

The Manchester Guardian of the 13th of July says— 

‘ Stale of Trade .—‘We are liappy to be enabled to state that the im- 
provement wliich manifested itself last week has continued down to the 
present time; and that a more healthy feeling prevails in the market 
than at any period for some time past.* 

On the 27th of July it states— 

‘ that there is, generally speaking, more firmness in the market, and 
a more general feeling of confidence, both amongst manufacturers and 
dealers, than has prevailed for a number of weeks past; and we are ghul 
to find that tliis feeling is not confined to the Manchester market, but, 
as far as we can learn, pervades the manufacturing and mercantile classes 
generally/ 

The Liverpool Times attd The Leeds Merewrj/ give similar 
reports. 

The Su7i of the 3rd of August states*-* 

* “ The sales of cotten/* says the Liverpool Times of yesterday, 
confirming the accounts of revived trade, whicli we have already bor¬ 
rowed from tlie Manchester Guiurdian and the Ijeeds Mercuiy, “ the 
sales of cotton last week were very great, and the improved feeling 
iunong&t the commercial classes still continues/* The weath^^ 
markftbly fine; all the account frpm the country speak favourably of 
the harvest; and wc wmild fain hope, therefore, that the protracted 
suircrihg of the community 1ms reached its exUeme point. Amendment 
is about to commence with the bountiful harvest, and pIenty*^Ui^ great 
* ’ source 
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source of gladness—which has latterly been denied to us^ though 6iot by 
Providenee> is again to lessen the distress of the people. 

* ^ give no credit for this to Sir Robert Ped.* 

THe refusing of credit to Sir Robert Peel adds value to the 
testimony of the fact. 

Andf even the outbreak did not wholly arrest the progress of 
improvements find in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ of the 25th 
of August the following paragc^ph:— 

‘ We learn from one of our Manchester correspondents that, in conse¬ 
quence of the improvement of trade, which has begun to be felt, the 
masters wilf be an*-aous to do as nfuch business as they can:—** To-day’s 
(Tuesday’s) market will make the manufacturers anxious to go to work 
in real intent as soon as their men are in the mind. The market w^as 
much better attended of late, and a good deal of business was done at the 
increased prices from the diminished stock of goods on liand. This 
result might have been expected. I am told brisk demand for 
goods to-day will enable the manufacturers to purchase cotton at yester¬ 
day’s Liverpool prices, and to work it up at former wages at a fair 
pT^t.” * 


Our renders will excuse these tedious commercial extracts, for 
though their original interest has long since expired, they are 
very important to our argument, not merely as cx]:>osing the 
falsehoods of the League and the Conference, but as proving that 
the allegation of increasing cojnmercial distress, on which some 
millowners at last turned out their people and produced the 
disturbances, must have been mere pretences and utterly un¬ 
founded in fact. 

''Fhe League saw wi^i alarm these indications of commercird 
amendment promulgated by newspapers which were hostile to 
the Gk)vernment-and had hitherto favoured Anti-Corn-Law agita¬ 
tion, and the Ctrcw/«r severely rebuked its contemporaries for such 
ill-timed and inconvenient avowals—thence a by-batlle between 
it and the Manchester Guardian, in which the Guardian, without 
abating its political hostility to Ministers, established the fact 
of commercial improvement, and even added a most rational, and 
therefore distasteful, suggestion—that a cessation of agitation 
would further its development. 

But all this only stimulated the League to press forward the 
execution of their own designs; and while the Xiondon Conference 
was* with its loudest voice of authority exdting and exasperating 
the Country, the Leaguers took up at Manchester Mr. Cobden’s 
for * embarrassing the Government.’ Mr. Cobden’s 
^[peech Wy^. delivered "'in London on Wedneday the 13tb, and on 
Friday, the 16th, a incsetittg was held at Manchester, at which the? 
foRonring resohilions were adopted— . . < 

‘ « 1. That, 
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‘ “ij. That, believing this country to be on the evk of a revolution, 
and being utterly ivithoiit hope that the Legislature will accord justice to 
the starting millionsy a requisition be forthwith prepared, signed, and for¬ 
warded to the members of this borough, calling upon them* iu conjunc¬ 
tion with* other liberal members, to offer every possible opposition to the 
taxation of a prostrate people for the purposes of a bread-taajing aris¬ 
tocracy, by argument and other constitutional impediments, thai the 
tcheeis of Goj^nment may be arrested through the rejection or pre¬ 
vention of all votes of supply. ^ 

‘ “ 2. That the gentlemen of*thc Council of the Leagucy and that of 
the Manchester Anii-Corti-Law Associaiiony he appointed a committee, 
with power to add to their number, to iprepare the ad4ress resolved upon, 
to get it as 7tumerousIy signed as possibley by electors and other inha¬ 
bitants of this borough, and to forward the address, with the least pos¬ 
sible delay, to the members of the borough.” * 

This resolution was moved in Manchester by Mr. J. Brooks, 
the magistrate ; a^d it was next day (Saturday, the 16th) adopted 
at a similar meeting in Salford, 

‘ under the able auspices of their estimable boroughreevey Hollaiid 
Hooky Esq*^ 

stated in the Circalaf that the address prepared in pur¬ 
suance of these resolutions, and declaring 

* That they believe this country io be on the eve oj'a Revolution, 

* That they are utterly without hope that the Legislature will accord 
justice to the jjauperised and stari'ing ^nillions of our population, 

‘ Thai they believe it just, necessaiyy and expedienty that the wheels of 
government be at once arrestedy ^— 

was signed in two days by 63,025 indivijjuals. It is to be noted 
that these treasonable proceedings, though sudden, were by no 
in(;ans inconsiderate: the resolutions were prepared and voted at 
one meeting, and the address w?is drawn up at another, and their 
promoters wi;re fully aware of their extreme importance, for the 
Chairman of the League, on passing the resolution, declared 
that by doing so * they had drawn the sword aiid thrown away 
the scabbard ,'— (Manchester Times.) 

Similar resolutions were passed by the other Anti-Corn-Law 
• associations in different parts of the kingdom, which w'cre duly 
re|K)rted to the Conference; and a jicpulation, already described 
as desperate^ was told through a thousand channels, and under the . 
auspices of members^ of parliament and mugistrales —that justice 
was hopeless —that a revolution tvas at hand —^that ike wheels 
gover 7 i 7 i%ent were stopped —and that the Icadci’s of the agitation 
had drawn the stvord and fhrown away^he scabbard! We be¬ 
lieve that the worst times of Jacobinism can produce na^nsll^G 
of so audacious a scries of insults to the Law and C<^$itntion. 
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, so utterly fjilsc were all the statements pf ^lo LeqgmMholr 
iiml ikfsiv .q,9sociaieSf tbat^ witli all thus factitious pro- 
vpca^n and instigation, and in sinte of mueb real distress and 
privation, the woxlcing closes still kept aloof from t^e Ai^tt-C<u’n- 

I 4 W ag^tion. 

Lez^ue now beg^ to see that their conferences, convo- 
^tions, and othejujpailauerjf, would fail to call forth the lower 
orders, and they iound theinsalves^in. the necessity of making 
efforts of a different kind and in otlw directions. 

To explain this, we must go hack a few jsteps. About two 
months before the insurrcctiAn broke out, a new system td 
^^itatioh was adopted in Manchester and the vicinity. Meetings 
were held nearly 'every evening at public-houses, at which the 
lecturers of the League addressed the working classes. The 
meetings were summoned by placards, pnnted by Gadsbv, 
(the established printer of the League, and the editor of their 
most violent publications,) and issued day by day in the same? 
form, with the cltange only of places and dates. Before thi-i 
period, lectures had been delivered in Manchester, occasionally 
only, ottd usually ii\ the open air. The present evening meetings 
at the public-houses Vere of an entirely new character. 

To carry out this new agitation, the most violent of the lec- 
tm'crs in the pay of the League were called in from the distant 
districts. . And it may well be supiK)sed that the inflammatory 
langu^a of the Coufereuce was poured out in a still more lieaietl 
and exciting fonn to the assemblies at the public-houses. When 
the spirit which animated these lecturers is remembered; wlien it 
is remembered also tha> they were * selected by the League •be¬ 
cause of their power and influence with the " mass(!s,” tlic efied 
of these nightly meetings will be readily understood. In fact, 
tlus close and hand-to-l^nd manner of agitation very soon pro¬ 
duced palpable results. Uneasiness and excitement began to 
display itself among the people, and .iiici’eased hourly tinder the 
ineesi^i agitation; and the language of the lecturers, beeping 
pao^ with that of the Conference in London, and with the violent 
;acts\<d[ the leading members of the League in Manchester and 
rlhe joeighbwring town^^ becajhe seriously alarming. 

; was whilst the people were thus iu^amed ai^ excited, that 
tthe. Council of the League, on the 15th of July, prepared the 
iln^oTabler 4e^larati<3taf4hat f/ie couiifery luos on the em of u revo- 
(ind ihqt theifi^eels of Government skotdd be arre^^ted, and 

the signatuses of nearly 64,000 of these 
very p^W ’ . 

vms noiy rising to its full height, and. the lecturers 
to ipflame it. ^Two meetings of the 27th and 29tb f)f 

July, 


£xa 
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Julj^, held in the most turbulent ])arts of Manchester, demand 
especial attention. They were summoned by pl«^:!aTds prinifkl by 
Gadsby, which announccHl that lectures. would be given by the 
leeturetss (rf the League, The lecturers were Fmnigan and Falvey; 
Mr. Brindle, the secretory of the Council the League#attended 
the first of these meetings. This ineetii^, which consisted of about 
2000 personsi was first addressed by Finniguh. He commence 
with a violent attack, in most dis^aceful words, on the different 
members of the Govermnenlfby name, and he then used language 
to this effect 

* 0 ^ w 

* If the Government imagine that because the peace of Manchester 
has not been disturbed hitherto, it ia an indication of the people’s inten¬ 
tion to remain quiet, they are indeed mistaken, as, like the volcano^ they 
wil), //*JUSTICE u not dme lo ihem^ burst forth at a time when least 
pentecl^ and on the (^vemment will be the responsibility of what may 
follow.' 

It \vill be remembered that five days aftmr these words were 

•/ 

uttered, the manifesto of the London Conference proclaimed that 
■TUSTiCK was denied, and that the people must rely on their own 
strength and energy for redress—and that seyen days afterwards 
the volcano Hid hurst, forth ! 

FJnnigan, in the midst of other inflammatory language, then 
told the people ' that brute force must he met by brute force' 
And he also said 'that Mr, Holland Hoole, who was a magis¬ 
trate, had stated that, in case of an ovdbreak, he would not call 
in the military' N ow, when it is remembered that Mr. Hoole 
was one of the employers of the very speaker, Finnigan; that 
Hoole was an active member of the League, and that he had 
himself said publicly at the London Conference but a few days 
before—and seems to have gone up for the mere purpose of say¬ 
ing it—*' that’ a number of district magistrates, apprehending 
outbreak, were determined-to resign their commissions, and not 
permit themselves to be the tools of the aristocracy —it oainnot 
be doubted that Finnan had go^ authority for making this 
stotement, and the people, to whom Finnigap repeated th^ 
words, must have believed their truth, Finnigan still holds his 
’ place as lecturer; and we add, with some feeling of wonder, tbUt 
Mr. Hoole continues to be a magistrate as well as an actit'e 
member of the League! 

The meeting of the 29th was held in Little Ireland.. Abmit 
two thousand persons were again present, chiefly labourers, navi¬ 
gators, and mechanics. Falye^, the lectiifer, in ^i^ch on this 

occasion, used words to the effect— i. - v • ‘■.i;.' 

- . , 

* that the Repeal [of the Corn La^] res^ with die peojie, &jad; that 
if they were onty firm and di^min^'nothing cdttMrtolstiPlirp that 
tocxi. NO. cxu. o ' death 
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dMlh iraa pr^erable to starvation, and that Manchester had heen qtdei 
tbo and tJud /te feared to long as it remained %uiet naUimg t(iuld 
be dom.’ 

If the statement bf the plroceedings of the League teirtedhere— 
and the ahigle fhetwere aoded-»~that d» the Qth ef August Manehsi- 
ter and its mainity ibere in d elate of insurfecttthi, it wdold not be 
possible fon the LnltbifE to escape the responsibility of an’event 
which their agitation had so directly l^ded to prodncc. But the 
casO does not rest hero. T^e peopm were, indeed, wroimht up to 
a high degcee of bewildered an^l undecided agitation; but some¬ 
thing more was yet wanted to irpuse them to insurrectionary action 
—and members of the League supplied it. The proposals for 
stojjping the mills, which bad from time to time been thrqwn 
out, will not be forgotten. And now—at tliis most critical period 
Mr. Alderman Chappell—one of the magistiVteS who had been 
exhibited at the Conference in London—at meeting held on 
the 2nd of August in the Town Hall at Manchester, to receive 
'the report of the Deputation on their return from London, is rc- 
portco in the Manchester Times of the 6lh of August to have rc- 
newM that fearful proposition in the following words:— 

‘ He was of opinion that the only plan which the manufacturers had to 
resort to at present was io stop their factories (Applause). The country 
must support the poor ^ and, until the pockets of the monopolists were 
touched, the manufacturers need not expect anything {Applause)' 

The words ‘ stop our factories ' were loudly applauded by the 
meeting, which comprised the following persons, most if not all of 
them master manufacturm'S and leading members of the League:— 

* Mr. Alderman Brooks, idr, Alderman Chappell* Mr. Holland Hoole, 
chief magistrate of Salford; Mr. Alderman Callender, Mr. Robert 
Gardner, Mr. George Hadheld, Mr, R, P. Livingston, of Salford; Mr. 
William Bickham, Mr, Edmund Ashworth, Mr. Henry Ashworth, Mr. 
Augustus Sihith, Mr. George Wilson, Mr. W. Ross, and Mr. J. S. 
Omierod.* , , 


But. the direct stoppage ^ the millsf, and for such an avowed 
purpose, would have been. exceedingly perilous—wmmercially, 
mortBy, legsdly. T^ie in4iriduals who most wished it would 
hare bereti very reluctant, to take upon their pwn shoulders so* 
awfod aJesponsihility. But there happened about this, time sonic 
oob^en^ poimec^ wj^^th.a reduction of ripages whioh brought 
ubbUt tijej shthe i^eailb^without the personal risk to the master 
inhtmfaofuter of his mill to create a political insurrection. 
Cihr we unihajifktkds When we ilticl in the Circutdt the follow'- 


ing remsirkable letter, dated a few days before the Outbreak, and 
ii^catiiw.|no$hi<dysmde in wlmh »ich a result could be 
blight I. ' 


‘ ManeheHer, 
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' *Matic1vesttr, Jttfy 25,1842. 

‘ My dear Sir,—We mult all agree as to the desirableness of securing 
the co-operation of the working classes in our struggle for repeal j but 
the efibrts*hitherto made to shew the working man that his interests are 
bound up in this important question haTc.beeu very partially sntHcessfuh 
TIte notion is very prevalent, and ia industriously instilled into their 
minds, that if the corn-laws are repealed wages must fall, and the only 
way, therefore, ,tu counteract this imfiression is, to let them feel that 
they are to be direotl) benefited Wy the change. 

‘ My cousin made a hit of this kind, which I think wortlijepeating, 
and, if followed up, might do much tif produce the d(*slred ecFect. The 
circumstances were these: the week before last the hands in his emploj- 
(about 300) turned out, and last week sent a deputation to wait upon 
him to endeavour to come to terms. Amongst other questions, he was 
asked, “ If tilings take ft turn, will you advance our wages?” to which 
he replied, “ Yes, cerainly; and I promise, moreover, that the day the 
corn-laws are tcpcaled*! will raise your wages.” This was lepeated to 
a laigc meeting of turn-outs and unemployed (then being held in the 
fields, and said to amount to 2000), when some one proposed three cheers 
for the lepcal of the coin-laws, which were giien with great good will. 

‘ If this aig. ad hovi. wcie used by millowneis gcneially, we should 
luve the masses with us in a week. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

‘ R. W., Jun.’ 

Now let us see how this arguntentuM ad kominES was prac¬ 
tically applied, 

In the month of July three large firms of manufacturers, viz., 
Messrs. Reyner and Brothers of Ashton ;tand Messrs. G. Cheet- 
ham and Sons, and Messrs. William Bayley and Brothers, of Staley 
Bridge —aU members of the Leaouk— gave notices to their Work¬ 
people of their Intention to make a reduction of wages. The no¬ 
tices were to take effect at the end of a fortnight. These notiees 
were given at different periods of the month: the fiiSt notice, 
by Messrs. Reyner and Brothers, was given about (he 2nd July; 
the second, by Messrs. G. Clieetham and Sons, about the 16th; 
that hy Messrs. Willialn Bayley and Brothers on the 2.3rd July. 
One of the partners of the firm of Messrs. Reyner and Brothers 
had attended as a Delegate at the last London Conference. 

Prior to the espiration of the notices of Messrs. Reyner Und Bro¬ 
thers, and Messrs. G. Cheetham and Sons, the workpc%le soli¬ 
cited their employers to withdraw them, begging them not to bo 
the fust to make the reduction \ and, after consi^rable discussion, 
the notices were withdrawn, and the nieh eontinnOd to work at the 
old wages. 

The workpeople of Messrs. William Bayley and Brdthets, find¬ 
ing that the notices of the other nunrafactuters bad been with- 

V 2 . drawn, 
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drawn, lioped that the same course would be followed by their own 
employers. It was not so. On Friday, the 5th of August, the day 
before the notice expired, a deputation of the Workpeople having 
waited ^ their masters^ a discussion took place, in which Messrs. 
Baylcy refused to abandon their notice, and which was closed by 
one of the partn^ telling the people—. 

‘ You had, perhaps, bettet gn and plat /or a few days.' 

The people, already irtitate<l by thrf*refusnl to abandon the notice, 
were greatly hurt and excited by these last words, and, raising a 
loud chc^r, the.whole bo(^ of workpeople in the mill ' tinned 
out.' From that moment the outbreak may be said to have begun. 

The manner in which Messrs. Wdliam Bavley and Brothers 
dealt and parted with their w'oikpcoplc, and the time chosen for 
the redaction, apart from the consideration of the motives which 
may Ijave prompted the step, render their cmduct liable to grave 
remark. The Workpeople saw the prospeeft of an improvement 
in trade and of greater cheapness in provisions clouded by an un 
exjMJctetl reduction in wages; they thought they had good reason 
to suspect that the millowners were about to take some violent 
step to deteriorate their condition, and to force them to turn out 
against the Corn Laws. The time chosen was the moipent of 
the close of the London Conference, which, it had been pre¬ 
dicted, was to be the signal of revolt, and just when unprecedented 
eflbrts bad been made by the League to agitate and distui b the 
people. And then, with all these causes conspiiing to trouble 
and excite the workmen, they weie dismissed with the ambi¬ 
guous and at best tmu^tiiig words, ' You had better go and play 
for a few days.’ If it had been meant to drive excited men to 
violence more could scarcely Lave been done. 

We have already produced evidence that, at the time these un¬ 
happy notices were given, trade was progressively improving; in 
fact, the prospects were brightening on ^ sides, and it seeuis to 
ua that, under the circumstances, it would be alike difficult to 


justify the notice of reduction, and the harsh and flippant style in 
which it was enforced. The coincid^ce of Messrs. Bayley and 
Brothers* connexiop with the League—the proceedings of the 
London Conference—^thc suggestion of Alderman Chappell—and 
tho turning out of these poor people, must be alloW^ to be, at 
• lc«^t, veiw remarkable. 

I^^iyh^teyer ipay be our speculations ^n these coincidences, it 
, is mapifost )bat the ponduct of Messrs, myley and Brothers waS, 
infactjftheimme^tp occasion of tfie patbre^, which crowned the 
lengthmod s^tation, and accomplisheu the predictions of the 

now the march ol.the inaup’ection of ' able- 

bodied 
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bodiec^psuperism ’-—to long and so often threatened by the League 
against the landed interes^^ but now—like the infuriate elephant 
tn the battle—tranipling d^own those who had bi^ought it into 
action. On leaving the mill of Messrs. Bayley and Brothers, the 
workpeople formed in procesuon and walked through th* town 
of Staley Bridge to Mottram Moor, at which place they again 
nssc'mbled on Saturday* On Sunday, the 7th, two large meetings 
of the workpeople of the neighboifrhood were held on Motfram 
Moor—[not far from Kersall Moor, Mr. Cobden!]—and it was at 
those meetings arranged that on the following day they shqpld again 
assemble and proceed to the mills and works within their reach, 
and turn out the people. Accordingly, on the following morning, 
Monday 8th, a large body of people, consisting not merely of 
weavers, but of operatives of all descriptions, assembled on the 
M(a>r, and fiom th<vAcc proceeded to turn out the hands at the 
various mills at Staley Brrdge. When they had finished this move¬ 
ment, it appears their nuiUbcr was swelled to near five thousand 
persons. A banner was displaced inscribed with the words-— 

‘ The men of Staley Bridge will follow wherever danger points 

the way.’ 

‘ 77/f// that peitsh hy the sirord are hetter than they that periih 

by hunger.* 

This text, our readers will recollect, has before appeared (p. 
2M) as the motto of the article headed ‘Mubder,’ extract^ 
from Circular No, 62. It was also used by Magistrate Brooks, 
rn a speech delrvercd by him in the spring of the present year, 
and it appears in other speeches and wvrtingS of the League. 
The adoption of it on the first banner of revolt is a significant 
crrcumstauce in the chain of evidence which connects the insur- 
rectron with the inflammatory agitation of the League. 

One party of the Staley Bridge people on the saifie day (Mon- 
dav the 8th) proeeeded to Ashton, turning out all the mills and 
collieries in their way^—and another party marched through Den¬ 
ton to Hyde, and in the some manner turned out the workpeople 
of all descriptions as £hey went along. But it does not appear 
that greater violence op mischief was done hy these people, m the 
couivc of their proceedings, than was necessarjr to raect their 
purpose of stopping the mills and works. 

At various points in their march speeches vt'ere made to the 
people by Chartists, and by workmen and others Who ti^^erc not 
Chartists. The purport of th» speeches was ^to redommend the 
people to suspend all labour until they c'oifld’obtuin ‘ a fiiir day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work,’ and until the Chaflet became &e 
law of the land. Entire suspension of labour appears to have 
been advocated b^ all, but thO speakers did liot agree 'as to the 
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to ba ulUmately gMnod; pome pombinad the ^sfian of 
wages wUh tbe Charter; otbjQrs advocated one codjr of dteac 
objects, and repudiated the other. 

On the worniog of Tuesday, the 9th of August,^ a large 
meeting of about six thousand persons took place at Ashton. 
Hitherto, the persons who had taken part ip the proceedings, and 
adflresSed the workpeople, had been men of their own class; 
but at this jpecting the chair was taken by Mr. George Southam, 
of the firm of J. and G. SoUtbam, cotton manufacturers, of 
Ashtou. Mr. Southam is a member of the League. The meet¬ 
ing was addressed by Richard *Pilling, a Chartist, who concluded 
his speech by proposing a resolution to the effect— 

* That the workpeople should have the wages of 1840, and go to 
Manchester to meet their masters on the Es^ange, as their masters 
would not meet them, and see how the Manchestac market wab.’ 

Mr. Southam, the chairman, put this resolution to the meeting, 
and in the course of bis observations said— 

‘ I should like to he put into the way how the wages of 1840 could 
be paid, f, for one, would be glad to pay them, but I do not think it 
could be done until ike Corn-Law is repealed' 

This looks like a sly attempt on the part of the Leaguer to 
bring back the outbreak to what he no doubt thought its proper 
object; but tlio people well knew that (here had been a higher 
corn-duty in 1840 than there now was, and they wore quite aware 
that the pretext of the attempted reduction of wages was the 
dimmished price of provisions. 

The resolution was passed, and the mob immediately marched 
upon Manchester. 

The mob turned out the mills on their way, and were not 
checked until they reached the outskirts of Manchester. Here 
the proc^sion, which then counted of about five thousand persons, 
was stopped by a troop of cavalry and a company of Rifles under 
tho command of Colonel Wemyss. Mr. Maude, a stipendiary 
magistrate of Lord John RusSeU’s nomination, and Sir Charles 
Shaw, cpmmissioncr of police, wore also on the spot, with a 
division of the police. The result of a p^ley between Mr. Maude 
an4 rnob was. that, on the assnraneq that the latter would keep 
the peace, and follow a prescribed linp of march, Mr. Maude di¬ 
rected the troojM to withdraw, allowed the procession to Ale into 
Manebester, and placed himself at its head. 

Thift tree^i—oa any reasonable ^an m^ht have foreseen*-was 
n(H kept by thg mt^h; npd shortly after entering the town they 
separate ipto detach^ parties, whic|i proceeded to the various 
mils, repeivipK jpt^^theu: rapks those who weta disposed to 
join them, and tumiltg out (1^ reifractory workmen by force. 

The 
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Tlie*niiUtaiy were at onofr employed to stop the partis' in their 
rrork of mischief; bat tho«!igh «|uite suiScient to have prevented 
the entrance of the insurgents into the tovrn, it was too small a 
force to l^old in cheeji the nnmerous detachments of;the vast 
multitude now in a state of tumult ; and Manchester passed virtu¬ 
ally into the possesston of the mob. • 

Although there pan he no dioubt that a great many of the work¬ 
men were unwilling to turn ^u^We know hut of one instance of 
successful resistance. On tnjh-^t day of the invasion an attack 
was made on the mill of Messrs. Birley. The attack was dis¬ 
tinguished from other cases by t^^o peculiarities—the one in the 
conduct of the mob, and the other in that of Messrs. Birley. 
The ostensible, and in most instances no doubt the real object of 
the mob in visiting, the various mills, was to pause a cessation of 
labour by turnwgjout the hands, and the instances are rare in 
which any violence was offe^'ed to jhe person. In the attack upon 
Messrs. Birley’s mill this mbderajion did not prevail* On arriv¬ 
ing at the buildings, they, without previous parley, commenced 
their work of demolition at once, by throAving stones and brick¬ 
bats, their ordinary mode of attack: they then obtained a sledge¬ 
hammer, with which they endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to 
break open the gates; and, probably enraged at their inability to 
complete this object, when Mr. .Birley, junior, attempted to 
cross the street from/tne of the mills to another on the opposite 
side, the mob fell upon liiin with their bludgeons, knocked him 
down, and assaulted him Avhen pn the ground in a most brutal 
manner. The other peculiar feature in this attack was the gallant 
resistance the Messrs. Birley made to the mob—icorc^ioWy as¬ 
sisted by all their hands —who had no wish to leave their Work ; 
they succeeded in preventing the entrance of' the mOb into thejr 
premises. Nor did they Stop their works at all; and they not 
only efl^toally prevented an mroad into their miWi but from time 
l ilfo timi made sorties, and succeeded in copturiti^ itoVOtol of the 
leaders of the mob. . , - ' 

Have our readers not already |meSsed what oceasioned this 
marked distinction of Messrs. ‘ Brrley^S case from the others ? 
• Messrs. Birley were natrr-mvi^^ms (fihfi Lbaoob 1 i 

But this manly awj spirited conduct of Messrs. Bkley waa so 
little approved by the magistrates, that wo have been informed by 
a gentleman on whom W© cah wly» '**^ho was an eye and par 
witness of the scene, that, on th©-'day after Messm.'Bjwlcy a 
cessful resistance, Mr. Jolm Broedcs, the MagbtowH «> eontpichbps 
as a Leaguer, reproached-Me^, Bir-l^ tor llSving rOfi^itetl ih© 
rioters and for continuing iha extcHenUfnt by W^rlttog t|trir, juill. 

• 

Here 


Mr, Brooke {leprecaUiV? /— qxn» I 

*• • * A* ' • 
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Here xre pause in our narrative to observe a very—perbs^ the 
fitost>Hretnarkah!e feature of the whole base. The tum-Out was 
neither voluiitary't -nor 'genoal, nor rapid, as it would have been 
had it arisen from ui^g^t distress and a wide-spread dissatisfachon. 
We hayt^seen -that, whdi the Messrs. Bailey tamed out their men, 
they were very reluctant to hb disturbed and begged hard to be 
allowed to remain: but when so forced out, they^upon what sug¬ 
gestion We know not-—proceeded', tor^bly to turn out others; and 
so, like a kind of press-gang, they proceeded from one mill to 
another, till the whole popidaijpn i^nd itself—it hardly knew 
how, and jrot at all it Ay —^placed in a state of involuntary insvr- 
reefifon. There is no doubt that the previous harangues and pub¬ 
lications of the League had familiariiced the minds of the men to 
the idea of a htntronf. and many, expecting from it, perhaps, 
some amclioralion of their conditiem (as prumi^d by the League), 
willingly submitted to a very slight degree^ of coercion; but 
coercion of some kind there was in almost every case—and, in 
several instances, the workmeu were really reluctant and did 
make serious resistance—in Messrs. Birley’s case a succcsslul 
one—and would probably have done so more generally, if those 
who were disposed to resistance had not—instead of finding pro¬ 
tection from the magistrates—actually received censure and dis- 
cours^ement. The whole oflair is certainly unprecedented; and 
inexplicable, wc think, on any other supposition than that the 
ium-mtvraa prepared, commenced, and, to a certain point, guided, 
by the emissaries of the League: that the League encouraged its 
plUgress as long as they had any hope of turning it to their own pur¬ 
pose—against the Com-Eaws; but when they discovered that tlie 
people Were holding steadily to the contrary course, and insisting on 
their former rates of wages, the Leaguer mtigistrates were ready 
to suppress vihe insurrection which they found themselves unable 
to direct. We shbuld be glad to learn if there is any other hyjw- 
thesis by which the various phenomena of this extraordinary 
movement can be rationally accounted for? A» we proceed with 
the narrative, it Will be seen that numerous circumstances arise 
in confirmatiein of the solution we have ufFcred. 

The kind of orderly disorder to which the mob at first confined* 
itself could uet last long, and the wont of food began to be iclt; 
and besides turning'out tbe mills, parties of the mob soon pro¬ 
ceeded to attack tm bread and provtakm shops, and obtained their 
contents eithbr by ^force or intimidation; and money was also 
obtained by tbe’same means from* the inmates of shops and 
houses in various pariU of the town. 

On the evening' (if Tuesday the 9th, after the outrages had 
occurred which horb jfuit been desortb^,'another of the weekly 

* * ' ' " meetings 
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mee^ixKgs of tbe L&agw was held. And on Thursday the llili, 
when the outbreak had become more scrious> and whilst it was 
still uncertain what direction it might take^ and to what extre^ 
miti^ it might be carried* the ' Anti*Brcad-Tax Circular * was 
published* and its inflammatca^ anl dax^erous contents demand 
serious atten^n. ^ 

It contains the last violent jwoceedings of the London * Confer^ 
cnce of the League; ’ the spee^.^ith which the chairman closed 
its sittings* and the partifigj|address of the Conference* which 
counselled rebellion* and helcfo^t the promise of support in the 
emergency.’ The significant passage in one oT the letters read 
to the London Conference (^Circular, ]>Io. 9fi), ^ that the sooner 
there is a revolt, the Sooner will the hungry he fed,' and other 
promptings equally pregnant with meaning and with danger* 
were thrown abroi^ among thousands of excited men in the hour 
of successful popular tumult* when direction was yet to be given 
to the movement, and when the, march from turbulence to rebel¬ 
lion appeareil to hang up)n the decision ,.of a mob. 

The rest of the paper was filled up with the most,disgusting 
and audacious falscho^s, all csdculated to turn the existing dis¬ 
turbance into an Anti-Corn-Law insurrection. 

But the agitation of tlie League was powerless to accompliskits 
designs* and could not in any way manage the insurrection it had 
fomented. The cry/^ Down with the food laws!’ did not rally 
the insurgents 5 and the ‘ from without,^ ;with which they 

had Loped to coerce Government, the people refused to execute. 

In fact, the great body of the workpeople distrusted the League* 
and resented their agitation. They hud been disturbed by the 
incessant din of the movement* and alarmed, by the frequent 
mention of schemes for stopping the mills and, reducing waged* 
They felt that, either by agitation, or, that failing, by pressure on 
tlicir powers of endurance, they were to be forced to an outr 
break; and when at lost it came, they resolved not to .be ihe 
instruments* although they , felt themselves to be the victims* of 
the d'jsigns of the League. The working-people evinced no 
desi^a to create a reheUiom which should pull down ,tho aris* 
locrLcy and abolish the Corn Laws* in order that the mahu&c- 
tuT^rs of the Lreogue might elevate themselves on thP ruins of the 
former* and increase th^r profits, at the sacrifice of the agricuL 
turj;.! community and by the reduOtion. of the price ,.pf labow* 
Th * working-people raised their own standard—afeurday’s wag^ 
foria fair day’s work,’—^aiid»they firmly and sullenly stood byJdJ '. 

^lut although the mass of tho people now J^ejld aloqf.fi'cm the 
designs of the Le^ue* the pa^tous agitation^Wras 41 ^; ,wit^ 
its fruits. The dhafiected* the turbulent^ fnd the-ivmked of all 
classes found in the proceedings of the League sufficient en** 

couragem^nt 
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comagcHient to violoncc ami to crluic^ and mote eooi^h of 
language* uttered by the mice of authority^ to juatify the jxnii- 
naission of them. ITie verjr outrages which principally marked 
the insurrection, viz., the a^embling in large numbers ^ to strike 
terror/ tljc stopping of labou^, and the attacks on th© bread apd 
provision shops, had all bee^, dir^ly encouraged by the pro¬ 
ceedings and the lapguage of the Xec^uo. 

Happily, beyond these 'outr«Ms, no attacks were made, and 
there were no blood-stained crim^, o®The peopfe, even In a state 
of tumult, did not fulfil in this rfspect the prophecies of the 
ticagne, no\ take cits instigationei for their gnide. There were 
none among those excited crowds who sought to ‘ snatch the 
jnfce or wield the 6rand/ none who evinced ' a longing for indis¬ 
criminate vengeance^ ot for ^ hlood ^^—although ‘ 
oppressors* * tyrari^f * murderers! ^tampires! and * demons* 
had been incessantly placed before their ejes as objects of their 
^ just revenge/ The conduct of the insurgdUts, even in the 
excitement of successful turbulence and of momentary triumph 
over the law, put to shame the cold-blooded atrocity of the lan- 
gu^e and instigations of the League. 

speeches made at the first gathering of the peopl e in 
Manchester, after the mob had entered it, show the view they 
entertained of the designs of the League, and of the effects of their 
agitation. In the afternoon of Tuesdrw, the 9th, the people- 
assembled in large numbers in Granby Kow; and, aewrding to 
the report of the ' Manchester Guardiai}! copied out of the 
‘ Circulat! the following speeches were made: — 

* Mr. Pilling, an operative was called upon to preside. Having in¬ 
culcated on his audience the necessity of ooeying the law, he stated tlmt 
npwrds of thirty thdtlsand men, women, and children, from Staley- 
bridge, Dukinfield, Oldham, and the surrounding towns, had met that 
morning in Ashton-under-Lync, and declared that they never would 
return to their work until the same prices were given them which they 
; had had in ^ ^rly part of 1840,^ They had turned out because some 
of theif Ccrn-Zmo repealing masters hnd lowered the wages of spinners 
twenty-five per cent/ 

? Mr. hcfd nwi on the present occasiony not 

for. the of property or machmeryy but to obtain the co-oimra- 

' tioiti of the ^^Monchfster iti sceMny a fiiir day*$ wages for a 

y?tfr c^’i7a6okit/* ijsyinga^iti advia'e^d moetljig td'kccp the peace, 
and to render the magistrates every ^sistance in their power to prevent 
disturbance, Mr. ChalMnger concluded amid loud cWrs. 

' * Mr. J>ix<m hi|ped tK# operatives would not allow themselves to starve, 

* in order to .amass srteutfid fortunes for tbfeir employers, A certain party 
were no wm pkased with this (urn-o«t :** they thought they 
. J^d ixcc(mpii^dyihAst' t^yeeti and j|Aai a slate of things would 

/ edwtdiWh^h was predicted by Ms^-Cobiren m the Com- 

Bouse of He {Mr* Cobden) had declared that, 

unless 
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uu)u9 the Com-LaMra were rented, it would be impossible to keep the 
people quiet in the manufacturing districts. He (Mr. Dixon) knew one 
man jn Ashton who declared that he /lod' reduced Me pricer for ike 
pirpose of orouriVi^ the people to a stale of frenzy ; and ihai^ if ifie 
people* were mce driven to acts of tmleme^ it %could induce Sr 
llobert Peel and kis strong Qovemrd^t to give to the Anil~Com~La/u> 
men their pet. measure^ He (Mr. |bixon) hoped, however, that the 
operatives would not be made th^tools of any party, but that they 
w'ould struggle together for t^e <^g((lnment of their just rights/ 


These spe^c^es afford a f^r specimen of the views and feelings 
of the ^ turn-outs.* They shoiv that the Workpeo|He had been 
alive tp the prediptions, thei agitation, and the designs of the 
League; and they disclose the firm belief cntertfiined by the 
people—who lived among the Anti-Corn-LiW rnanufacturei's and 
knew them 1>est>fand who had witnessed all the stages of their 
agitation—that the League meditated and desired the outbreak. 

But there was»another class of working-people not so moderate 
—these were the Tradcsi whom, as our readers will recollect, 
at the great meeting on New Year’s day, Mr, Hutchinson was 
commissioned to * organize ’ for anti^icorn-law agitation. Iri that, 
at least, he failed j for the Trades now employed their organiza¬ 
tion, such as it was, against the League—whom they reproached 
bitterly and justly for their tortuous and selfish policy—and they 
took altogether a Chartist and republican direction. They pub¬ 
lished inflammatory placards and ])assed revolutionary resolutions; 
but they rejected all overtures from the Anti-Corn-Law-men, 
though a body of dusenting mmieters^ —always the ready tools of 
the League—^liad been put forward to negotiate an alliance. 
The result was, ^the magistrates of Mancbcj^ter found courage at 
last to act against the Trades; and the ch^rman, Mr. Hutchinson, 
who had, under the auspices of these very magistrates, been com¬ 
missioned to organize the Trades, was now, by the same magis¬ 


trates, apprehended for sedition. 

The immediate occasion of this arrest was the publication of a 
placard, in which the Trades recommend that the ^turn-out’ 
should last * until the Charter be made the law of the land/ if 
the Tra«les had declared for the objects of the League^ i?nd this 
placard had annopneed a re^lotion to suspend labour 'Until the 
Corn Law be repealed,’ ins^ad of ' until the Charter be made 
the law of the land,’ Mi^. ^utchinsop’s fate would probably liaVe 
been different; and the meetings of tbe Trades, which'wei» now 
Avatched by the magistrates with the awakening eye of the law, 
might have been hjoked djpon with more lenity- ; ' ' . 

Such observations natUi^ly arise from the con^^ of the 
magistrates, who bayo takeh^'an active part“• in the proceeding 
we have described ; and we feel it. to ^1)6 n ritu^licular duty 

■' ^ ■ to 
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to direct a more than ordinary share of public attentiott*to 
the cases of tw o Chief Maghtrates who, it seems, went up ex¬ 
pressly to London to volunteer to the Conference declarations 
which could not fail to have a most dangerous effect in the towns, 
the peace and safety of whicb wre CK>nndcd to their keeping. 

One of these magistrates wasj^r. Cullen, the Mayor of Bolton. 
At the Conference of the 11th v|ulyi this magistrate, as we Lave 
seen, publicly declared, * Thai if^^ini^er^ prorogued parliament 
without doing something to relieeetkkieopU^ he would not much 
fqr thepeac\^ the borough' The ’Mayor’s conduct during the 
I scent outbreaK seiVed to realize his warning. It is noto;riou8 that 
on the ei*ening of Wednesday, the 10th August, the Mayor was offi- 
cially apprised of the intention of the people to assemble in large 
numbci s on that evening, or the following morning: the ofliccr in 
command of the troops quartered in the town* held himself in 
readiness, as soon as he should receive a wutte|i order from the 
Mayor, to turn out the troops. The Mayor, however, took no 
measures to preicnt the meetings, of which he had been thus 
appiised. About 80Q persons assembled the same evening, and 
alter several speeches had been made, a resolution was passed, 
that they would re-assemble at five o’clock the following moining. 
Accordingly, on the following moining, the people again assem¬ 
bled, unmolested by f hq authoi ities, at the hour they liad appointed, 
decided on turning out the hands, and throughout the entire d.iy 
of the llth August marched from mill to mill, turning and 
forcing out the workpeople. No interference whatever with their 
labours Was interposed by the Mayor, although in the caily pait 
of the maiming the numbers of the mob were inconsiderable, 
and the military and police force at his disposal lycre am})]y sufii- 
cieot to put down tlie distuibance. On the morning of the 12th, 
when the Mayor did at length act, though the mob had been 
swelled by the ‘ turn-outs’ of the previous days, the lioters weie 
at once dispersed and prisoners secured. 

It,is said that when the report of oppiehcndcd liots was made 
to the ^ayof on the evening of the 10th> he replied that he did 
not thi^^ anything of the »ort u ould occur. If this w’erc indeed 
the opinion of Mayor, it mp$t hare been the icsult oi gieat 
blindness to what wgs going, on around him, and of great foi get- 
fulness of his own warning. But when it is rejmembered that the 
League had fwi mouths predicted disturbances, that the Mayor 
hiiz|S^ bad gone, Up to l^;idon to annonneet—not to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Xlepartment, butr-to tlie Conference !—that 
he would pot vouch foj^ tire peace of this vqry tpwn, and that on the 
evening of th<\ jlW,,whcu the report niqd^ to him, the sur- 
nonndmg distf|$ts,lvei:^ ^ a state of aciiiM ontbreak, it is difficult 
tpnjU^nbute to of foresight tl^e inaction which marked the 

conduct 
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tonduct of tWs magistrate of the Lcs^ue. It was^ originally, a breach 
of duty to declare to the world that he would not vouch for the 
peace of the town with which he was charged:—but it was a still 
graver dereliction of it, with the means of prevention at his com¬ 
mand, to sufi'er his oym prophecy Jo be fulfilled. • 

Stockport presents a similar exmpie. At the Conference of the 
7th July, Mr, NelstrOp, the Mo^r of Stockport, made the declara¬ 
tion already noticed, that Ag viffuld not be responsible for the peace 
of that borough; and there occurred a similar fulfilment of the warn¬ 
ing. The mob did not enter ^ckport until^Thursday, the 11th 
August, three days after they had turned out the hands at Ash¬ 
ton, Hyde, and Staley Bridge, and two days after they hatl 
entered Manchester, all of these places being within a few miles 
of Stockport. The Mayor and magistrates of Stockport had, 
therefore, full warning of the state of the district, and on the lOth 
they were directly informed that the mob would enter Stockport 
on the following day to turn out the hands. Before the llth, 
three troops of the Cheshire Yeomanry were marched into the 
town, a detachment of the 72nd Highlanders under thp command 
of Major Hope were quartered in the barracks, and about 2000 
special constables had been sworn in. 

With this respectable force at their-disposal, the Mayor and 
several of the Magistrates assembled at the Court-house, in the 
Market-place, on the morning of the llth. The Mayor, and 
nearly all the magistrates thus assembled, were members of the 
League- The mob were to aJ>proaeh Stockport by the new bridge, 
whore they might easily have been stopped and prevented from 
entering the town; but no effort was ^ade to check them. Mr. 
Howard, the owner of a mill near the bridge, observed the ap¬ 
proach of the mob, an<l, before they had reached the bridge, went 
to the Court-house t.o represent the state of things, arid to request 
protection. The Mayor told him he could not have it: that they 
had sent to Manchester, and could riot ^et a single man; and 
had been adviskd to be good-tempered with the people, and not to 
interfere with them,' We should like to know who gave that 
remarkable advice, Wc find elsewhere several traces of like 
counsel, and we cannot but suspect that ho or they who' gaye it 
must have known lUd' secret intention with which the moVem^l 
harl been forced on Tthe people. 

Mf. Howard, on receiving that diseonralgirig Answer frort" the 
Chief Magistrate, had no al^ernkive but to submit to the mob; 
and his jjeople were turn^ put.. mob then entered Stock- 
port, paraded the/market-plhiie in pirooessidn under the eyes of 
the magistrates, and proce-^pd frpm d«iuce to^tura ou^the mills 
and to stop labour of ell kii^rib in town. Bradshaw, 

whose miU waain St. l^ete^S<|tkre, Vtueb W abbrit i^ve minut^^ 

walk 
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walk from the Court-house, had resolved to defehd it, 'Some 
df their workmen had been sworn in as special constables; and 
they sent to the Court-house to request fm tlier assistance, but it 
tvas refused. The xnob comn^nced an attack on the closed doors 
of the mill, and again appliemon was made to the ina^stratcs 
for assistance, but with no beti^ success than before. The mill, 
however, was still held out; no relitjf arriving, it was at 
length forced, and Mr. James Enidskhw was severely beaten by 
the mob for his obstinate defence. J 

The mngiltrates not only refused aid, but they discountenanced 
Mt. Bradshaw’s gallant attempt to resist the mob. On the lOlli, 
Mr. Bradshaw and his people had been sworn in special con¬ 
stables, and Mr. Bradshaw on that day told several of the ma¬ 
gistrates he should hold out his mill. The magistrates discouraged 
his intention, and Recommended him to offer no resistance. 
Again, when Mr. William Bradshaw AVent to the Court-house hu 
assistance, and informed the magistrates he apprehended an im¬ 
mediate attack, as tho mob were then turning out the adjoining 
millsj. he was told by Mr. Coppock, the clerk to the magistrates, 
‘ that no a.9jfMdHee could be ajfm^ded %mtU there teas a hr each of 
the peace f and he was aslced by the same functionary * Wlnjhc 
should offer resistance ? ’—in a manner which was plainly meant 
to discourage the attempt. 

After the successful attack on Mr, Bradshaw’s mill, ' the turn¬ 
out’ becaine general, and all the mills and llie works of the town 
were stopped. Drtring the progress of these operations— the 
closing ike- mills —which were in perfect accordance with the 
League’s avowed policy afcd intentions, the moh met with no 
opposition from the magistrates. But here indulgence ceased. 
'Jne mdb, emboldened by impunity, attacked the Union work- 
hou^; carried it, and possessed themselves of the stores of bread 
and provisions. This was beyond the programme of the League, 
and the magistrates now put their fovee in motion; the mob Avere 
attacked and dispersed without the least diiScalfy andAvithout any 
atteinpt to resists and large numbers Avere made prisoners. The 
Suffia^ticy cf tliif forte at the disposal of the magistrates was 
thus proved; and ns that force Avas not employed cither to check 
the trtob in their approach to the town, or to interfere with their 
lawless pperations in stopping the mills; and suspending labour, 
it is dtl^cnh td ^did the conclusion, that the inaction of the ma¬ 
gistrates may have resuhed from the wish not to interfere with 
proceedings which led id the accomplishment of the predictions 
which had been put It is remarkable that one of the 

IdUleVs, a man called whoaddre^d the mob on the best 

metossef sup|)l^ing their wants, told them ^that they nUght^ if 
they those, ddtti ffi&magof of ^othpatt said, ^Goio^e stores 
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and help themselves^' ’ He added, ^ I don't advise so, but when a 
great man like the mayor of Stockport advises so, 1 should think 
all would he right' 

We littve no means of knowins; whether the mayor had said 
what was thus attributed to him ; wJ hope not: but Bodlh is one 
of those with whom the mayor fratwnized when he presided over 
the meeting of February, in whichJjrc League adopted the Chartist 
resolutions; audit will be rsme^inbered that words of much the 
same purport had been usedibj Mr, Cobden, the member for the 
borough, on the 8tli of July, speech delivered^4jy him in 

the House of Commons, in which he spoke of outbreaks, and said 
that the people would be justified in taking food for themselves 
and their families. This speech, it has been already stated, was 
printed and distributed in large numbers by the League, in the 
very towns where the outbreak occurred, and where the advice 
was so soon followed- 

Wc cannot take upon ourselves to say that there is in the fore¬ 
going facts sufBcient to justify a criminal information against these 
magislrales, because it would be very hard—perhaps, impossible 
—to prove that degree of criminal intention on which the cri¬ 
minal law would operate; but we think that the common sense of 
mankind will have no doubt that the circumstances wc have stated 
appear to impeach very gravely the fitness of those magistrates 
for llieir office: they are at best very unsafe protectors of the 
public peace, and must be, after what has happened, very unstk?mly 
administrators of justice in the eyes of the people. 

Wc do not propose to trace the further progress of these events. 
The ‘ turn-outs,’ after long endurance of privatum, returned slowly 
and sullenly to the mills, leaving many <»f their friends and fellows 
beliind them prisoners in the gaols. The Chartists, broken and 
<lispcrsod, were subjected to the punisliment of the law. The 
League alone remained intact—and not only intact, but has again 
reared its front with new-burnished audacity. 

It would double the length of our article, .already too long, if 
W’o were to enter into the details of the misrepresentations, the 
calumnies, the artifices, and the activity of the revived agitation— 
nor is it necessary. It would, in truth, be not much mote than a 
repetition—with little other variation than a considerable increase 
of effrontery —of the features and the scenes We have already 
described. But there aa'C some particnlats in whfdh Mr. Cobden 
tells us that the new agitation it to be more effective and 
fonnidable than the former, moi in the design, liut in the energy 
and extent of its apjdication. The Leagtle meafus, he tells us, 
wdth the aid of the 50,000/. subseriptibn, whteh he thinks he 
shall not only raise but could double, to canva^ personally, by 
means of a greatly enlarged number of hired lecturers, every 

elector. 
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elector, and visit every house and every cottage in the kingdom. 
The League has already, he informs us, engaged every press in 
Manchester, and they are all, rvithout even waiting for the realiza¬ 
tion of the subscription, already busy in printing wha{ he calls 
the emcUnce with which thia^ost of emissaries is to inundate the 
country—such evidence wet have no doubt as the celebrated 
* Murder placard^—Massif speeches'^JBowriug^H verses^ and 
such like, of which we have had such satisfactory speci¬ 

mens ; and in addition to all thesraiMividual exertions, the country 
18 to be fjivided into districts, awl the towns into sections, a la 
mode de Paris ; &nd Great Anli-Com-Law Meetings and Grand 
Anti-Com-Law Demonstrations are to collect and direct the 
whole force of public opinion to the objects of the League! 

We arc not blind to the mischief that such energies in such un¬ 
usual directions, nerved by a great power of money, sharpened by 
party spirit, and stimulated by personal ambition, acting on popu¬ 
lar passions and prejudices, may do; but we firmly believe that 
Mr, Cohden exonerates his means and miscalculates his power, 
and that the libels of his presses and the rautings of his lecturers 
will be found, as long as they arc employed on mere Anti-Corn- 
law agitation, of even less effect than they have hitherto pro¬ 
duced. Experletico justifies our expectations. Our first and 
main ground of confidence of the ultimate failure of the League 
is, that it is from first to last a system of false pretences. Every 
day produces some contradiction of their vauntings, some detection 
of their frauds, some exposure of their weakness. A system of 
deceit and hypocrisy can have no permanent success. 

Let U8 recollect, in the next place, that this hiidra —this many- 
headed conspiracy —formidable, as we do not deny it to be, has 
but one body, Manchester^ tliat in Mancliester itself the 
working classes, even during their recent excitement, had still the 
sagacity to see through the artful and selfish policy of the League, 
and to decline co-operation with men whose own sordid interests 
wore notoriously their only motive and impulse. The workmen 
wdl knew why the great manufacturers were so ready to have 
their mills r/ojcct—they saw—and, poor people I they felt too— 
that what was ruin and death to them was to their masters, at 
worst, a temporary inconvenience, frequently a relief, and in some 
cases a very great profit 

We have been mfiwmed that several housies made large, and 
one or two enormous, gains by the tum-ont We can hardly 
credit this to tfe full .extent that«has been stated to us; but it 
is very cleat that as tfitB iUTtv>oui occasioned on immediate rise of 

E rices-—both actual aiid speculative, for no one could tell how 
mg it miglit last^thosc masters who had stocks on ham\ were 
largely benefited—first, by being relieved at a crisis of pressure 

from 
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froiif the pa}ment of M Ogcs; and tben^ by an earlier disi>osal 
of a heavy stock on hand and at advanced prices. This the 
workmen know, and will not soon forget the suspicious readi¬ 
ness wUh which the masters submitted to the apparent injury of 
stopping their mills; and the rep^ition of any such intrigue is, 
we trust, after the exposures lhatjhave been made, nearly im¬ 
possible, J 

With regard to their 7V€eth^4^ni\ demonsiraiion.v, wc confess 
wc should look at them with wnsiderablc alarm on Kersall Moor 
and in Gra7ib7/ Bow ; but whrn^thcy are of that that afiecl 
to speak public option onl^', w'e arc not quite so much frightened 
—knowing, as we have long done, the way in. which these things 
are generally got tip> Kven now, while we are writing, a circum¬ 
stance has occurred, which, inconsiderable as it is hi itself, appears 
to us to throw an Tinportant light on one of the main features of 
this whole systeiij of Anti-Corn-Law ‘ Demomtraiien,^ Some 
(;f our readers ina^^not bo aware that most of these ‘ MecHny.y,' 
which, through the Incdium of the newspaj)ers, look like iiopu- 
lar assciubUcs and arenas of fiee diamsHion, are in that respect 
mere impostures, or—as the Duke of Wellington, with his terse 
good sense, once called a similar description of meetings— 
jarcos\ The w'hole affair is generally prepared beforehand in all 
its details by some half-dozen people, who seldom appear before 
the ])ul)lic—they engage a chairnmn, they provide, and sometimes 
hire apvnkerSi they appoint movera and seconders of the resolu¬ 
tions which they have ])rcparcd ; in short, all the proceedings are 
of that species of manufacture commonly called vnt-nvd-dry ; and 
llio harmony and cordiality of the audici|cc is insured by admitting 
no one who is not ascertained to be a shareholder in xhc'joint'SlQck 
i/nanimdf/ of tlie Absociation. Such is the usual course; but 
occasionally—‘ llic course of /tuinbvy censes to run smooth/ and 
■ then the real public obtains some insight into the interior of the 
machinery of which they commonly see only the smoke. Such Is 
the case we have now to produce, and of which wc have scon two or 
three versions: we select that in ‘The Times/ which appears to 
^ us the least liable to any suspicion of exaggeration. 

In consequence 

‘ of ihij recent dielnon of Ihc melropolis into sections by the League,/or 

the jwryoses rf canyiny on ihc Anti-Corn-Law Agitation .-ttte 

rinsT, great, District ruBue Meeting {HerAion No, 1) of the** Ms- 
TRoroMTAN Axti-Corn-La w ASSOCIATION” wtts hcW last night in the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton Buildings—there were 800 peraons 
present, including at Ivast 100 f males. Mr. II. Warburton, Jix-M.P, 
for Bridport, presided.’— JinieSt2nd Dtccmker, 

The melropolis, we sec, Londorii is actually divided into sections, 
YOL. I.XXT. NO. CXLl. X just 
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just as VarlH was in the days of wliich wc have been so oflcrr re¬ 
minded—but let that pass. 

Tiie meeting proceeded through its first stages in the usual 
routine. Mr. Chturman made a speech, and called <;n Mr. 
Villiors, to propose aAAnti-Corn-Law resolution—wliich 

Mr. Villiers having done in ajmost applauded oration, it was se¬ 
conded by Mr. Jlicardo, M,P.,\and put from the Chair. So far so 
well; hut it unfortunately happmed ^that some persons, appa¬ 
rently of the working class, wei-c^Wcscnt, who thought of tlio 
pr^ly much as wedo; andfcone of them, a Mr. Black- 
more, ruse to oppose the resolutidn. This attempt at free discus¬ 
sion in an Anti-Corn-Law Meeting tvas wholly unprecedented. 
Mr, Blackmore, though seconded by a Mr. Ridley, was accord¬ 
ingly very ill received; having, however, with some difficulty, got 
on the platform, they ^ 

‘were forthwith pitched over neck and crop^ and Ridley received a blow 
from an active luemhcr of the committee wine'll gave liim a biatk 
eyt! '—lb. 

The chairman and some other persons discountenanced this vio¬ 
lence, and Blackmore obtained a kiml oi hearing, and moved na 
amendment 

* that the meeting slumld send delegates lo a meeting of u Conference at 
Birmingham on uic 27th instant, to assist Joseph Sturge in his struggle 
for the repeal of the Com Laws.* 

Now, though hundreds of similar motions had been ina<lo In the 
League and Parent Assoeialion, the chairman thought jiroper to 
decide tljat Mr. Blackincjre’s ameiulniciit was disorderhj^ atul, 
refusing to jtermit it to be seconde<l, proceeded, according lo the 
preconcerted routine, to call on Mr, blw^art, M.P., to projmse the 
next resolution, which Mr. Ewart rose to do, but began his speech 
by replying, somewhat supcverogativcly, to the two men, one of 
whom hml not even attempterl to si>eak, and then, warming into 
the general strain of tlic Leaguers, he inveigliotl against Corn- 
Laws, Governments, and what not. till he arrived at this sen¬ 
tence :— 

‘ lie regretted that a certain Jnds;e had expressed an opinion against 
the free diseussion of political questions by Englishmen; but he knew 
of )io Chief Baron—not even a Chief Buroii Minos or Rhadamanthiia 
[hoxo clixsHcal and wiity .'] who would prevent them from doing so !*— lb, 

Mr. Ewart, like other witty people, has a very short memory, and 
forgot, it seems, that, not ten minutes before, his own friends and 
associates had one Englishman overhead and cropf and 

given another * a black eyef only for putting in their claim to a *free 

discussion 
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disAiHsion of political opinionii at an advertised public meetiug, 
Mr. Ewart then proceeded to say that 

‘when things came to that pass it would he better for every Etigllshman 
to leave his country, or to sacrifice his life in maintaining his liberty.^ 
(Cheers.) f * 

On which Mr. Blackmoro said, ‘n'hai is out of order—that is 
‘physical forcei* (‘ Hear ! and crie^of Order/) 

Mr. Ewart however proc«^(lyd; and moved his resolution, which 
wiis, 

‘ That, us no reliance can be placed on the wisdom or paLfiotism of the 
Government or the Legislature^^ &c. 

This was seconded by Sir l)c L. Evans j ujum which ^fr. liidley, 
ill defiance of the hard usage lie had received, inoAcd an ameud- 
lueut expressing '^ii ojutiion that the repeal of llic Corn-Laws 
w<mld not benefit the working classes—whicli auicndiuent— 
though covlainly'^is natuvah logical, and applicable to the matter 
ill hand as auv ainJ^i^dnicut that ever was jiroposed in any assem- 
ld\, "the ('hairman ruled to heoul of on!rr;' ujjou whicli a Mr. 
Sjmvr, who obtained a hearing witli some didieulu, coni])laIncd 
of tlu* Ircatmcnt whicli ]\lr. Bhickmore and Mr. liidley had 
received— 

‘]iroteatcd ngainst the meeting as a one-sided vicetin^ —said he had 
iiUcndcd manv eatherinjis of workinjj men, an»l had never seen tuch 
ilissiracelul proecoiliiigs us on tliat night. (^I pntnr.) The League was 
like one man su) nig to anoihei, “ Let me take ihc moat out ot thine eye/’ 
whdo he had a beam in his own.’ 

And tluni proceeding to say .something’ in apology for the Corn- 
Laws—tlio (‘halnuan interposed, \ 

*and put it to the meeting whctlicr tlie^ would licur Mr. Stnirr any 
longer / 

and M r. Spurr was sifaiccd !u:cordingly; by whlcli-^and liv 
Afr. Fdackmorc’s having been pilrhed over tuck and oop —and 
Air. llidley’s having got a black the freedom of dlscnsston 

was—without any assistance from Chief Baron llhudamaiuhus— 
so completely established, that all the ‘gnat Anii-Corn-Law 
Resolutions^ were passed with the usual unanunity, by ‘Tun 
VlU^T, CUKAT, PuHLIC AtKKTING (/b'cr/Zmi Ao. 1) Ol*' TIlK 
Mktuovolitan Am'i-Coun-Law^ Association ! ’ 

But wc have not yet done with this aflair. The ‘ Alorning 
Chronicle ’ of next dav but one, 3rd of December, contained a 
letter from (.'olonel Thompson in roj'erencelo this meeting, censur¬ 
ing the conduct *of those three individuals who insisted on com¬ 
bating the feeling of the immense majority, and wlio, hp is con¬ 
vinced, acted, as whal the IVeitch tall 7novtom —that is,-that they 
were employed to utter language in^the meeliijg with a view to 

X 2 its 
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its being taken tlown by some confederate present/ for the ullciior 
purpose of some gorernment proceeding against these meetings: 
tlic particular expression/ he adds^ aUem])tcd to be in this 
manner foisted on the meeting, ' was the necessity of up^ellhtg 
lAr Goi'n'^^menf as the jneanC of removing the Corn-Laws.’ 

N^ow \vc must be allowed m observe, in reply to this strange 
conjecture, first, that if the (^Trnment had employed w?ou/on.v 
to discredit the meeting in theSi^ay suggested, the language of 
tlie moutons should have appearedNp^be in accordance wiili, and 
notin oppoij^lwn to, the feeling ofiitho meeting—and we think 
the meeting might have been jh’etty secure of not being held 
responsible for language, the utterers of Avhich they had hooted, 
beaten, and silenced. But, secondly, the offensive words were, it 
seems, that these men talked ^ of nps*etting the Government.'' 
Are we awake? Is it possible, after all we have seen and heard, 
that the words ^up.^ei the Government * should be so grievously 
offensive to the ears of the League ?—are they ii^*^libstance different, 
or in expression more violent than those attirlbuted, in the report 
of these very proceedings, to Mr. Ewart, M.P. ? who, besides the 
passage before quoted, to which Blackmore very juslly objected as 
implying an appeal to physical force, said 

‘ That the present Government would not rci)eal the Com Laws; tliat the 
Le^istalure would not ] an*! that they 7iever would do it fill the people 
COMPELLED them to do so (Cheers).’ — Morn, Chron, 2nd Dec. 

—Are they worse than the declarations of Messrs. Cohden and 
R. B. Moore, in the London Conference of the 13th of Julv—of 
Mr. Cobden, * that the Government was based on corruption — 
the offspring of viccy tuole^ipe, intimidqtmiy and bribe} y [such a 
government surely ought to be upset] and * that lie would do all iu 
his power to embarrass the Govemment" —of Mr. R. B. Moore, 
that was right to embarrass the Government' —that they 
should ^ weaken the Government ’—^ that the Governmenl ivonld 
tremble to its foundation ? — Morn, Chron.y I4th July.—Arc 
they worse than the public resolution of the Manchester and 
Salford Corn-Law Associations of the I5lh and IGlh of July, 
backed by G4,0C0 signatures, that ‘ it is necessary and expedient 
that the vdieels of the Government be at once arrested'? —a resolu¬ 
tion which the CJhairman had the indiscreet candour to characterise 
as ' drawing the mjcard and throwing away the scabbard' Arc 
men of eductttifia and station—members of Parliament and magis¬ 
trates—to. be applauded for such language as this; and are jioor 
ignorant working-men to be denounced as spies or as traitors, 
because they express the same idea in more homely, but even less 
inflammatory terms ? - . 

i^imilar scenes are occurring in other places; and though wo 

cannot 
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cannot feel any great syinpatUy witli the Chartists, we must admit 
that, however in tiiese packed meetings they may be worsted in tlic 
h-iltle, they have certainly the belter in argnmenl ; and we con- 
less th^t we see with satisfaction every circumstance that detects 
and exjK>ses the gross deceit which ^arks in so especial a degree 
all the proceedings of the League. Tliey talk a vast deal abottt 
‘ civil and religiovs liberty,'* but th'^r practices we can only desig¬ 
nate by the new phrase of * civilreUgiovn hypocrlsy^^ 

Of the subscription itself,•on which Mr. CoIkIcu so confidently 
reckons for the efficiency of hi4venal press, and his 
—(the first time in the annals'of faction and e( 
party has confessed its advocates to he hired and its press venal), 
—we shall say but a few words. 

Lord Kinuaird recommends the subscription as an act of 
charily — ^ 

‘ Til fact, more real^charily than the subscribing, as Tiiiuiy did last year, 
to the fund [for Xhe^^ujl'eriny poor of the inunufactnring districts] col- 
Icctctl l>y the Quccn’s'I^ttcr.’— Moniiny Chron,y 26Lh Nov. 1842. 

We cannot—nor will the suffering poor, of whom the T.caguo 
is so verbally compassionate—be of his Lordship’s opinion; and 
M'c rather concur with the Stockport Advertiser that a more 

‘ fitting comineut has bcyi lately passed on the subscription and tlie 
LcMguc by ^Ir, Duncoiubc, who tlumght that, us .300 families were left 
destitute, in consequence of the sentences ]iasscd upon the heads of 
tin Ill, and who were entrapped at tlie time of the “ League llcvohuion ” 
into crime chiefly through the agitation excited hy the Leayue and tfivir 
IrairUiny vagahortd<t^ it would only be an ^ct of justice and mercy iti 
tho>e millioiiiiaires to secure annuities to 300 unhappy tamilics out of 
the 50,000 /.’—Stockport Adct^rtiser, 

Mr. Cobdeii, for the purpose, we presume, of evading such 
suggestions as Mr, Dunconibe’s, attempts to give it a moral and 
popular character, and very gravely calls it an education fund ;—■ 

* It was right thciidistant friends should know that in contributing 
to the TjCaguc fund they were not E-ciuling money be applied for local 
purposes, but that they were labouring to educate the entire }K)]»ulatioa 
of these islands (^ChetTs)*—Speech at 3Tanrhcslfr, Nov. 11, 1?42. 

We presume be would Icdl us that he means ‘^education’ in the 
new Auli-Corn-Law doctrines; and wc only note this little cir¬ 
cumstance as another instance of the deceptive ambiguity in 
which the League habitually envelops its real objects. Rut, with¬ 
out venturing to guess lrow,far faction and folly may go, we will 
venture to say that it is not as a charity or educatmi fund, nor 
on any other such false and absurd pretences can any such sum 
he raised : but two or three of the manufacturers who subscribed 
fairly confessed that they did so in the hope that the agitation 

might 
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kt tiBiid to theit individual and veiry uiiuridtiit jirofit ;* ahd%Aa#, 

. _ 'mrliacps some gni^i ixiitefrom tlie citeiiy adthirot's of s^ition in 
the wgtnixi;^ We beliete, is the ohlj? principle bri which ahy bond 
contribhtioti will be made. Of the subscriptiohs^^ready 
anhouhceidj Weral are, we\mspect, decoy dudes; but we are 
not aurprised that mhny of hna^tbr tdanufaettirers should be 
ready to subscribe largely to project that Should oflfbr even a 
chance of lowering the price of labour. Fot example, we arc 
inforined byt^eAonSs whom we beliere to understand the subject 
1bet^ thaii we can be supposed^to do, that the reduction of 
%agCd proposed by the three ^houses at Staley Bridge would 
have been a saving to the least extensive of the three of above 
.200Q/. on one—^the weaving—branch of tlieir business alone. 
Is it surprising that, with such prodigious profit apparently 
widiin reach, subscriptions of one, iwo, or thrte hundred founds 
.should be readily contributed for even the ^ance of so enor¬ 
mous a return ? That such a speculation I'iUSt turn out a dis¬ 
astrous one they would discover too late;^or when the repeal 
of the corn-laws bad destroyed the great staple and permanent 
interest of tlie country—agriculture—lliese short-sighted re¬ 
formers would find that they had got a step beyond chraj) bread 
and cheap labour —to no bread and to 710 lahotir at all—to revo¬ 
lution and anarchy. • 

There Is another proposition in one of Mr, Cobdon’s recent 
speeches, which appears to us of the same delusive character. 
He claims the public confidence for himself and his associates on 
the distinct, and, as he spates, peculiar ground of being a disin¬ 
terested labourer in a cyuse in which he ^as no separate or in¬ 
dividual interest 

‘ It was something new in an agitation in this country that the indi¬ 
viduals Avho were taking a prominent part in it were not men seeking 
yoli^ml objects of any kind (Hear, hear, hear). They came before them 
as men of business like themselves, having no objects but those in %ohich 
ths audience were as much interested as themselves (Heat, hear).’ 

It would, indeed, be new in the history of agitation, if men who 
take So proinincnt a part in a great political question as Mr. 
Cobden were really without ' a political object of any kind;* but ' 
in the name of truth, and common sense, how comes such a boast 
in the mouth of Mr. Cobden—Mr. Cobden, the spoUed-Mld 
of agitation —Mr*.Cobden, who has attained his* seat in parlia¬ 
ment, and all his ^itical importance, by agitation—>Mr. Cobden, 
whose associates missionaries, Mx, Greg,*Dr. Bowring, Mr. 
J. B. Smithy Colonel Xbompson, Mr. St^ge, Mr. Buoki^ham; 
Thompft)ni Mr; Acland, and, we believe, severed others, 

u m UkV Tim«9 «eif*|jiiper of the €tb of Dec^t^ an eiccellent of 

^kstwe have uptefinco to'^tracS-^hutai th.e date 
U KTrscint, mey inoy be ^Uy merml to.. 


have 
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havc^bcGiii endeavouring (some successfully) to follow his lucky 
cxainplcj and to force themselves into parliament and political 
importance on mere agitation Incrits m* pretences ? Poe;s Mr. 
Cobden* suppose that the world does not thoroughly understand 
that there is perhaps not one other man in the empire*—hardly 
excepting Mr. O’Connell—who has achievedyhr himnelf so great 
a political object by mere agitatiotf es Mr. Cobden? He is per¬ 
fectly right in hIs suggestioi^that^ero has hitherto been no in-, 
stance of an agitator who has not been stimulated by some per¬ 
sonal interest; but he must hkve reckoned largely ow the igno¬ 
rance and credulity of a Huddersfield auditory when he offered 
himself as an exception to the general rule. 

But—and here presents itself a most grave considercation— 
indeed the pith and marrow of the whole case—but even if Mr. 
(>obdcn could pershade us that his zeal >vas not strongly imbued 
Avith political am1^tion> can he deny, though he seems inclined 
to conceal, that he ^gd his associates were first prompted, and are 
still stimulated, in thWir Avarfare against the corn-laws by a more 
ignoble interest—mere mercantile gain— the profit of the milhf 
This it is that supplies the source and feeds the current of this agi¬ 
tation. This is the secret head of this muddy and inundating Nile. 
Revolutionai'v feelings and projects haA'e mixed and Avill continue 
to mix themselves up Avith it; but the first and groat object of the 
League was and is the loavering of avages. Supposing 
their tlicory had been as right, and their intentions as good, as 
AA'c think them the reverse, avc know that no theory of political 
economy — no abstract bcncA'olcnce fus suffering humanity — 
ever did or over could create and suswn such an intense and 
persevering activity as the unappeasable greediness of gain Las 
imparted to these agitators. We arc not such sentimentalists as to 
blame men for pursuing their individual advantage with the eager¬ 
ness, and even the selfishness, Avhich after all must be the main¬ 
springs of successful business; but there are moral limits to this 
alloAvancc, which seem to have little or no practical influence on 
the leaders of the League; Avbo, not satisfied with the great, and 
in some cases enormous, profitsand fortunes that have been realized 
"under the present system of food and wages, are cndeaA'ouring— 
by the undue influences of confederation, intimidation, and decep¬ 
tion—to reduce Avages still lower—to the great injury of the work¬ 
ing classes, to the ruin of the agricultural iutexests, and to no 
immediate profit but their own. 

The pretence that these xnallowncrs arc endeavouring to lowef 
the price of bread for the sake of the workmen is so absurd that we 
really know not how to expose it more forcibly than by four Avortls, 
Cheap Bread = Low Wages ; and by the plain fact, that, as Soon 
os the reduced duties on corn and provinions came into operation, 

the 
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t]^ 3 Si&&ier iBai3uf£icti;i|!Br&, ^ set about a reductidli of 

thereby produced tlie disturbances. 

>Wa shoidd liice to ask the^ gentlemen of the, X^eagne, who arc 
ju^^QW so disinterestedly ze^ous folt the Trbrkmen’s lyclfare^ 
other, prp^s they have exhibifed of this philaiUhrdpy ? Have the 
greatest of these capitalnNte.ever shown any disposition to'look at 
the workmen in any other than as machine, which they 
work^ U/ce any other machine, at the '^ast possibiu cost, and to the 
greatest possible ext^t.that the franfterwill..bear? Nay, have they 
shown any!Sung like a sympathy loib human labour ? X)o tliey 
ever, by choice, emplpy fleshy blood, U7id mindl in preference to 
ichod, irony and tho mechan^al ptmersl Quite the contrary: 
even where the man would be os cheap as the machine they prefer 
lho‘Ongmc, because, as one ef these Utilitarioni once said to us, the 
en^e weccr yets dnmk —the true reason being, that the engine 
never disturbs the comfort or the profits of tlm^'iiiaster with com¬ 
plaints of overwork and insufficient wages, jr 

Need we give any other proof of the irffliffereucc* with which 
these philanthropists can look through the medium of their own 
interest at human suffering, than the history of the Factory Bills, 
and the causes which forced the Legislature to such an interference, 
and the delays and difficulties which that interference has bad to 
contend with ? The recent Reports of the Factory Inspectors give 
abundant evidence of the eagerness with which every possible im¬ 
provement of machinery is caught at, in order to yet rid of men, 
* Ingenuity,’* says Mr. Horner, ‘ has been (Simulated to the utmost 
to supersede manual labour by mechanical contrivances; and, 
where manual labour is liill necessary, by gating it performed by 
children G?wi young persons instead of adults' And he gives 
the instance of one class of spinners, who were by a very simple 
invention thrown out of employment, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to live well upon high wages, and ,were now too old to 
learn a new trade- *Thc case of these spinners,’ adds Mr, 
Horner, ' is a very hard one, and entitled to great comuiiseration. 
The change has come rapidly upon them; and men advanced in 
life, and long accustomed to good wages, if they can find em¬ 
ployment in the same trade, must take subordinate situations, and 
ran only earn a scanty subsistence.’ And by this change Mr. 
Horner found that the millowner made a saving of 1/. 16^. out 
of 6?. 10s., or HCicar 25 per cent, on the wages he had been 
paying. 

Do we deprec^e the use or impfbvement of machuiery? ^ We 
are piilty of no such absurdity: .without machinery there amid 
.be no human labour at all, for everything beyond our naked 
fitters is m^hineiyr;;.the needle, the spade, the distaff, and the 
are a$ strictly machiocs as the steam-engine. We there¬ 
fore 
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fore*hall never stoop to flatter i^Iasse^ bf 

declamations against machinery; but on tbeom^.h^d^ 

that, when new machinery is likely to eject an established clwof 
human fabour, those who introduce i^re bound—in justjf^e as well 
as charity—to make Jhe change as grilHual and the discharge of the 
poor people as little aiHtetive as jpossiWe. We think therefore 
that some of the exuberant philagEJhropy which the millowncrs of 
the League havc'^becn expiring at * Ck)7jferenc€s' and * Demon^ 
strationa ’ about the co^untry]; i^ould haye been better employed at 
home in alleviating the imihOdiat* disti%sses of their o^ra people— 
in delaying rather than accelerating, any unfavourable changes in 
the condition of the workmen—ami when sufch changes become 
inevitable, in making them gradual instead of ^ rapid : * one might 
expect from person^ of such liberality tind benevolence, that they 
would not have dismissed—as the tVetory Reports stale that they 
do—faithful and ^^icient servants fully equal to the work on 
■which they had becn^mployed, but * too old to learn a new trade/ 
for the saving that imglit be made by the substitution of ^ young 
pciwons and children,^ Wc are not sanguine enough to dream that 
such indulgence could be exercised for any long time, or on any 
extensive scalc-^but is it ever attempted? Are these changes 
ever alleviated even by the cheap decency of sympathy, real or 
assumed ? Wc desire these gentlemen to produce any circum¬ 
stances in their management of their affairs or their dealings with 
their workmen, to show that they arc, or ever have bhen, actuated 
by any other prineiploHhan that same object which they are pur¬ 
suing as members of the League—namely, that of getting the 
most work they can for the least wages—la natural object we admit, 
and one wiiich, as a matter of dry business, camtot be complained 
of; but we may, and we do, complain of the falsehood and hypo¬ 
crisy which disguise this object under professions of. liberality and 
philanthropy, and which endeavour to excite against Other classes 
of the coinmunity all the odium of the frequent and extensive 
distress, which is, and, wc fear, alwajs must be, the Inevitable 
result of their oirn manufacturing system. 

t To conclude. We are satisfied that we have made out such a 
case against the Anti-Corn-Law Association and League, as no 
rational man in the country—not even, we trust, Lord Kinnaird 
himself—can resis t. 

Wc have shown that these societies set out with a public and 
fundainohlal engagement to act by ‘ iegat and ccnstUvtioncfl 
iueaxuf;^ but that, on the conlrary, all their proceedings have been 
in the highest degree uHconstitnticmaly fxnAt to the common sense 
of mankind, illegal. 

We have shown that their second fundamental engo^^enb that 
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•no^ariy pofitieal dUcutiim should he allowed at any their 
iMetings' has been scandalously violated; and that the lanyuaye 
of their speeches and their press ha^ been not merely violent and 
indecent^bnt incendiary an4 seditious. ^ 

We have shown that, eveiS from thse outset, they endeavouied 
to menace the governmellft and the |^{^atm'e with the pressure 
of physical foTCfi, and that thcsethreatatfcoiitinjie^d with increasing 
violence, tiU lost at length in the of the actual outbicak 

which the^had provoked, ^ 

We ha^ shown that the Mdyist^hie^ who Jjclongcd to these 
8C^e|^<^, ijRBtead of maintaini^ the peace and tranquillity of their 
respeedve jarisdicdons, werewnongst the most prominent aiul 
violent promoters of every sperfes of agitation: and that, while all 
t^diem hdkfid language and proululgatetl do* trines that ciidaii- 
gtired the public peace, soinc,‘the highest in authonty, \olun- 
teered detdaratinns which tliose inclined to Asturb the public 
peace might rtasonal^ly consider as pioinis^s oi, at least, iinpu- 
nity. 

We have shown that the League have spent, according to then 
own statement,90,0001 in the last year, we know not exactly how. 
but clearly in furtheiancc of the unc onstitutunial, illegal, and 
dangerous practicajs which we have detailed. 

We have shown, we think, abundant reason to cone lude that 
the 50 , 000 / 1 , which they aie now cncleaxiuiing to laise is pio- 
bably destined to the same, or peiliaps still moie ilh'gal, uneon- 
stitutional, t^td daniferous practices. 

We have shown that—mom fiist to last—then system Las b^en 
(Hie of falsehood and deception—from their oiiginal fundamental 
JmpcHtttre of being the advocuites of the poor —down to the meaner 
Shutfk of'calling brutal violence freedom of discas.siou, and a siili- 
si<!rtpti!(m. for feeding sedition and riot a fund for education 01 
ehar^f/ 

And, finally, we hope we have shown that no man of common 
aeM«ii of ‘ati^'pe^ty—^if he only adheres to the general pnneiples 
of the British Constitution—can hesitate to pronounce the ex- 
MOahee of such assodations—mtjmg- money—exciting muh^ — 
'Wgainzed'-^tiii~-ttJO us^ a term of the same Jacobin oiigiu as 
t)Mir own, —for‘the avoweil purpose of coercing, the* 

'government and the lemslaturc—can hesitate, we say, to jno- 
^ IMtunce the hxistdnce of such assoc'iatiuns disgraceful to mix na> 
''iidnsl character, s4d wholly incompatible either with the internal 
peace Msd comtncrcial prosperity of the country— 01 , in the 
* highest ttM>a»ing of the words — the safbtv of thi: srviL. 








